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By  Way  of  Introduction 

'^ Their  name  is  on  our  rivers, 
You  may  not  wash  it  out. . . ." 

— Lydia  Sigourney 

KWENITEKW  or  Quinatucquet — something  like  that 
the  native  tribesmen  called  their  Great  River,  speaking 
so  low  in  their  throats  that  the  English,  making  hard 
work  of  imitation,  had  many  versions.  At  last  they  decided 
to  spell  it  Connecticut  River. 

As  the  early  population  came  here  by  and  because  of  the 
River,  so  present  populations  exist  by  and  because  of  the  River. 
It  fertilizes  old  fields  and  turns  new  turbines — and  sometimes 
in  excess  ebullience  wrecks  both.  Yet  without  the  River  more 
than  half  of  New  England  would  be  a  lonely,  arid  place,  never 
a  refuge  for  red  men  nor  coveted  by  white,  never  the  fountain- 
head  of  those  human  streams  which  went  out  to  populate  far- 
flung  portions  of  these  United  States  where  today  are  many 
who,  though  they  have  never  seen  the  River,  nevertheless  feel 
that  its  story  is  their  own. 

This  is  a  tale  many  times  retold.  But  in  the  telling  once 
again  as  a  story  of  transportation  eras,  it  maybe  that  the  River 
itself  will  emerge  more  clearly  as  the  arbiter  of  human  life,  at 
once  slave  and  master,  as  surely  making — and  breaking — the 
lives  of  Its  people  as,  long  before  men  came.  It  made  for  Itself 
a  sinuous  way  from  source  to  sea.  Eras  in  River  travel  overlap, 
to  be  sure;  canoes  are  still  popular  for  pleasure,  and  so  are 
sailboats.  Steam-driven  craft  did  not  Immediately  supersede 
sail;  barks  and  brigs  and  steam  packets  drifted  out  on  its  tides 
side  by  side,  the  former  to  turn  east  toward  open  water,  while 
the  latter  turned  west,  not  yet  trusted  on  oceans.  None  of 
these  are  now  a  vital  part  of  existence  here.  Nor,  one  Is  forced 
to  fear,  are  railroads.  Steamboats  on  the  River  are  reduced  to 
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a  few  tugs  pulling  coal,  oil,  and  lumber  barges;  and  below 
Hartford  only  an  occasional  freight  wakes  the  echoes  with  a 
whistle  in  the  night.  North  of  Hartford  none  but  pleasure 
craft  stir  the  ripples,  and  rail  travel  has  not  the  monopoly  it 
once  enjoyed.  Each  form  of  transportation  had  its  part  in 
transforming  the  course  of  the  River  from  a  wilderness  into 
first  a  cradle  for  the  nation  that  was  to  be,  then  a  school  for  it, 
a  workshop,  and  now  a  playground  as  well,  to  which  sons  of 
sons  of  sons  of  pioneers  come  back  with  increasing  sentiment 
and  love. 

For  always  the  story  of  the  River  is  the  story  of  men.  Red 
men  in  war  canoes  going  to  battle,  tribe  against  tribe.  Red 
men  slipping  downstream  in  canoes  laden  with  rich  loads  of 
peltry  to  exchange  with  white  men  for  looking-glasses  or  a 
child's  string  of  beads.  Red  men  in  canoes  bent  on  driving  out 
the  white  men.  Red  men  in  canoes  paddling  upstream  in 
retreat  from  the  white  men's  civilization. 

Men  continued  to  be  bound  up  in  the  River's  story.  White 
men  bringing  white  women  to  the  lush  meadows  beside  It. 
White  men  and  women  killing,  and  being  killed  by,  red  men. 
White  men  penetrating  the  northern  reaches  of  the  River 
through  a  century  of  grinding  hardship.  Men  destroying  the 
forests  upon  Its  banks  to  build  cabins,  then  villages,  then  cities. 
Men  destroying  more  forests  to  raft  down-River  for  the  King's 
Navy — for  their  own  Navy  to  fight  that  King's  descendants. 

Men  destroying  more  forests  to  build,  on  the  River's  brink 
near  Its  mouth,  clipper  ships  for  making  voyages  to  far  fabu- 
lous lands  whence  they  brought  home  fabulous  wealth.  Some 
of  it  was  used  to  build  on  the  River  banks  the  beautiful  man- 
sions in  which  the  treasures  of  the  Indies  still  find  a  home. 
There  was  a  time  when  on  every  lawn  running  down  to  the 
River  some  kind  of  sloop,  schooner,  bark,  or  brig  was  in 
process  of  building.  Thus  did  men  squander  the  River's  riches 
of  timber.  And  as  though  In  revenge,  all  the  wild  mountain 
streams  now  rush  more  wildly  to  join  the  River  in  drowning, 
ever  and  again,  the  houses  and  lands  of  those  who  robbed  It. 

Not  long  ago,  as  Time  flies,  men  committed  fresh  depreda- 
tions.  Tearing  out  the  River's  banks,  they  laid  rails  for  the 
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steamboat's  rival  to  run  on,  then  let  the  costly  rails  rust  while 
they  tore  out  the  banks  anew  to  lay  smooth  ribbons  of  cement 
along  which,  in  the  railroad's  rival,  they  rush,  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  oblivious  of  history  or  beauty,  from  the  River's 
mouth  to  its  source. 

It  is  for  these,  the  haste-mad,  that  the  River's  story  is 
herein  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  pages  in  the  hope  of  charm- 
ing them  into  rushing  less  madly — into  traveling  slowly, 
thoughtfully,  with  a  deepened  consciousness  of  what  reckless 
speed  is  costing,  not  only  in  lives,  but  in  that  true  appreciation 
of  those  who  lived  before  us  which  makes  our  own  lives  so 
much  more  worth  the  living. 


I 

CANOE  DAYS 


CHAPTER  ONE 

Redskins  on  the  River 

REDSKINS  were  the  first  men  to  know,  love,  hate,  fear, 
and  use  the  River.  On  its  banks  they  built  canoes,  sole 
means  of  transport  other  than  their  own  sinewy  legs, 
for  the  wild  horse  of  the  western  plains  did  not  breed  here. 
Two  styles  of  canoe  the  River  redskin  built.  With  the  help  of 
a  circling  fire  and  infinite  labor  with  a  blunt  stone  ax,  he  could 
in  time  fell  a  tree,  then  scrape  and  burn,  burn  and  scrape,  its 
interior  until  It  became  a  long  clumsy  dugout — a  freighter,  a 
transport,  a  battleship.  But  when  John  Redskin  wanted  to 
travel  far  and  fast  he  fashioned  a  cunning  craft  of  bark  on  a 
hickory  frame — a  shell,  a  racing  yacht,  a  swift,  beautiful 
motorboat  propelled  by  a  double-bladed  paddle  driven  by  the 
tireless  engine  of  his  own  body.  Redskins  continually  went 
places :  down-River  to  hunt  mussels  and  dig  clams  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  when  bivalves  are  off  guard;  up-River  after  frost 
to  trap  beaver  and  shoot  deer  with  a  mighty  bow  only  a  strong 
man  could  bend;  down-River  again  In  high-water  time  with 
dugout  low  under  many  bales  of  skins.  Squaws  sewed  those  of 
the  deer  Into  soft  shirts  and  leggings.  But  the  beaver,  as  well 
as  the  clam  and  mussel  shells  wondrously  carved  and  woven 
into  belts  with  deer  sinews,  served  as  currency — wampum. 

Young  John  Redskin  put  a  goodly  supply  of  both  sorts  into 
his  canoe  when  he  went  courting.  And  if  his  weetamoe  took 
the  most  beautiful  belts  for  adornment,  and  her  father  ac- 
cepted the  rest,  the  sagamore  was  asked  to  join  their  hands. 
As  easily  as  that  they  were  married.  Together  bride  and 
groom  paddled  back  to  his  village — a   huddle   of  wetuom^ 

^  The  Algonquin  word  wetu,  or  wetuom,  for  dwelling,  was  used  by  all  the  New 
England  aborigines  except  the  Abenaqui  of  Maine,  who  called  it  wigwam.  For  some 
reason  this  was  the  only  equivalent  to  get  into  English  dictionaries. 
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ringed  with  a  high  palisade  of  close-set  stakes.  Here  John 
Redskin  ceased  paying  room  rent  to  his  parents  and  removed 
to  the  suburbs,  where  he  built  his  own  wetuom  of  willow  wands 
stuck  in  the  ground,  tied  together  in  a  topknot,  the  whole 
sheathed  with  bark.  For,  although  John's  culinary  department 
consisted  of  an  earthen  pot  over  a  tiny  blaze  in  the  great  out- 
doors, he  was  well  aware  that  no  kitchen  is  large  enough  for 
more  than  one  woman  at  a  time.  The  great  wetuom  of  the 
sachem,  to  be  sure,  sheltered  many  squaws ;  but  that  was  differ- 
ent. Even  red  ladles  could  stifle  jealousy  for  the  sake  of 
queening  it  at  court. 

In  other  ways  also  John  Redskin  showed  himself  to  be  the 
Wise  Man  of  the  West.  He  knew  that  the  best  means  of 
keeping  a  woman  out  of  mischief  was  to  keep  her  busy,  so  he 
made  Sarah  weetamoe  do  all  the  work.  Except  hunting  and 
fishing,  which  weren't  really  work  at  all  no  matter  how  hard 
you  worked  at  them,  but  sport.  The  nasty  job  of  cleaning  the 
catch,  however,  was  women's  business,  along  with  cooking  it, 
or  raising  garden  "sass"  on  the  pocconocks^ — those  rich  natu- 
ral meadows  here  and  there  fringing  the  River.  Such  chores 
were  beneath  a  man's  dignity,  although  he  could  plant  and  hoe 
tobacco  without  danger  of  being  called  a  sissy.  When  the 
family  traveled,  which  was  often,  John  stalked  ahead  carrying 
only  his  pride,  with  Sarah  plodding  behind  carrying  all  the  rest 
of  their  possessions.  No  wonder  she  was  not  a  fine  upstanding 
creature  like  her  spouse,  but  squat,  heavy  of  bone  and  feature, 
having  scant  claim  to  beauty. 

Yet  John  Redskin  appreciated  beauty  when  he  saw  it  mir- 
rored in  the  River — tall  trees  and  mighty  oaks,  the  trout  pool 
blushing  under  the  sun's  last  kiss,  the  stars,  the  tender  sickle 
moon;  and  his  heart  swelled  within  him  so  that  he  needs  must 
fashion  a  flute  of  a  reed  and  make  a  song  about  it  all  full  of 
wild  high  pipings.  He  sang  of  the  three  jeweled  lakes  where 
the  River  was  born  far  up  among  larch-hung  mountains.  He 
sang  of  the  great  northern  wongunk^^  that  long  curve  of  white 

2  The  Indian  word  pocconock  is  used  throughout  to  designate  natural  meadows  as 
distinguished  from  man-made  meadows. 
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water,  a  wild  ride  for  the  best  canoeist  of  them  all.  He  sang  of 
the  wide  intervale  below  It,  the  Coos  Country,  through  which 
the  River  writhed  laughing  In  summer's  sun,  or  reeled  drunk 
with  a  foaming  brew  poured  into  It  after  thaw  or  heavy  rain, 
by  those  mad  torrents,  Ammonoosic,  PassumpsIc,  Ompompa- 
nooslc,  Cascadnac,  Ottaqueeche,  and  all  the  soberer  tributaries 
which  form,  with  Quinatucquet  Itself,  that  long,  lovely  valley 
he  called  the  Smile  of  God. 

No  tribes  Inhabited  those  northern  forests,  none  the  high 
intervales;  although  allies,  by  some  unwritten  agreement,  had 
for  generations  taken  turns  In  cultivating  the  Coos  Country 
pocconocks.  Corn  yellowed  deeper  here ;  beans  climbed  higher  ; 
pea  pods  were  fuller;  squash  swelled  like  the  pregnant  squaws 
who  tended  them.  But  when  the  wild  geese  began  a  raucous 
chatter  In  the  honckscut,  then  rose  from  those  marshy  places  to 
fly  south  In  a  black  wedge  against  gray  skies,  the  squaws 
bundled  the  fruits  of  their  labor — peas,  beans,  corn,  and 
papooses — Into  dugouts  and  paddled  home.  They'd  had  a  nice 
summer  vacation. 

Sometimes  John  Redskin  went  ahead  in  his  racing  yacht. 
Oftener  he  remained  behind  In  a  solitary  wetuom  from  which 
to  circle  snowy  trap-set  trails  until  the  wild  geese  flew  north 
again.  These  birds  were  his  almanac.  If  they  flew  low  he 
stayed  indoors.  If  they  flew  high  he  might  safely  start  out  In 
his  best  coonskin  bonnet  with  the  turkey  feathers,  anxious  to 
make  a  good  Impression  in  the  scattered  villages  where  he 
would  spend  some  of  the  nights  on  the  long  voyage  home  to 
the  River's  mouth.  No  swashbuckling  Cavalier  could  surpass 
the  redskin  in  vanity. 

During  several  days'  paddle  he  met  no  one.  Then  other 
solitary  hunters,  drifting  Into  the  River  from  tributaries, 
greeted  him  with  an  uplifted  paddle  and  grunted:  "Netops!" 
That  Is  to  say:  "Ave!"  or  "Hiyah!"  Together  the  group 
converged  on  the  Great  Falls,  each  independently  carting  his 
own  craft  and  bales  around  these;  and  then  in  company  they 
clambered  back  through  the  flume  to  look  and  wonder  at  the 
human  faces  carved  there  on  the  rocks.  John  thought  they 
meant:  "Don't  cross  here!"    While  one  of  the  other  hunters 
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insisted  this  was  the  epitaph  of  some  silly  fool  who  had  tried 
to  take  a  bath  in  the  eddy  below. 

There  were  more  rock  writings  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wantastiquet:  a  thunderbird  which  John  insisted  must  denote 
bad  medicine;  his  comrades  were  equally  certain  that  It 
marked  a  good  place  to  hunt  wild  turkeys  In  season.  Perhaps 
the  Squakheags,  who  lived  on  the  pocconock  below  where  the 
Ashuelot  joined  the  Great  River,  could  have  settled  the  point; 
but  none  of  the  lower  River  tribes  spoke  the  language  of  these 
brawny  six-footers,  a  Mohican  remnant  chased  across  the 
western  ranges  by  the  Mohawks  after  a  last  bloody  battle. 
Below  their  territory  the  River  turned  sharply  west,  in  a  great 
wongunk,  widened,  then  suddenly  narrowed  again  to  cascade 
at  Peskeompscut  Into  a  pool  where  salmon  milled  thick  in 
season  in  the  finest  hoccanum^  of  all.  Rounding  another  won- 
gunk, John  saw  below  on  the  right  that  strange  twisted  moun- 
tain, Pemawachuatuck,  behind  which  lived  the  Pocumtucks. 
One  of  that  tribe  being  of  the  party,  he  told  them  how  the 
mountain  got  that  way.  It  seemed  that  a  long  time  ago  the 
River  had  been  a  lake  here,  hemmed  in  by  Kumckquadchu  to 
the  south.  And  In  that  lake  lived  a  giant  beaver.  Hobbomock, 
the  Evil  One,  was  jealous  of  the  animal  and  plotted  to  kill  It. 
So,  uprooting  a  huge  oak,  he  waded  into  the  lake  and  swatted 
the  giant  beaver,  who  promptly  died,  sank  into  the  water,  and 
turned  to  stone.  Later,  old  Quinatucquet  bored  a  way  through 
Kumckquadchu,  and  Mr.  Beaver's  corpse  reappeared  as  Pema- 
wachuatuck, the  southernmost  promontory,  Wequamps,  being 
his  head.  Having  Imparted  this  Item,  the  Pocumtuck  said: 
"Netops!"  which  is  "Good-by!"  as  well  as  "Hiyah!"  and 
departed. 

The  River  wound  through  rich  pocconocks  where  the 
wetuom  of  Capawonk  rose  from  broad  flat  fields.  And  now 
the  Kumckquadchu  range  took  shape,  humped  up  and  gallop^ 
ing  from  east  to  west  like  a  pack  of  wolves  pursuing  a  stag.  And 
the  tallest  peak — like  that  stag  brought  to  bay — poised  on  the 
brink  of  the  River  while  the  pack,  as  though  unable  to  stop, 
leaped  the  stream  and  went  on  galloping  southwest.  Through 
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this  gap  the  hunters  paddled  Into  the  sunset.  And  because 
below  lay  white  water,  needing  daylight  for  the  running,  all  of 
them  went  ashore  for  the  night  with  their  Nonotuck  friend, 
whose  village  stood  back  on  the  hill.  Nobody  in  his  senses 
would  think  of  building  a  wetuom  close  to  the  River ! 

Beside  the  campfire  John  looked  out  on  the  darkening 
prospect,  thinking  he  had  never  seen  one  more  lovely.  Here 
the  double  wongunk  curved  to  shape  two  nonotucks — places  In 
the  midst  of  waters — while  the  River  swept  between,  broad 
and  shining  before  It  curved  again  into  that  long  gentle  cas- 
cade. Rich  were  the  pocconocks  here,  greening  now,  and  dark 
behind  them  the  parklike  forests  kept  clear  of  underbrush  by 
the  November  burnings  which  promoted  ease  in  hunting. 

John  knew  these  forests  were  crisscrossed  with  trails  he 
had  often  followed  between  tribal  villages  which  would  be 
more  frequent  now  as  tributary  after  tributary  came  in  below 
— Chicopee  from  the  east  and  Woronoke  from  the  west. 
Where  they  met  the  Great  River  was  Agawam. 

Near  here  next  day  another  hunter,  who  lived  at  Masak- 
sick — the  long  meadow — went  ashore  and  with  him  all  the 
sanniips^  who  preferred  to  take  their  goods  over  the  Podunk 
Path  around  Swift  Water.  But  John,  sick  to  death  of  the 
voyage — how  many  days  since  he'd  left  Coos  he  couldn't 
remember — decided  to  stick  to  his  canoe.  Old  Quinatucquet 
roared  In  his  ears,  stung  him  with  spray.  The  rocks  leaped  up 
at  him  like  the  spears  of  enemies  while  he  steered  his  canoe 
between  them  like  a  captive  running  the  gantlet.  Then,  as 
though  by  a  miracle,  he  came  Into  still  water.  Dipping  his 
hand,  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  and  the  drops 
dried  into  salt;  he  had  reached  the  tidal  headwaters. 

Westering  sun  caught  a  gleam  of  silver  from  the  tributary 
Tunxis  where  Metlanuck  perched  on  the  low  bluff.  Soon  he 
was  passing  Suckiaug,  uninhabited  since  that  timid  tribe  had 
been  chased  off  by  the  Pequots — those  fierce  Gray  Foxes 
from  over  east,  dreaded  by  all  the  River  redskins.  However, 
smoke  rose  from  the  hill  across  the  River,  proof  that  Wahgln- 
nacut's  people  were  still  alive  at  Podunk,  the  Burning  Place. 

*  "Married  men,  or  family  men." 
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John  breathed  easier,  cheered  by  the  hope  that  Sowheag's 
people  too  were  safe  at  Pyquog;  that  Dancing  Place  was  where 
young  sannups  gathered  for  powwows,  working  themselves 
into  a  fever  of  hate  and  courage  preparatory  to  reprisals 
against  those  Pequots. 

But  there  was  no  smoke  at  Pyquog,  no  fires  gleaming 
among  the  trees  as  the  ebb  tide  carried  John  swiftly  past. 
What  did  it  mean,  he  wondered,  peering  ahead  into  the 
shadows  of  the  forest  which  overhung  the  channel  at  the  big 
wongunk.  Below  the  second  turn  the  River  stretched  on,  dark 
and  secret,  silent,  forbidding.  Suddenly  a  frightful  din  richo- 
cheted  among  the  trees  on  the  eastern  shore.  Flames  leaped 
high,  silhouetting  frantic  figures  that  twisted  and  writhed. 
John's  heart  skipped  a  beat.  Those  Pequots!  With  utmost 
caution  he  paddled  deeper  into  the  gloom  near  shore,  then 
laughed  aloud  at  his  fears.  He  might  have  known !  The 
Wongunks  were  holding  a  powwow  here  instead  of  at  Pyquog. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  most  popular  place  for  such  rites  and 
ceremonies  because  of  the  hill  that  spoke  intermittently  with 
subterranean  rumblings.  Machemoodus,  the  god  who  lived 
within  it,  would  get  him  if  he  didn't  watch  out !  John  mumbled 
an  incantation  to  Kiethan  the  Beneficent,  whose  breath  was  the 
south  wind  blowing  soft  and  fragrant  from  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Grounds. 

On  shore  two  fearsome  figures  with  the  bodies  of  men  and 
the  heads  of  beasts  began  a  weird  dance  to  the  accompaniment 
of  brass-throated  howls.  Medicinemen!  John  decided  to  join 
the  powwow.  After  it  was  over  he  would  offer  these  sages 
many  beaver  for  a  better  remedy  for  rheumatism  than  a  horse 
chestnut  carried  in  the  pocket  of  one's  shirt.  For  John's  father 
was  growing  old  and  twisted  with  agony. 

In  the  mist  of  the  following  morning,  therefore,  John 
pushed  off  from  Wongunk  the  poorer  by  much  wampum,  but 
the  richer  by  a  fresh-killed  blacksnake  whose  skin  he  had  been 
directed  to  bind  about  his  father's  naked  middle.  He  was  also 
the  richer  for  a  new  remedy  for  toothache.  Hadn't  he  seen 
braves  who  endured  vital  wounds  without  a  murmur  screech 
and  moan  when  the  molars  decayed  in  their  jaws,   and  in 
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desperation  plaster  these  with  fresh  animal  dung?  Now  he 
knew  a  better  cure.  You  just  sought  a  somersic — place  of 
rattlesnakes — caught  one  of  the  reptiles  and  bit  it  to  death,  if 
it  didn't  bite  you  to  death  first.  In  the  latter  eventuality,  or 
when  you  died  from  natural  causes,  you  would  be  buried  in  a 
sitting  position  in  a  shallow  grave  surrounded  by  your  most 
cherished  possessions.  Redskins  believed  you  could  take  it  with 
you. 

Ten  or  twelve  moons  ago  John  Redskin  himself  had  be- 
lieved he  was  dying.  For  days  he'd  shivered  in  his  wetuom, 
then  the  fire  spirit  entered  into  him.  Sarah  Redskin  had  run 
for  the  medicine  man,  who  had  danced  and  yelled  and  then 
ordered  John  to  Pattaquonunk  for  a  Turkish  Bath.  He  could 
see  that  place  now  as  he  paddled  past,  remembering  how  that 
Sarah — he  no  longer  called  her  his  weetamoe — how  Sarah  had 
gone  along  to  do  the  dirty  work.  It  had  been  she  who  had 
heated  the  stones  and  put  them  into  the  hole.  When  John 
cautiously  straddled  them  she  had  dumped  a  pot  of  water  over 
him  and  covered  his  head  with  a  skin.  By  Hobbamock,  how 
he'd  sweated!  And  when  he  was  near  cooked  to  a  turn,  he'd 
thrown  off  the  skin  and  dived  into  the  River,  as  the  medicine 
man  had  said  to  do.  By  Kiethan,  he'd  felt  fine!  That  day 
John  Redskin  had  been  converted  to  the  custom  of  taking  a 
bath  once  a  year  whether  he  needed  it  or  not. 

The  tide,  running  out,  carried  the  canoe  along  apace.  A 
pautapaug  opened  on  the  right — one  of  many  coves  here  near 
the  River's  mouth.  On  the  dogwood  trees  the  leaves  were 
nearing  the  size  of  squirrels'  ears,  and  he  wondered  if  Sarah 
had  observed  this  and  acted  on  the  sign  that  it  was  corn- 
planting  time.  Four-petaled  white  blossoms  almost  obscured 
the  scant  leafage;  tomorrow  he  must  get  out  his  spear  and  go 
back  to  the  hoccanum  where  the  salmon  and  shad  would  be 
thick  like  porridge  as  they  waited  their  turn  to  leap  the  white 
water  on  the  way  to  the  spawning  shallows  to  northward. 

John's  canoe  was  In  the  estuary  now.  The  current  ran 
slowly,  held  back  by  the  shifting  sands  of  the  bar  across  the 
River's  mouth.  Salt  meadows  stretched  olive  drab  on  either 
side,   darkened  here   and  there  by  tree  tufts.    John  looked 
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sharp.  The  Gray  Foxes  had  a  disconcerting  way  of  material- 
izing out  of  such  places.  If  you  refused  their  demands  they 
were  liable  to  cut  off  your  hands  and  feet,  and  a  few  little 
things  like  that,  before  they  scalped  you.  Once  John  had 
caught  a  Pequot  alone,  and  what  he  had  done  to  that  brave 
wouldn't  bear  repeating.  It  did  little  good,  however;  Pequots 
bred  like  wasps,  while  Podunks,  Nehantics,  Wongunks  and 
Suckiaugs  were  growing  fewer  and  fewer.  If  something  were 
not  done  about  it  soon  there  would  be  no  redskins  on  the  River. 

Suddenly  he  saw  Pattaquasset  village  black  against  the 
rosy  sunrise.  After  all  the  best  part  about  taking  a  journey 
was  it  was  so  nice  to  come  home !  Especially  if  your  squaw 
had  a  good  recipe  for  succotash.  One  thing  about  that  Sarah, 
she  was  a  fine  cook.  Smoke  was  coming  out  of  his  wetuom. 
Even  from  this  distance  John  thought  he  smelled  the  corn  and 
beans  simmering  together  with  fish  or  rabbit,  and  he  drove  his 
canoe  hard  on  the  sand,  and  leaped  out.  Without  waiting  to 
unload,  he  loped  forward,  then  stopped  short  at  sight  of  what 
stood  in  his  doorway.  Against  the  dark  interior  the  rooster's 
plumage  glowed  richly  as,  arching  a  scrawny  neck,  he  uttered 
challenge.  An  omen!  Redskins  recognized  many  such:  a 
screech  owl's  cry  was  a  sign  of  death;  the  new  moon  seen 
over  your  right  shoulder  would  bring  good  luck,  over  your 
left,  bad.  So  John  knew  that  a  rooster  crowing  on  your  door- 
step was  a  sign  of  visitors.  Would  they  be  friend  or  foe?  As 
though  summoned  by  the  sound,  Sarah  peered  around  the 
curtain,  then  seeing  her  spouse  she  grinned  welcome.  John 
ignored  her.  Too  much  notice  spoiled  women,  gave  them 
exalted  notions  of  their  importance.  The  cock  crowed  again, 
and  John  jumped.   Sarah  nodded. 

"Visitors,"  she  grunted,  "Two  strange  men.  Come  here 
last  new  moon."  Then,  after  a  moment :  "They  here  yet," 

"What?"  John  was  shaken  out  of  his  superiority.  "Two 
strange  men  In  my  wetuom?"  He  took  a  step  forward.  "What 
names?" 

Sarah  shook  her  head. 

*They  no  tell  me." 

John  brushed  her  aside  and  entered,  a  hand  on  his  fishbone 
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dagger.  There  they  lay,  stark  naked  on  the  skin  before  the 
fire,  fast  asleep — two  fat  and  well-oiled  brown  papooses  as 
like  as  peas  in  a  pod.  John's  heart  nearly  burst  with  pride. 
Catching  them  up,  he  carried  them  out  into  the  daylight. 
They  blinked,  wriggled,  four  beady  eyes  rolling  to  focus 
finally,  one  pair  on  his  father's  biceps,  the  other  on  the  feath- 
ered harbinger. 

"Strong  Arm!"  cried  John.  "And  Fighting  Cock!  Two 
heap  big  Nehantic  braves!  Some  day  you  kill  plenty  Pequot! 
Wahoohl" 

This,  roughly  reconstructed,  is  the  story  of  the  daily  life  of 
generation  after  generation  of  red  men  whose  heritage  was  the 
Smile  of  God. 

Then  came  white  men  in  winged  canoes — pinks,  shallops, 
and  pinnaces — bearing  gifts:  tomahawks  and  copper  kettles  to 
replace  the  stone  axes  and  the  earthen  pots.  White  men  bring- 
ing gewgaws  and  jew's-harps  to  exchange  for  royal  acreages; 
bringing  strange  strong  beasts  to  plow  the  pocconocks;  bring- 
ing a  strange  beverage  so  potent  it  could  surely  have  been 
distilled  from  nothing  less  than  "the  hearts  of  wildcats  and 
the  tongues  of  women."  White  men  bringing  a  strange  God 
who  condemned  little  children  to  burn  in  Hell. 

But  strangest  of  all  was  the  name  they  saddled  on  John 
Redskin.  He,  to  whom  the  Indies  were  as  unknown  as  the 
Englishmen's  native  island,  was  labeled  for  all  time — an 
Indian! 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

First  White  Men  below  Swift  Water 

WHO  WAS  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  River? 
Tradition  has  It  that  Adrian  Block,  steering  his  Man- 
hattan-built yacht,  the  Onrust'^  through  the  Sound  In 
1 6 14,  saw  the  yawning  mouth  of  a  Great  River,  turned  In  and 
sailed  up  as  far  as  Swift  Water.  Later  Dutchmen  going  from 
New  Amsterdam  to  trade  at  Boston  also  Investigated  the 
River  and  told  tall  tales  of  Its  rich  natural  meadows  to  sober- 
faced  men  "seated  In  a  barren  place"  behind  Plymouth  Rock. 
These  tales  were  substantiated  by  the  sachem  Wahginnacut. 
Watching  from  his  Podunk  castle,  this  wise  old  redskin  had 
seen  the  dread  Pequot  descend  on  his  neighbors  at  Sucklaug 
across  the  River,  kill,  burn,  and  rout  them.  Tall  tales  had 
come  to  Wahginnacut's  ears,  too — tales  of  white  men  who 
carried  fire-shooting  sticks.  If  these  English  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  visit  the  River,  would  not  they  put  an  end  to  Pequot 
invasions?  It  was  worth  a  try.  So,  with  henchmen  and  Inter- 
preters, Wahginnacut  took  the  eastward  trail  In  1631.  Like 
bronze  statues  decked  In  ceremonial  paint  and  feathers,  the 
redskins  faced  Puritan  and  Pilgrim.  Heap  turkey  In  scantic; 
heap  duck  In  honckscut;  heap  fish  In  hoccanum.  Fine  poc- 
conock;  paleface  bring  plenty  squaw  for  plant  corn,  beans, 
tobacco.   Podunks  and  Metlanucks  give  seed;  give  also  eighty 

^  In  Connecticut  Trilogy  the  author  translated  the  name  of  Block's  boat  as  the 
Restless,  like  many  a  better  historian.  This  brought  a  sprightly  letter  from  Hendrik 
Willem  Van  Loon  saying  the  English  translation  is  Unrest.  Mr.  Van  Loon  continued: 
"Our  grouchy  old  friend  Pieter  Stuyvesant  would  not  agree  with  you  as  to  the  rightful 
ownership  of  this  lovely  land  of  Connecticut.  I  wish  he  had  been  a  little  more  peremp- 
tory in  his  demands,  in  which  case  I  would  not  be  obliged  to  write  you  in  a  foreign 
tongue  but  in  the  language  that  was  first  spoken  in  these  parts  when  the  Indians  made 
the  charming  acquaintance  of  the  white  man."  There  was  no  attempt  in  Connecticut 
Trilogy  to  settle  the  question  of  "rights"  to  New  England,  nor  is  there  any  in  the 
present  volume.   For  such  indoor  sport  the  reader  is  referred  to  standard  histories. 
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beaver  each  time  oak  leaf  big  like  mouse  ear.  Puritan  and 
Pilgrim  feasted  the  redskins  richly;  gave  them  compliments 
and  presents — knives,  bright  coats,  and  wampum — but  no 
promises.  Wahginnacut  went  home  to  Podunk  torn  between 
pride  and  disappointment. 

Boston  wasn't  interested,  or  said  as  much  to  Plymouth, 
which  decided  this  place  both  Dutchmen  and  Indians  reported 
as  so  smiled  upon  by  Jehovah — or  Kiethan — should  at  least  be 
investigated.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Edward  Winslow,  the 
Worcestershire  saltboiler  turned  Pilgrim  Father,  was  the  first 
Englishman  to  make  an  official  trip  up  the  Connecticut.  In 
what  craft "  he  did  not  say  when  recording  the  date  as  "a  year 
before  the  Dutch  began  in  the  River."  This  refers  to  Van 
Curler's  1633  purchase  of  a  point  of  land  at  Suckiaug  from 
the  Pequot  sachem  Wapigwooit.  Winslow  was  Ignorant  of, 
or  ignored,  the  Dutch  purchase  of  another  point — Patta- 
quasset,  at  the  River's  mouth  where  they  had  sent  "six  men 
and  two  families"  immediately  after  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam  some  ten  years  earlier.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
any  Dutchmen  were  looking  out  from  Pattaquasset  when  Win- 
slow  crossed  the  bar  and  sailed  up  at  least  as  far  as  Metianuck 
where  he  looked  over  the  ground. 

After  him  came,  perhaps,  the  pinks  and  pinnaces  of  un- 
official English  adventurers — certainly  that  of  the  Virginia 
vagabonds  Stone  and  Norton,  who  were  promptly  killed  in  the 
estuary  by  Pequots,  undoubtedly  in  revenge  for  the  English 
repudiation  of  their  claim  to  Suckiaug  by  right  of  conquest. 
This  intricate  tangle  had  far-reaching  results.  One  was  a  sud- 
den activity  behind  Plymouth  Rock,  where  Pilgrims  hastily 
cut  the  scant  timber  to  frame  a  tiny  cabin  which  they  stowed 
on  the  deck  of  a  "large  new  barke."  William  Holmes  was  her 
captain  when  she  set  sail  for  the  River  with  a  crew  and  Atta- 
wanhood,  younger  son  of  the  Mohegan  sachem  Uncas,  who 
owned  the  River  islands  near  the  mouth  and  vast  acreages 
along  the  banks.  Attawanhood  must  have  mentioned  the  dense 

2  But  for  Boston's  surprising  indifference  to  this  enterprise  it  would  be  safe  to 
hazard  a  guess  that  he  came  in  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  first  vessel  built  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  lately  launched  for  just  such  exploration  of  the  shallow  bays  and  tortuous 
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forests  here — ample  for  a  million  cabins.  The  Pilgrims  evi- 
dently had  heard  of  Dutch  activity  on  the  River  and  wanted 
William  to  waste  no  time  in  carpentry  before  he  set  up  his 
trading  post. 

Nevertheless,  the  Dutch  had  beaten  him  to  it,  for  as  he 
sailed  past  Suckiaug  two  puffs  of  smoke  came  from  a  "slight 
forte"  and  a  cannon  ball  skimmed  across  his  bow.  But  William 
kept  right  on  and  put  together  his  ready-cut  Cape  Cod  House 
below  Metianuck  on  the  pocconock  which  Winslow  had  re- 
marked and  recommended,  perhaps  even  paid  for. 

"Who  sold  you  Dutchmen  that  Point?"  now  demanded 
Boston,  suddenly  interested.  "Wapigwoolt?  Hahl  That  sa- 
chem was  an  impostor.  He  cheated  you  out  of  your  wampum. 
He  didn^t  own  that  land;  it's  the  Suckiaugs'.  He  drove  them 
off  and  appropriated  it.  Now  we  paid  our  wampum  to  the 
Metianucks.  Our  title's  good.  Yours  is  spurious.  Get  of  that 
River P*  If  "might  makes  right,"  whose  claim  was  the  best? 
And  certainly  might  was  the  means  by  which  the  English 
ousted  their  rivals,  who  were  not  nearly  so  tenacious,  or  pug- 
nacious, a  breed. 

For  while  the  fort  on  Dutch  Point  sheltered  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  soldiery,  English  began  arriving  thick  and  fast  in  the 
neighborhood.  Practically  at  the  same  time  William  Holmes 
was  putting  up  his  house,  John  Oldham  and  one  Hall,  hurry- 
ing overland,  staked  claim  for  a  group  of  immigrants  after 
crossing  the  River  to  Pyquog.  A  "dancing  place"  was  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  personalities  of  Oldham  and  the  other 
Eight,  or  Nine,  Adventurers^  who  returned  with  him  in  his 
pinnace  the  following  spring,  for  only  two  of  them  settled 
permanently  at  Pyquog,  renamed  Wethersfield,^  from  which 
gyrating  discontents  kept  whirling  off  to  start  the  colonizing 
dance  at  other  points  on  the  River,  and  elsewhere. 

Then  the  last  of  June,  1635,  another  pinnace  passed 
Pyquog,  passed  the  Dutch  Point,  passed  the  Cape  Cod  House 

'  Robert  Rose,  William  Swayne,  Andrew  Ward,  John  Strickland,  John  Clark, 
Nathaniel  Foote,  and  Leanard  Chester.  It  is  not  known  definitely  whether  their 
wives,  and  the  daughters  of  Swayne,  came  at  this  time.  If  they  did,  these  were  the 
first  white  women  on  the  River. 

*  For  all  locations,  see  end-paper  maps. 
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where  Elder  Brewster's  son  Jonathan  had  succeeded  William 
Holmes  as  trader,  and  landed  some  Dorchester  people^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tributary  Tunxis  on  a  Metianuck  pocconock. 
While  their  vessel  returned  to  Massachusetts  for  heavy  lug- 
gage and  provisions,  this  contingent,  not  completely  satisfied 
with  the  location,  set  out  in  canoes  to  look  further  north.  In 
their  absence  Francis  Stiles,  his  two  brothers,  and  probably 
two  of  the  Stiles  women  lately  from  England,  with  eighteen 
indentured  servants  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  in  his  lordship's 
private  vessel,  the  Christopher,  or  the  Christian,  sailed  up  to 
this  same  tributary,  debarked,  and  began  to  build  cabins  on  the 
site  scorned  by  the  earlier  arrivals.  These  shortly  returned  and, 
seeing  others  pleased  with  the  prospect,  decided  nothing  else 
would  do  for  themselves.  Somehow  the  contenders  over  what 
was  to  be  Windsor  were  eventually  drawn  into  accord,  perhaps 
by  mutual  suffering;  for  calamity  Is  a  great  leveler  of  barriers. 
That  August,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Stiles  party 
arrived,  New  England  was  struck  by  a  hurricane.  Under  a 
furious  wind  from  the  southeast  primeval  oaks  and  walnuts  "of 
good  bigness"  writhed  like  wands,  "very  fearful  to  behold," 
and  were  uprooted  by  thousands.  Tall  pines  cracked  like 
kindling,  and  pioneer  cabins  were  blown  to  bits.  A  great  wave 
came  in  on  the  flood  tide,  driving  the  shore-dwelling  redskins 
Into  the  trees  where  many  were  drowned.  Deluged  also  from 
the  skies,  old  Quinatucquet  rose  mightily,  overflowed  the 
pocconock  at  the  wrong  season,  and  ruined  the  Indian  corn. 
It  was  such  an  experience  as  those  who  lived  through  It  told 
and  retold  to  their  children's  children.  Other  floods  rose  and 
fell,  leaving  devastation  in  their  wake ;  but  New  England  was 

^  Roger  Ludlow  and  the  Reverend  John  Wareham  were  prime  movers  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Dorchester  immigration,  but  which  members  were  premier  arrivals  is 
another  of  those  questions  of  precedence  which  make  Connecticut  beginnings  so  con- 
troversial a  subject.  Small  bands  of  Dorchester  people  kept  coming  to  Metianuck  all 
through  the  summer  of  1635.  By  1640  the  following  families  were  resident:  Allyn, 
Bissell,  Barber,  Buckland,  Bascom,  Clark,  Dewey,  Denslow,  Eggleston,  Fyler,  Ford, 
Gaylord,  Gillett,  Griswold,  Grant,  Holcomb,  Hill,  Hosford,  Hayden,  Hillyer,  Hurlburt, 
Ludlow,  Loomis,  Moore,  Marshall,  Mason,  Newbury,  Oldage,  Phelps,  Pinney,  Porter, 
Pomeroy,  Parkman,  Philips,  Palmer,  Randall,  Rossiter,  Stoughton,  Stiles,  Strong, 
Sheldon,  Tilton,  Taylor,  Terry,  Thornton,  Vore,  Wolcott,  Whitefield,  Watson,  and 
Williams. 
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to  be  swept  by  another  such  union  of  titanic  forces  but  once 
again  in  three  hundred  years.  Terrorized  by  that  war  of  ele- 
ments in  1635,  the  new-come  settlers  at  Metianuck  did  not  im- 
mediately realize  that  the  least  spectacular  result — the  ruin  of 
the  corn — was  a  far  greater  menace  to  their  lives  than  the  thun- 
derous fall  of  forest  monarchs. 

Three  months  afterward,  in  November — surely  a  risky 
time  for  pioneering — still  another  contingent  of  English  came 
to  settle  between  Metianuck  and  Pyquog.  The  year  before, 
while  bound  for  New  Amsterdam,  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay  had 
turned  in  at  the  River  mouth  In  order  that  six  of  her  passengers 
might  look  over  the  ground  at  Sucklaug.  These  were  men  of 
Newtown,  Massachusetts — now  Cambridge — where  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Hooker's  flock  was  restive  under  the  autocracy 
of  the  Bay  Puritans.  Not  without  permission  could  they  leave, 
however;  for  red  tape  was  among  the  goods  imported  from 
Old  England.  It  was  late  In  October,  1635,  before  the  first 
party  set  out.*^  Why  all  this  haste  to  stake  claim,  contrary  to 
custom  and  common  sense,  on  the  eve  of  winter?  Why,  unless 
Governor  WInthrop,  brandishing  the  Big  Stick  of  the  Warwick 
Patent,''^  had  sent  them  scurrying  to  take  possession  of  Suckl- 
aug and  there  assert  squatter's  rights  before  WInthrop's 
agents  should  arrive  on  the  River,  the  whole  long  length  of 
which.  It  was  then  believed,  lay  outside  Massachusetts  juris- 
diction? 

Even  so,  no  Englishman  was  ready  to  admit  it  belonged 

**  The  Reverend  William  De  Loss  Love  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  Elder 
William  Goodwin,  Thomas  Scott,  John  Steele,  William  Westwood,  Stephen  Hart, 
William  Pantry,  John  Barnard,  William  Butler,  William  Kelsey,  Nathaniel  Ely, 
Nicholas  Clarke,  and  Matthew  Marvin  must  have  been  in  this  group,  and  probably 
Matthew  Allyn,  John  Stone,  Timothy  Stanley,  Edward  Stebbins,  James  Olmstead, 
Robert  Day,  John  Talcott,  William  Lewis,  and  Clement  Chaplin,  since  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  first  division  of  land.  The  last-named  eight,  he  thinks,  returned  to 
Massachusetts  for  the  winter  and  brought  their  families  to  Suckiaug  the  next  spring 
at  the  time  of  the  Hooker  migration. 

^  A  license,  or  warrant,  claimed  to  have  been  issued  in  London  in  1632  in  favor  of 
sundry  Puritan  lords  and  gentlemen  by  the  then  Earl  of  Warwick,  President  of  the 
Council  for  New  England,  and  sealed  with  the  official  seal.  The  question  of  the  legality 
of  this  document  is  too  much  involved  for  discussion  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on 
the  strength  of  it  Winthrop  claimed  for  his  company  all  the  land  west  of  Rhode  Is- 
land as  far  as  "the  South  Seas." 
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to  the  Dutch.  There  was  reiterated  contention  that  the  Point 
still  held  by  them  at  Suckiaug  had  been  illegally  obtained.  As 
for  that  other  point,  at  Pattaquasset,  purchased  by  them  also 
in  1633,  it  had  been  dubbed  Kievet's  Hook  and  posted  with  a 
sort  of  "no  trespassing"  sign  in  the  shape  of  governmental 
coat  of  arms  painted  on  a  board  and  tacked  to  a  tree.  This 
was  still  there  in  November  1635  when  Lieutenant  Gibbons 
landed  with  eighteen  carpenters  to  take  possession  of  the 
River  mouth  In  the  name  of  Governor  Winthrop,  by  right  of 
that  Warwick  Patent,  and  set  about  the  business  of  erecting 
quarters  for  some  three  hundred  "able  men"  of  Old  England 
expected  in  the  spring.  The  twenty-ton  bark  which  brought 
these  soldiers  and  artisans  found  ice  in  the  River;  and  when 
the  larger  Rebecca,  returning  with  vital  necessities  for  the 
Windsor  settlers,  had  worked  her  way  through  it  but  ten  miles 
upstream  a  hard  freeze  locked  her  fast.  Then  a  third  vessel 
appeared  at  the  River  mouth — one  of  those  wide-bottomed 
Dutch  yachts.  The  Rebecca's  ordnance  was  unshipped  and 
dragged  over  the  ice  to  the  new  fort  at  Pattaquasset,  and  two 
warning  balls  were  sent  across  the  yacht's  bow.  Either  the 
Dutchmen  were  unarmed  or  they  had  left  their  Dutch  courage 
at  New  Amsterdam,  for  they  fled.  Leaping  up  and  down  on 
the  frosty  sand,  the  Winthrop  men  slapped  one  another  on  the 
back  and  yelled  in  triumph.  Then,  spying  that  "no  trespass- 
ing" sign  still  on  Its  tree,  they  tore  it  down,  reversed  the  board, 
and  drew  on  It  a  face  expressive  of  ribald  defiance,  which  they 
nailed  back  in  position.  This  was  no  fit  symbol  for  the  Smile 
of  God.  Indeed,  for  the  Insult  it  almost  seemed  as  though  the 
Almighty  turned  His  face  away  from  the  settlers  who  came 
later  to  Kievet's  Hook  and  gave  It  the  permanent  name  of 
Saybrook. 

Nor  did  God  smile  on  the  other  River  settlements  during 
what  was  ever  afterward  spoken  of  as  the  Hard  Winter.  The 
early  freeze  caught  the  Windsor  people  with  Insufliclent  food 
and  clothing.  Natawanut's  tribesmen  gave  them  corn,  but 
seventy  extra  mouths  could  not  long  be  filled  from  the  Indians' 
store,  which,  because  of  the  hurricane,  was  totally  Inadequate 
even  for  their  own  needs.  Hunters  ranging  the  valley  brought 
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word  of  the  Rebecca's  whereabouts.  The  settlers  decided  to 
abandon  the  settlement  and  make  their  way  down  to  her.  In 
the  bitter  cold,  men,  women,  and  children  kept  the  breath  of 
life  in  shivering  bodies  by  pawing  through  the  snow  for  nuts 
and  roots,  like  the  creatures  of  the  forest  through  which  they 
passed.  Now  torn  by  thorns  reaching  across  the  narrow  trail, 
now  taking  to  the  green  ribbon  of  ice  which  had  been  the 
River,  slipping,  sliding,  stumbling,  falling  and  picking  them- 
selves up  again,  they  want  on,  many  many  days'  journey  down 
to  the  ice-locked  food  ship.  Loosed  by  a  sudden  thaw  in 
December,  the  Rebecca  turned  about  and  carried  the  discour- 
aged Windsorites  back  to  Boston  Towne.  It's  mighty  hard  to 
beat  the  English,  however.  With  spring  their  courage  re- 
turned, and  they  with  it  to  plant  their  pocconock. 

With  spring  too,  very  early  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  the 
Bachelor  dropped  anchor  near  the  River  mouth,  and  shallops 
brought  ashore  the  first  Saybrook  settlers.  Not  the  three  hun- 
dred promised;  not  a  company  of  richly  dressed  ladles  and 
gentlemen;  but  a  band  of  stout  yeomen^  under  Lion  Gardiner, 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  been  coaxed  from  the  service  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  and  hold  the  fort  here — and  the 
River — against  the  Dutch.  As  it  turned  out,  Saybrook  guns 
were  less  needed  against  these  than  against  the  Indians.  The 
eye  for  an  eye  demanded  by  the  English  for  the  murder  of  the 
Virginian  Stone,  together  with  their  championship  of  the  rights 
of  the  River  tribes,  made  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Pequots. 
While  tilling  the  Pyquog  pocconock,  the  new  Wethersfielders 
were  set  upon  by  naked  savages  who  scalped  six  women  and 
two  men,  killed  twenty  of  the  precious  cows  brought  at  such 
pains  from  England,  and  made  off  with  William  Swayne's 
daughters.  Gardiner  saw  the  two  white  girls  among  the  red- 
skins as  the  Pequot  war  fleet  passed  out  of  the  River  mouth, 
sent  a  ball  after  It,  and  nicked  the  bow  of  one  canoe.  Another 
shot  he  dared  not  risk,  lest  captives  be  blown  to  atoms  along 
with  captors.  Nor  did  he  give  chase;  but  when,  stripped  naked, 

^  There  is  no  record  of  these,  but  in  1640  there  were  on  the  Point  Bulls,  Barkers, 
Bushnells,  Chapmans,  Clarks,  Lays,  Lords,  Parkers,  Pratts,  Posts,  and  probably 
Chalkers  and  Tullys. 
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the  girls  had  been  rescued  by  wandering  New  Amsterdam 
sailors  and  clothed  in  their  smocks,  he  grumbled  at  having  to 
reimburse  the  Dutchmen  for  their  trouble.  Safe  within  the 
fort,  the  Swayne  maidens  told  a  tale  of  gentle  treatment  by  an 
old  squaw  to  Mary,  Gardiner's  bride.  If  any  other  white 
woman  was  living  at  Saybrook  at  that  time  there  is  no  mention 
of  her. 

The  same  spring  which  brought  the  Bachelor,  and  the 
bride,  to  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  River,  brought  more 
Newtowners,  John  White  and  Samuel  Wakeman,  to  pre-empt 
nice  Suckiaug  homesites  just  south  of,  and  guarding  the  ford  in 
the  Little  River — on  the  Dutchmen's  preserves!  A  challenge! 
A  chip  on  the  shoulder  and  a  dare  to  knock  it  off !  Which  the 
Dutch  were  slow  to  do.  And  before  they  got  around  to  it  more 
"worthy  and  learned  and  genteel  persons,"  as  Cotton  Mather 
bemoaned,  came  "to  be  buried  alive"  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut.  This  was  the  cavalcade  which,  due  to  the  same 
flowery-penned  Puritan,  has  received  so  much  more  publicity 
than  earlier  arrivals;  this  was  Hooker's  company,^  traveling 
overland  on  the  path  by  this  time  worn  wide  enough  for  Mrs. 
Hooker's  horse  litter  to  pass.  To  have  come  in  a  fleet  of 
pinnaces  would  have  been  easier  had  not  this  group,  purposing 
to  set  up  as  cattle  growers  rather  than  farmers,  been  bringing 
a  large  herd  of  cows.  These  the  women  milked  night  and  morn- 
ing while  the  men  cut  brush  for  fires,  or  sat  around  them 
making  plans.  At  journey's  end,  however,  needs  must  they 
take  to  rude  ferries  of  some  sort,  canoes  or  rafts,  for  the  River 

^  The  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  himself,  William  Wadsworth,  John  Pratt,  William 
Ruscoe,  James  Ensign,  John  Hopkins,  George  Steele,  Stephen  Post,  Thomas  Judd, 
Thomas  Lord,  Sr.,  Richard  Lord,  John  Maynard,  Jeremy  Adams,  Samuel  Greenhill, 
Nathaniel  Richards,  Joseph  Mygatt,  Richard  Butler,  John  Arnold,  Thomas  Bull, 
George  Stocking,  Seth  Grant,  Richard  Olmstead,  Joseph  Eaton,  Thomas  Lord,  Jr., 
John  Olmstead,  Samuel  Whitehead,  and  those  who  had  been  to  the  River  before  and 
gone  back  for  their  families.  Possibly  Thomas  Welles,  William  Whiting,  Andrew 
Bacon,  John  Baysey,  George  Grave,  William  Hyde,  Richard  Lyman,  John  Marsh, 
John  Moody,  William  Parker,  John  Skinner,  Arthur  Smith,  Nathaniel  Ward,  John 
Wilcox,  and  Gregory  Wolerton  also  came  in  this  party.  And  sometime  later  the  same 
year  came  William  Gibbons,  steward  of  George  Wyllys,  with  twenty  men  to  erect  a 
home  for  that  "gent."  It  was  1637  before  others  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  colony  appeared  at  Suckiaug,  namely:  John  Haynes,  Edward  Hopkins,  Thomas 
Spencer,  William  Blumfield,  John  Clark,  and  Andrew  Warner. 
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lay  wide  and  shining  across  the  path  before  they  could  begin  to 
build  on  its  west  bank  the  cabins  which,  added  to  those  already 
weathered  by  the  Hard  Winter,  formed  the  beginnings  of 
Hartford. 

There  were  then,  by  1636,  four  settlements  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood :  this  at  Suckiaug,  two  above  at  Windsor, 
and  one  below  at  Wethersfield.  Banded  together  they  called 
themselves  Connecticut  Colony.  This  cutting  adrift  from  Mas- 
sachusetts by  a  handful  of  whites  in  a  redskin  wilderness  was  a 
very  grave  step,  much  more  courageous  than  can  be  appreci- 
ated today.  It  was  the  result  of  the  leaders'  lack  of  complete 
sympathy  with  certain  Puritan  ideas  and  a  determination  to 
"start  fresh  with  a  system  based  on  broader  political  prin- 
ciples," details  of  which  have  no  place  in  this  simple  chronicle 
of  the  River.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  same  principles,  modi- 
fied or  augmented,  have  not  only  survived  at  Hartford,  but 
have  served  as  a  foundation  for  our  form  of  national  gov- 
ernment. 

To  Connecticut  Colony  came  messengers  from  Gardiner 
telling  of  continued  trouble  with  Pequots.  Hunters  who  ven- 
tured forth  from  the  Saybrook  palisade  were  caught,  tortured, 
and  killed  by  savages  who  lay  in  wait  among  the  long  salt 
grasses;  and  when  Gardiner  himself  went  out  to  burn  this 
ambush  he  was  shot  through  the  thigh,  as  were  two  of  his 
companions.  Another  pair  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran, 
leaving  the  wounded  to  drag  one  another  back  to  safety. 
Harvesters  of  the  grain  on  Cornfield  Point  were  set  upon  and 
the  precious  foodstuff  burned.  And  while  haying  on  one  of 
Attawanhood's  River  islands,  Butterfield,  Mitchell,  and  a 
helper  were  caught,  one  roasted  alive  and  the  others  pierced 
with  arrows,  as  was  proved  when  first  one  body  then  another 
came  home  on  the  next  spring's  freshet.  Hearing  all  these 
things,  a  company  of  eighty  Englishmen  with  as  many  more 
friendly  Indians  sailed  down  from  Hartford  to  join  the  Say- 
brook  garrison  In  ridding  the  country  of  this  menace  once  and 
for  all.  The  massacre  of  the  Pequots  In  their  eastern  strong- 
hold is  not  a  River  story,  except  as  its  aftermath  was  reflected 
in  fire-lighted  skies  to  northward  a  generation  later. 
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Meanwhile,  the  spring  following  that  wholesale  redskin 
destruction,  Saybrook  was  absorbed  Into  Connecticut  Colony; 
the  "noble  company  of  lords  and  ladles"  living  In  stately 
manors  by  the  River's  brink  was  a  beautiful  dream  that  never 
materialized.  Owing  to  increasing  political  complications  In 
England,  only  four  gentlefolk  ever  made  a  home  on  Saybrook 
Point.  George  Fenwick  arrived  there  in  June  1636,  coming 
downstream  in  a  pinnace  from  Hartford  whither  he  had  ridden 
overland  from  Boston.  During  that  summer  he  was  busy  with 
plans  and  returned  to  the  Old  Country  in  the  fall  to  arrange  a 
mortgage  on  his  Northumberland  heritage  and  see  to  the 
transport  of  his  family.  Three  years  later  he  brought  them: 
Lady  Alice,  his  wife,  their  baby  son,  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
Fenwick,  unmarried  sisters.  How  the  hearts  of  these  delicately 
nurtured  women  must  have  quailed  at  sight  of  the  rough  log 
fort  rearing  out  of  the  salt  meadows  by  the  River  mouth !  Of 
the  two  spinsters  there  is  no  word  portrait,  but  Lady  Alice 
was  tall  and  stately  with  a  wealth  of  bright  auburn  hair. 
Having  put  their  all  Into  the  venture,  the  three  ladles  tried 
with  flower  seeds  brought  from  home  and  fruit  trees  con- 
tributed by  the  WInthrops  to  make  an  English  paradise  within 
the  palisades  on  the  low  hill  overlooking  the  River.  During 
her  six  years'  residence  Lady  Alice  bore  two  daughters,  dying 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  second.  This,  with  a  growing  cer- 
tainty that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  failure,  so  disheartened 
Fenwick  that  he  consigned  the  care  of  Lady  Alice's  grave  to 
his  friend  Matthew  Griswold,  the  children  to  his  sisters,  and 
went  back  to  England,  never  to  return. 

In  contrast  to  this  wreck  of  bright  hopes,  the  other  section 
of  Connecticut  Colony  was  growing  so  fast  that  by  1639  It  was 
threatened  with  a  serious  food  shortage;  the  natural  meadows 
could  not  produce  sufficient  grain,  and  the  clearing  of  forests 
took  time.  To  avert  famine  Captain  John  Mason  paddled 
north  many,  many  days'  journey  Into  the  wilderness  to  the 
realm  of  the  rich  and  Industrious  Pocumtucks  where  he  bar- 
gained for  grain.  What  a  sight  must  it  have  been  to  see  these 
redskins  loading  fifty  canoes  with  the  corn  raised  by  their 
squaws,  manning  the  long  craft  In  company  with  such  experi- 
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enced  Indian  sailors  as  Mason  had  brought  with  him,  and 
pushing  out  into  the  River  for  the  hazardous  trip  down  !  Time 
and  labor  were  required  to  carry  all  those  bags  around  the 
white  water  between  the  two  nonotucks  and  that  longer  Swift 
Water  above  Windsor.  Time,  labor,  and  wampum.  This,  then, 
may  well  be  considered  the  first  large  mercantile  venture  of 
the  River's  long  mercantile  history. 

For  a  decade  after  that  the  elder  sons  of  pioneers  were 
kept  busy  extending  the  clearings  about  Windsor,  Wethers- 
field,  and  Hartford.  Then,  the  paternal  cabins  bursting  with 
younger  children,  these  brawny  fellows  began  to  look  south 
toward  the  dark  primeval  forest  lying  below  Wethersfield. 
There  among  the  towering  oaks  and  pines  the  sachem  Sow- 
heag,  after  selling  his  Dancing  Place,  had  retired  to  build 
another  castle  on  Mattabesett  Hill,  back  from  the  River.  On 
the  banks  near  by  in  1647  those  second-crop  pioneers  from 
upstream  began  to  hew  out  of  the  forest  a  site  for  the  begin- 
nings of  Middletown.^^  Little  did  they  think,  as  they  cursed 
those  endless  trees,  chopped  them  down  and  burned  out  the 
stumps  to  make  room  for  cabins  and  cornfields,  that  the  bulk 
of  this  enormous  stand  of  virgin  pine,  chestnut,  and  oak  would 
furnish  their  descendants  with  a  business  far  more  lucrative 
than  farming.  But  the  story  of  Connecticut  River  shipbuilding 
must  wait  on  a  later  chapter. 

The  same  year  that  saw  Mattabesett  trees  begin  to  fall 
under  the  ax,  saw  cabins  rise  across  the  River  from  Saybrook. 
This  was  an  important  move,  since  all  settlements  hitherto 
made  below  Swift  Water  had  been  on  the  west  bank,  probably 
because  of  the  Pequot  menace.  With  that  removed,  the 
younger  white  men  began  to  go  east,  not  west.  Matthew 
Griswold  had  crossed  and  built  on  the  point  east  of  the  River 
mouth  In  1645 '  ^^'^  now,  two  years  later,  he  was  followed  by 
the  De  Wolf,  Champion,  Noyes,  Lay,  Ely,  Lord,  and  Lee 
families  to  the  founding  of  East  Saybrook,  later  rechristened 

^"Between  1647  and  1657  these  families  moved  in:  Alien,  Bacon,  Bloomfield, 
Brown,  Cockran,  Cornwall,  Cheney,  Cole,  Eggelston,  Graves,  Hall,  Holewell,  Harris, 
Hubbard,  Kirby,  Martin,  Miller,  Markham,  Ranney,  Savage,  Smith,  Stocking,  Stow, 
Treat,  Webster,  Whitmore,  White,  Ward,  Wilcox,  and  Warner. 
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Lyme.  Here  the  northern  boundary  ended  six  miles  upstream. 

On  the  west  bank,  however,  it  extended  eight,  and  just 
beyond  that  line  twenty-eight  young  men  soon  to  be  married 
and  eager  to  start  homes  of  their  own,  did  so  in  1668.  This 
town,  called  Haddam,-^^  was  the  nucleus  of  a  bewildering  num- 
ber of  other  Haddams  later  springing  up  across  the  River  in 
Wongunk  country  where  Robert  Chapman  ventured  as  early 
as  1670.  Four  years  later  his  house  had  been  finished  and 
other  Haddamites-^^  joined  him. 

Wethersfield  children  had  already  crossed  the  River  to 
land,  included  in  the  original  Pyquog  purchase,  belonging  to 
Sowheag's  daughter  Sasakonomo.  Now  this  is  an  interesting 
point:  although  it  was  generations  before  Englishmen  recog- 
nized women's  rights  in  ancestral  property,  the  redskins  had 
always  done  so.  Other  sachem's  daughters  put  their  totems 
on  New  England  deeds,  among  them  Shaumpishah  on  Guil- 
ford's, Sepunnemoe  and  Towkishk  on  Chester's,  and  Nenepo- 
wam  on  Northfield's.  Sasakonomo,  however,  did  not  own  all 
the  land  opposite  Wethersfield.  In  1673  more  was  purchased 
from  a  little  band  of  Mohawks  rejoicing  in  such  mouth-filling 
names  as  Tarramuggus,  the  Bear  Catcher;  Wesumpshye,  Big 
Eater;  Massecuooe,  Fierce  Fellow;  Wumpene,  Penny  Pincher; 
Seockett,  the  Wildcat;  Nesaheag,  the  Death  Dealer;  and  Pew- 
ampskin,  the  Blond.  These  personages  sold  out  to  Welles, 
Hales,  Hollisters,  Kimberleys,  and  Talcotts,  whose  homes  are, 
in  some  cases,  still  incorporated  in  the  handsome  mansions 
owned  by  their  descendants  along  Glastonbury's  winding  Street 
today. 

North  of  this  the  Podunks  continued  to  live  on  in  the 
wetuom  village  circling  the  hilltop  castle,  where  Arramanent 
had  succeeded  Wahginnacut,  even  after  the  Goodwins  and 
Pitkins  had  grist  and  fulling  mills  on  Hoccanum  River.  But 
aside  from  the  ferry  tender,  Windsor  folk  did  not  move  over 

^^  Haddam  "first  families"  were  Ackley,  Arnold,  Bates,  Bailey,  Brainerd,  Brooks, 
Butler,  Clarke,  Cone,  Corbee,  Dibble,  Ganes,  Gates,  Hannison,  Jones,  Luxford,  Par- 
ents, Piper,  Shayler,  Smith,  Spencer,  Webb,  and  Wiat. 

^^  Gates,  Bates,  Brainerd,  and  Cone.  The  Ackleys  and  Spencers  settled  in  a 
neighboring  spot  with  Olmsteads  from  Hartford,  Smiths  from  Lyme,  and  other  folk 
fresh  from  Massachusetts  towns. 
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to  their  eastside  pocconock  until  King  Philip's  War  was  over. 

By  the  end  of  the  i6oo's  less  than  fourscore  years  had 
passed  since  colonization  began  in  that  portion  of  the  River 
valley  lying  below  Swift  Water.  The  pressure  of  making 
homes,  filling  them  with  children — ten  to  fifteen  to  a  family — 
feeding  and  clothing  all  these  left  our  forefathers  and  mothers 
little  time  for  reflection  on  the  beauties  of  the  land  purchased 
by  their  sweat,  plus  a  few  thousand  looking-glasses,  bright 
beads,  and  pewter  spoons.  Did  the  red  tribesmen  who  accepted 
these  "presents"  know  they  were  the  price  of  their  heritage? 
Barter  they  knew — peltry  and  food  stuffs;  but  land  was  some- 
thing else  again,  something  sachems  held  in  trust,  as  it  were, 
for  the  tribe  in  such  abundance  there  had  never  been  occasion 
to  consider  sale.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  planting  rights  were 
sometimes  rented.  That  some  such  offer  was  intended  by  old 
Wahginnacut,  rather  than  relinquishment  for  all  time,  seems 
Indicated  by  that  yearly  tribute  of  eighty  beaver  which  he,  and 
not  the  white  men,  promised  to  pay.  Whether  he  and  his  were 
cheated  Is  a  moot  question;  the  settlers  obviously  did  not  think 
so.  Nothing  is  more  variable  than  land  values,  and  the  rich 
River  bottoms  were  worth  little  without  hard  labor,  which 
the  white  man  supplied.  The  upright  Hooker  felt  It  was  actu- 
ally a  major  sin  to  let  such  fruitful  land  lie  fallow,  as  most  of 
it  did  under  Indian  dominion.  As  for  the  sellers,  not  a  single 
member  of  the  lower  River  tribes  ever  raised  a  hand  against 
the  buyers  when  other  native  New  Englanders  went  on  the 
warpath.  Indeed,  Attawanhood  was  "so  taken  In  love  with 
the  English"  that  he  gave  them  whole  townships  out  of  sheer 
admiration,  reserving  for  himself  only  Six  Mile  Island,  and 
asking  nothing  in  return  for  the  princely  gift  but  a  white  man's 
education  for  his  sons  and  a  grave  for  his  own  bones  In  the 
white  man's  burying  place.  Before  he  had  need  for  that  scant 
six  feet  of  earth  he  was  to  earn  it  by  further  services  to  his 
English  friends,  as  will  be  seen. 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  trip  of  Wahglnnacut's  had 
brought  white  men  not  only  to  the  pocconock  below  Swift 
Water,  but  to  others  above :  the  purchasers  of  Agawam  were 
not   far  behind  those   of  Sucklaug.    Above  or  below  those 
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troublesome  rapids  the  story  is  the  same,  that  old  old  story  of 
pioneers  in  every  land  in  every  period  of  time,  never  more 
vividly  told  than  in  the  words  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  : 
".  .  .  in  journeys  often,  in  peril  of  waters,  in  peril  of  robbers, 
in  peril  of  the  heathen,  in  peril  among  false  brethren.  In 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often.  In  cold  and  nakedness.  .  .  ."  The 
early  English  immigrants  carried  the  torch  of  civilization  up 
the  long  sinuous  River  through  one  of  the  most  pregnant  cen- 
turies of  history. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

First  White  Men  above  Swift  Water 

A  SHALLOP  is  listed  among  the  property  of  William 
Pynchon,  old  friend  and  neighbor  of  Thomas  Hooker  in 
England.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  when  he  set 
out  to  inspect  the  land  at  Agawam  in  September  1634  he  did 
not  come  by  water,  but  strode  west  along  the  same  trail 
Wahginnacut  had  taken  east  three  years  previously.  The 
sachem  had  gone  in  moccasins;  William,  being  a  "gent,"  strode 
in  full  boots  while  his  companions,  John  Cable  and  John  Wood- 
stock, being  merely  "goodmen,"  had  to  get  along  as  best  they 
could  in  half-boots.  The  first  John  was  a  prospective  settler, 
the  second  an  interpreter.  Both  remained  to  build  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  River  a  shelter  to  receive  the  goods  of  the  First 
Families,^  limited  to  fifty,  expected  the  next  spring. 

In  a  chronicle  of  the  River  it  is  a  temptation  to  accept  the 
statement  of  the  Hampton  County  historian  that  all  these 
families  sailed  directly  up  to  their  new  doorstep  in  the  Bach- 
elor and  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay — Swift  Water  notwithstand- 
ing. But  in  view  of  the  Inconvenience  those  rapids  caused  later 
to  more  experienced  rivermen,  it  seems  likely  both  boats 
anchored  below,  and  that  tools  and  truck  were  packed  up  over 
the  well-worn  Indian  trail.  After  so  much  exertion  it  was 
doubly  discouraging  to  be  told  that  the  west  bank  site  with  its 
shelter  would  be  under  water  in  freshet  season.    Nothing  to 

^  As  with  so  many  early  settlements,  no  complete  list  has  survived.  However,  the 
first  home  lots  were  assigned  to  William  Blake,  Thomas  Woodford,  Thomas  UflFord 
(possibly  the  same  man),  William  Pynchon,  his  sons-in-law  Henry  Smith  and  Jehu 
Burr,  John  Cable  and  John  Reader,  Matthew  Mitchell,  Samuel  Butterfield,  and 
Edmund  and  Jonas  Wood.  Pynchon's  fourteen-year-old  son,  John,  destined  to  loom 
large  in  the  history  of  the  plantation,  was  also  in  the  first  party,  as  was  his  sister 
Mary,  whose  marriage  to  Elizur  Holyoke  was  the  first  performed  in  the  settlement, 
probably  by  the  Reverend  John  Moxon,  who  arrived  in  1637.  Deacon  Chapin  and 
four  sons  came  in  1640,  and  Miles  Morgan  two  years  later. 

29 
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do,  however,  but  to  move  across  to  the  east  bank  and  bargain 
for  fresh  territory  extending  from  Masaksick,  the  Long 
Meadow,  north  to  the  Chicopee  River.  Thirteen  redskins, 
headed  by  old  and  young  Cummucha  and  Matanchan,  sold,  or 
rented,  this  piece  for  "eighteen  fathom  wampum,"  plus  an 
equal  number  of  hatchets,  knives,  and  hoes — the  latter  doubt- 
less much  appreciated  by  the  Agawam  squaws.  And  Agawam 
the  white  men  called  the  town  they  built  parallel  to  the  shore 
— definitely  the  first  settlement  on  that  side  of  the  River  at 
any  point.  Later  the  name  was  changed  to  Springfield  in  honor 
of  Pynchon's  native  Essex  village,  and  "Agawam"  transferred 
to  the  original  west-shore  property.  Only  heads  of  families 
could  build  along  the  exclusive  eastside  Main  Street.  And  at 
least  two  of  Deacon  Chapin's  sons  were  men  grown.  So  Henry 
and  Japhet  fared  forth  to  the  northern  limits  and  built  about 
1640,  the  former  south  of  and  the  latter  north  of  the  Chicopee. 
Between  them  they  fathered  eight  sons,  who  in  turn  begot 
eighty-seven  children,  mostly  boys.  No  wonder  the  name 
Chapin  was,  and  is,  frequent  in  Springfield  annals! 

Meanwhile  things  were  humming  below  the  settlement. 
Neither  William  nor  his  folk  intended  to  farm  it  except  for 
sustenance.  Nor  did  they  plan  to  raise  cattle  for  market,  like 
their  Hartford  neighbors.  In  bringing  down  those  peltry- 
laden  canoes,  spring  after  spring,  the  redskins,  whether  they 
ran  Swift  Water  or  carried  around  it,  made  camp  below. 
William  saw  there  the  ideal  place  for  trade.  Soon  the  storage 
barn  he  built  at  Warehouse  Point  was  bursting  with  goods  for 
shipment  down-River  and  around  to  Boston.  This  thriving 
business  brought  Springfield  into  conflict  with  Connecticut  Col- 
ony after  the  latter  in  1644  purchased  the  Saybrook  Fort  from 
Fenwick  and  agreed  to  pay  him,  for  ten  years,  tuppence  per 
bushel  on  all  grain  passing  out  of  the  River,  together  with 
further  tax  on  exported  livestock.  Under  orders  from  Hart- 
ford, John  Mason,  commander  of  the  Fort,  attempted  to 
collect  on  the  cargoes  of  the  Pynchon  fleet,  Connecticut  con- 
tending that,  as  the  Fort  made  the  River  safe  for  reciprocity, 
Hartford  should  not  do  all  the  reciprocating.  Springfield,  hav- 
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Ing  by  now  discovered  that  she  was,  after  all,  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts where  she  was  forced  to  pay  royal  taxes,  refused  to  be 
held  up  for  River  tolls,  and  while  the  guns  of  the  Fort  never 
fired  across  the  bow  of  a  Springfield  boat,  a  hot  word-battle 
raged  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Boston,  which 
had  never  asked  outsiders  to  help  support  "the  castle"  guard- 
ing the  Bay,  began  to  collect  on  all  goods  carried  past  it.  Now 
that  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  Hartford  saw  the  matter 
of  River  entry  quite  differently  and  ceased  to  demand  tribute 
at  Saybrook.  Whereupon  Boston  rescinded  her  new  customs, 
and  another  River  war  was  ended;  Springfielders  were  free  to 
carry  up  and  down  all  the  peltry  and  knickknacks  the  storage 
place  at  Warehouse  Point  would  accommodate. 

As  nearly  all  the  bijouterie  paid  out  for  Massachusetts 
townsites  on  the  River  came  out  of  said  storage  place.  Ware- 
house Point  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Stock  Exchange.  An  early  transaction  was  that  with 
Chickwallopp,  Nessahlant,  and  Nassachochee,  who  turned 
over  their  western  nonotuck  for  a  certain  amount  of  bijouterie 
in  1653.  Chick,  Ness,  and  Nass,  however,  accomplished  the 
feat  of  having  their  cake  and  eating  It  too;  for  they  continued 
to  live  on  near  the  families^  who  moved  In  the  next  spring  and 
called  this  nonotuck  Northampton.  Elizur  Holyoke  being 
prominent  In  the  deal.  It  seems  likely  it  was  at  this  time  the 
great  "deer"  mountain  chased  by  the  Galloping  "stage"  Hills 
to  the  River  brink  became  known  as  Mount  Holyoke. 

The  eastern  nonotuck,  as  rich  a  stretch  of  meadow  as  ever 
lay  tucked  in  the  curve  of  a  River's  elbow,  was  transferred 
from  red  owners  to  white  In  1654.  Perhaps  the  Springfield 
"MIghties" — Pynchon,  Holyoke,  and  Chapin — had  become 
overstocked.  Or  maybe  Chick,  Ness,  and  Nass  had  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  reflections  In  their  cheap  looking-glasses; 
anyway,  they  demanded  bigger  and  better  ones,  sharper  toma- 

2  Those  of  Robert  Bartlett,  Edward  Elmer,  William  Horton,  and  John  Webb  were 
probably  the  first,  followed  soon  by  those  of  Thomas  Roote,  William  James,  and 
William  Clarke.  Richard  Lyman,  Joseph  Parsons,  and  Alexander  Edwards  were  also 
early  settlers. 
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hawks,  and  more  hoes.    Land  prices  had  risen,  and  Hadley 
cost  her  Founding  Families^  goods  to  the  tune  of  fifty  pounds. 

Parson  Russell's  house  at  the  south  end  of  the  nonotuck 
was  scarcely  shingled  when  two  fugitives  crept  up-RIver  during 
long  moonless  nights  and  sought  sanctuary.  They  were  the 
regicides  General  Edward  Whalley  and  General  William 
Goffe,  fleeing  into  this  remote  wilderness  from  Connecticut 
where  hunters  of  all  who  had  signed  the  death  warrant  of 
King  Charles  I  were  hot  on  their  trail.  It  seems  incredible  that 
two  men  could  have  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  that  Hadley 
house  with  not  a  soul  in  the  community  the  wiser,  except  Par- 
son himself  and  perhaps  a  trusted  deacon  or  so.  Yet  such  is 
the  case.  Long  afterward  old  records  came  to  light  to  prove  it. 
Whalley  died  there  and  was  interred  as  secretly  as  he  had  lived, 
either  in  Parson's  cellar  or  under  a  stone  fence  between  the 
property  of  the  two  deacons,''  so  that,  should  the  King's  hench- 
men ask  embarrassing  questions.  Marsh,  Eastman,  and  Russell 
could  all  swear  honestly  that  no  regicide  lay  beneath  their 
property.  After  Whalley's  death,  Goffe,  his  son-in-law,  left 
Hadley.  The  "Mr.  Cook"  who  lived  for  three  years  in  the 
house  of  Captain  Joseph  Bull  of  Hartford  is  thought  to  have 
been  he. 

But  to  go  back  to  Hadley  beginnings.  The  fifty  pounds 
spent  for  goods  exchanged  for  land  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
proved  a  sound  investment  when  the  Founding  Fathers  sold 
Capawonk  Meadow,  on  the  west  shore,  for  more  than  the 
whole  sum.  Indians  weren't  the  only  people  to  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too.    Did  Quinatucquet  resent  this  stroke  of  busi- 

3  Parson  John  Russell  of  Wethersfield  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Webster  of  Hart- 
ford, displeased  with  matters  in  Connecticut  Colony,  brought  here  the  Belding,  Billings, 
Dickinson,  Graves,  Warner  and  White  families,  which  were  joined  at  the  same  time 
by  the  AUis  and  Meakins  families  of  Braintree,  Mass.  Elder  Goodwin  also  came 
here  from  Hartford,  and  another  early  landholder  was  Captain  John  Cullick,  husband 
of  George  Fenwick's  sister  Mary. 

^  The  latter  theory  gains  by  the  fact  that  the  bones  found  in  the  Russell  cellar 
when  the  house  was  torn  down  many  years  later  were  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay, 
while  those  of  another  regicide,  John  Dixwell,  buried  at  New  Haven,  and  those  of 
Lady  Fenwick,  much  longer  interred  at  Saybrook,  were  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation 
when  exhumed.  The  bones  in  the  Russell  cellar  were  probably  an  Indian's;  many 
such  being  found  all  along  the  River. 
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ness?  And  is  that  why  01'  Ma  River,  for  three  hundred 
years,  has  been  slowly  augmenting  Capawonk  acreage  and 
subtracting  from  Hadley's  nonotuck? 

For  a  time  both  sides  of  the  River  formed  a  single  com- 
munity, with  the  Allis  and  Meakins  families,  who  built  on  the 
west  bank,  obliged  to  cross  to  meeting — a  real  hardship  under 
summer's  blistering  sun,  on  spring  freshets,  or  swept  by  the  icy 
northern  blast  which  penetrated  their  homespuns  as  they  slipped 
and  slid  on  the  frozen  River.  Nor  could  they  stay  snug  by 
their  own  firesides;  the  law  compelled  meeting  attendance, 
come  hell  or  high  water.  Several  pleas  were  made  for  the 
right  to  set  up  a  separate  parish  before  permission  was  granted 
in  1670,  and  Capawonk  divorced  from  Hadley  and  named 
Hatfield. 

The  part  of  the  sailboat  in  all  these  migrations  rarely 
appears  In  the  records.  Yet  It  and  its  predecessor,  the  Indian 
canoe,  were  very  vital  factors.  The  Podunk  Trail  around 
Swift  Water  might  be  worn  smooth  enough  for  oxcarts,  but 
the  narrow  tree-hung  paths  into  the  northern  wilderness  were 
faint  and  tortuous.  Cattle  driven  through  widened  them,  but 
the  River  remained  the  favorite  avenue  of  travel.  Since  few 
could  afford  the  time  or  money  to  build  pinnaces  or  pinks,  and 
the  native  craft  were  incapable  of  transporting  large  loads, 
the  English  developed  what  was  later  called  "Yankee  ingenu- 
ity." One  of  Its  fruits,  albeit  one  never  patented  or  otherwise 
credited  to  Its  Inventor,  was  the  Connecticut  River  Hatboat. 
This  long  shallow  draft  freighter,  resembling  a  scow,  was  pro- 
pelled upstream  by  ash  poles,  "snubbed"  against  the  banks 
when  water  was  deep,  or  "set"  on  the  bottom  when  shallow — 
in  either  case  a  back-breaking  business.  The  return  journey 
with  the  current  was  less  arduous  and  more  exciting;  rivermen 
became  extremely  skillful  In  running  the  various  rapids. 
Despite  much  elbow  grease  required,  flatboats  come  under  the 
heading  of  sail  since  frequently  a  mast  was  set  amidships  and 
rigged  with  a  square  sheet,  sometimes  two,  one  above  the 
other,  which  was  fine  and  dandy  in  a  fair  wind.  With  no  wind, 
or  one  adverse — well,  there  was  always  that  "white  ash 
breeze,"  as  the  setting  poles  were  called,  and  plenty  of  brawn 
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to  man  them,  for  many  families  followed  the  River  generation 
after  generation.  The  flatboat  business,  though  not  exactly 
a  monopoly,  was  pretty  well  in  the  hands  of  Miles  Morgan 
and  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  managed  the  shipping  interests  for 
the  Springfield  "Mighties." 

Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  most  of  the 
meager  farm  and  household  necessities  of  the  Northampton, 
Hadley,  and  Hatfield  pioneers  arrived  by  River,  as  well  as 
those  required  to  open  further  "fields."  Five  more  of  these 
were  to  come  into  being  before  colonization  ceased  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  In  i66i  John  Pynchon,  Robert  Ashley, 
and  George  Colton  went  ten  miles  up  the  tributary  which 
debouches  into  the  Great  River  opposite  Springfield,  and  bar- 
gained for  the  pocconock  in  the  fork.  This  was  wilderness 
indeed;  no  white  man's  roof  rose  between  it  and  the  Hudson 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  north  unbroken  forest  stretched  into 
Canada.  Would  anybody  stay?  Yes,  a  few  intrepid  souls^ 
barricaded  behind  a  palisade,  stuck  out  the  five  years  necessary 
to  prove  title  to  Woronoke,  afterward  called  Westfield. 

Previous  to  that,  the  same  year  that  the  Northampton 
settlers  took  possession  of  the  western  nonotuck,  plans  were 
made  by  the  Bay  Colony  to  recompense  the  town  of  Dedham 
for  two  thousand  acres  lopped  off  to  start  John  Eliot's  Indian 
Christianizing  experiment  at  Natick.  This  "equivalent,"  so 
called,  was  a  tract  of  twenty-five  miles  bordering  the  Connect- 
icut River  at  Pocumtuck.  Divided  into  "cow  commons,  sheep 
and  goat  commons,"  the  first  being  the  most  desirable,  this 
property  was  traded  in  at  Boston  like  stocks  and  bonds.  Never- 
theless no  white  man  attempted  to  plow  a  "cow  common"  until 
1669  when  Samuel  Hinsdale  poled  his  family  up-River,  built  a 
cabin  at  Pocumtuck,  and  did  so.  Mehuman,  his  son,  was  the 
first-born  of  the  settlement.  Two  years  after  Samuel's  arrival 
a  couple  of  "gents,"  John  Allen  and  Eleazer  Lusher,  and 
thirty-nine  "goodmen"  not  designated  by  name  except  Samson 
Frary,  Godfrey  Nims,  and  the  first  Timothy  Dwight,  were 
working  on  home  lots.   Sachem  Chauk  and  the  few  remaining 

^  Mr.  Cornish,  Captain  Cook,  George  and  Isaac  Phelps,  Thomas  Dewey,  J.  Noble, 
David  Ashley,  John  Ponder,  John  Ingersoll,  and  John  Holyoke. 
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Pocumtucks  moved  back  from  the  River  to  the  western  hills, 
whence  they  looked  down  on  these  strange  males  who  delved 
while  their  squaws  merely  spun.  How  those  men  did  work, 
laying  out  that  long  Street  which,  through  thick  and  thin — 
and  some  of  its  history  is  very  thick — has  always  been  known 
as  Deerfieldl 

About  the  same  time,  William  Pynchon  authorized  a  plan- 
tation some  eight  miles  further  north  at  Squakheag  where,  in 
1673,  a  few  Northampton,  Hadley,  and  Hatfield  folk  built  a 
palisaded  blockhouse  on  this,  the  actual  frontier  along  the 
River,  and  called  it  Northfield.  Framed  by  the  everlasting 
hills,  the  spot  was,  and  is,  breath-takingly  lovely.  Even  the 
puritanical  pioneers,  schooled  to  ignore  all  beauty,  could  not 
close  their  eyes  to  what  lay  spread  before  them,  and  reported: 
"Providence  led  us  to  this  place.  It  is  indeed  far  from  our 
plantations.  The  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  dwell  in  the 
valley,  and  if  they  have  attachment  to  any  spot  on  earth  it 
must  delight  them  to  live  here."  Translated  into  Pocumtucks 
and  Squakheags,  it  is  true  the  natives  were  attached  to  the 
River  valley;  and  now  they  saw  its  wild  charm  threatened  by 
the  ax  of  those  fool  Englishmen  who  worked.  Worked  and 
bred;  the  second  generation  was  pushing  the  walls  of  the  cabins 
outward  and  beginning  to  crowd  the  redskin.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  one  faced  with  this  problem;  the  Springfield  "Mighties" 
pushed  back  their  knitted  red  Puritan  caps  and  scratched  their 
heads.  What  to  do?  Timid  souls  refused  to  fare  forth  into 
those  far  northern  settlements.  The  eyes  of  the  "Mighties" 
turned  toward  the  hills  south  of  Agawam  where  no  white 
man's  smoke  rose  short  of  Warehouse  Point  because  of  con- 
tinued disputes  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  colo- 
nies over  their  mutual  boundary.  Believing  it  settled  in  1670, 
the  Bay  Fathers  granted  Pynchon  the  right  to  speculate  in  the 
"Stony  River  Plantations"  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. Bidders  were  scarce,  however;  Swift  Water  was  difficult 
to  cross.  The  first  hilltop  baby  was  not  born  until  Ephraim 
Bartlett  made  his  appearance  in  1675,  with  Mindwell  Olds 
nine  months  behind  him.  Five  years  later  the  population  had 
increased  sufficiently  to  demand  the  right  to  establish  a  meet- 
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inghouse.  When  it  was  finished,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Younglove 
mounted  the  pulpit.  His  very  name  must  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion, for  the  same  year  thirty-eight  bachelors  joined  the 
twenty-four  families  and  called  the  place  Suffield. 

Across  the  River  from  It,  and  easier  of  access  from  Spring- 
field, was  another  sightly  ridge  held  by  the  sachem  Totops 
until  1679,  when  he  accepted  sundry  gimcracks  for  the  same 
and  saw  John  Pease  and  his  two  sons  move  In.  These  were 
soon  joined  by  others  who,  according  to  agreement  with  the 
"MIghties,"  laid  out  roads  and  bordered  them  with  saplings. 
In  1688  this  eastern  hilltop  was  Incorporated  In  a  township  and 
called  Enfield.  Thereafter  those  tempestuous  temper-teasing 
five  miles  of  Swift  Water  were  known  as  Enfield  Rapids. 

Other  temper-teasing  matters  continued  to  try  men's  souls. 
That  colonial  boundary  was  by  no  means  settled.  One  survey 
after  another  was  run,  now  too  far  south  to  suit  Connecticut, 
again  too  far  north  to  please  Massachusetts.  Out  of  these 
larger  disputes  rose  local  arguments — Enfield  with  Windsor 
and  Suffield  with  SImsbury.  Not  until  a  century  and  a  half  of 
bickering  had  passed  did  the  combatants  finally  come  to  terms; 
since  1803  both  Enfield  and  Suffield  have  been  peaceful  parts 
of  Connecticut. 

Meanwhile  much  water  had  run  down  the  River.  And  with 
it  had  come  many  craft — canoes,  flatboats,  pinks,  and  pinnaces 
carrying  the  product  of  pocconock,  hoccanum,  scantic,  and 
honckscut  to  Boston  Towne.  Pynchon's  Company  had  many 
boats  on  the  River,  to  say  nothing  of  individuals  like  Samuel 
Porter  and  John  Smith  of  Hadley,  who  carried  on  private 
trade.  Ferrying  was  also  a  lucrative  business,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  was  not  one  single  bridge  spanning  the 
Connecticut  River  until  long  after  the  Revolution.  Both  above 
and  below  Swift  Water  many  hand-  or  horse-driven  ferryboats 
scuttled  back  and  forth  between  settlements.  To  mention  only 
a  few,  the  Bissells  of  Windsor  established  the  first  regular 
service  in  1641.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  River  the  Whlttle- 
seys  were  running  a  ferry  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme  In  1662, 
and  two  years  later  the  Chapmans  began  operating  one  at 
Haddam.    Northernmost  was  the  ferry  of  the  Kelloggs  at 
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Hadley  where  three  generations  of  that  name  plied  the  waters 
between  the  two  nonotucks.  Business  was  booming.  Now  the 
down-River  craft  began  to  bring  back  not  only  necessities,  but 
luxuries — fine  feathers  for  fine  birds  other  than  those  that 
quacked  In  honckscuts.  And  this  brought  about — well,  scarcely 
a  war,  but  at  any  rate  a  grand  tempest  in  a  teapot. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  New  England,  poor  folk — 
that  Is  to  say,  goodmen  possessed  of  less  than  two  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  property — were  prohibited  by  law  from  wear- 
ing full  boots,  or  fastening  their  mandlllons  or  doublets  with 
silver  or  gold  buttons.  If  a  goody  appeared  in  public  with 
more  than  one  slash  in  her  sleeve,  or  with  a  knot  of  ribbon  at 
her  shoulder,  she  was  fined,  as  she  was  also  for  "wearing  of 
silks  or  tiffany  hoods  or  scarves."  This  was  not,  as  had  been 
supposed,  the  result  of  the  Puritan  horror  of  finery,  but  the 
autocratic  attempt  to  prohibit  its  use  by  the  proletariat  while 
the  gentry,  of  whom,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  were 
quite  a  few  in  New  England,  went  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  like  Judge  Samuel  Sewell  of  Boston,  who  was  a  perfect 
peacock  on  parade  when  he  went  courting — which  was  early 
and  often.  The  courts,  however,  had  difficulty  in  collecting 
fines  for  the  breaking  of  these  sumptuary  laws,  and  on  the 
Connecticut  River  defiance  of  them  was  particularly  flagrant 
among  the  women.  At  the  spring  court  held  at  Springfield  In 
1673,  twenty-five  maids  and  matrons  of  that  place,  North- 
ampton, Hadley,  and  Westfield  were  had  up  before  the  judge 
for  dressing  too  smartly.  Evidently  Joseph  Kellogg's  profit 
had  increased  his  fortune  into  the  two-hundred-pound  class,  for 
his  wife  was  dismissed.  Thomas  Wells's  was  "admonished," 
and  the  rest  made  to  pay  the  fine.  Without  salutary  effect,  for 
three  years  later  a  much  larger  group  of  dressy  females  was 
arraigned,  including  sixteen-year-old  Hannah  Lyman  of  North- 
ampton, who  had  the  presumption  to  face  the  judge  on  his 
bench  in  the  forbidden  silk  "worn  in  a  flaunting  manner."  For 
six  more  years  the  "MIghties"  waged  a  losing  fight  against 
female  extravagance  In  costume  and  then  surrendered.  By  then 
victory  had  lost  significance  for  women;  beside  the  men  they 
were  fighting  a  common  foe. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

The  River  Runs  Red 

EVENTS  do  not  fall  out  of  a  clear  sky;  they  only  seem 
to  the  uninitiated  to  do  so.  War  whoops  In  New  Eng- 
land forests  surprised  many,  but  the  Powers  that  Were 
had  long  realized  that  too  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  mental  processes  of  these  children  of  nature  among  whom 
they  had  come.  The  Indian  could  be  embarrassingly  logical. 
He  did  not  forget  easily;  the  vengeance  meted  out  to  the 
Pequots  made  a  deep  Impression.  If  the  white  man  could  thus 
exact  measure  for  measure  In  the  case  of  two  adventurers 
murdered  at  the  River's  mouth,  John  Redskin  was  equal  to 
taking  an  eye  for  an  eye  on  several  accounts.  These  white 
men  were  becoming  altogether  too  numerous,  and  their  ways 
were  not  the  red  man's  ways.  They  chopped  down  the  forests 
to  increase  the  pocconocks  and  tampered  with  the  hoccanums 
by  damming  the  brooks  to  turn  their  mill  wheels,  thus  llmlting 
the  hunting  and  fishing  In  which  they  too  engaged.  Some  of 
their  other  methods  seemed  to  John  Redskin  pretty  small. 
Take  that  tongue-loosening,  courage-Inspiring  beverage  they 
had  Introduced  to  him.  All  too  often,  as  time  went  on.  It 
failed  to  induce  these  phenomena.  Then  he  discovered  why. 
Some  of  the  palefaces  drank  half  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
and  filled  it  up  from  the  River  before  offering  It  as  wampum. 
John  learned  to  test  the  brew  before  doing  business.  He  would 
throw  a  sample  of  it  Into  the  fire,  and  If  the  blaze  flared  he 
was  satisfied;  If  It  was  quenched,  the  bargain  was  off.  Thus 
among  redskins  all  liquor  became  known  as  firewater.  In 
vain  did  the  "Mighties"  make  laws  against  its  sale  to  natives, 
for  these  had  looked  upon  the  wine  when  It  was  red  and  be- 
come its  slaves.  Bootlegging  was  firmly  established,  with  the 
usual  deterioration  in  the  product.  The  worse  the  liquor,  the 
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more  potent  for  exaggerating  the  Indians'  grievances,  some  of 
which  were  imaginary  and  others  only  too  real,  like  that  of 
the  Narragansets  when  they  found  themselves  being  slowly 
forced  into  a  narrow  strip  of  land  with  their  backs  to  salt 
water.  Threats  whispered  in  wetuoms  could  not  be  silenced 
forever  by  wise  old  sachems  who  saw  beyond  the  ends  of  their 
Roman  noses.  At  length  Massasoit,  friend  of  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan,  died  in  the  fullness  of  years,  and  his  power  fell  to  his 
younger  son  Metacon,  called  because  of  his  pompous  strutting 
King  Philip. 

If  this  young  sachem  did  not  light  the  torch,  at  least  he 
carried  it.  So  too  did  the  squaw  of  his  dead  elder  brother. 
Cherchez  la  femnie  is  the  French  expression  of  a  universal 
conviction;  doubtless  the  redskins  had  their  own  phrase.  Cer- 
tainly the  English  went  looking  for  Weetamoe,  the  red  Ama- 
zon who  led  her  own  warriors  into  battle,  but  never  battle  as 
the  English  understood  it.  New  England  trainbands^  were 
skilled  in  the  European  method  of  fighting,  in  solid  formation. 
With  banners  flying  and  drums  rolling,  troops  pressing  musket 
to  shoulder  marched  forth  to  meet  an  enemy  similarly  de- 
ployed, and  might  the  best  men  win.  Such  was  not  the  Indian 
method.  Camouflaged  with  paint  so  that  one  redskin  couldn't 
be  told  from  another,  or  from  the  autumn  foliage,  savage  war- 
riors became  part  of  the  landscape  out  of  which  they  sprang 
without  warning.  No  chivalry  forbade  making  war  on  women 
and  children,  which  the  European  of  that  day  considered  un- 
ethical. As  for  ingenious  tortures,  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
could  have  taken  lessons  from  the  North  American  Indian. 
Mere  death  was  nothing  to  what  might  first  have  to  be  en- 
dured at  his  hands — fingers  and  toes  sliced  off  to  make  him 
necklaces,  sensitive  parts  of  the  main  trunk  torn  away,  a  lower 
jaw  hacked  to  pieces,  or  incisions  made  through  which  the 
victim  bled  slowly  to  death,  like  veal,  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties  surrounded  by  a  howling  mob  which  added  insult  to 
injury  by  taking  his  scalp  just  before  the  end.  Nor  was  physical 
suffering  the  only  sort  John  Redskin  knew  how  to  inflict.  A 
baby  snatched  from  its  mother's  arms  would  be  swung  by  the 

^  Colonial  term  for  militia. 
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heels,  screaming,  then  its  downy  head  cracked  like  a  nut  on 
the  family  doorstep. 

Atrocities  like  these  had  already  been  perpetrated  when 
suddenly  the  Nonotucks  deserted  their  village,  leaving  be- 
hind the  murdered  body  of  their  old  sachem  to  tell  its  white 
discoverers  that  again  the  peace  councils  of  ancients  had  been 
repudiated.  At  this  Major  John  Pynchon,  on  whose  hands, 
better  trained  for  business  than  warfare,  command  of  the  local 
trainband  had  been  forced,  sent  out  a  cry  for  help.  Beverly 
answered  with  Lothrop's  command,  Watertown  with  Beers's, 
and  Hartford  with  Watts's,  augmented  by  fifty  red  warriors 
under  the  ever-faithful  Attawanhood. 

By  the  last  week  in  August  1675  Lothrop  and  Watts  were 
hot  on  the  trail  of  the  runaway  Nonotucks  with  orders  to  scour 
the  northern  woods  and  leave  a  few  men  to  reinforce  the 
meager  garrisons  at  Deerfield  and  Northfield.  The  English- 
men underestimated  the  sagacity  of  the  natives  they  had  come 
to  look  down  upon.  Encumbered  by  cattle,  squaws,  and 
papooses,  the  Nonotucks  knew  well  enough  they  could  not 
outdistance  pursuers;  therefore  they  hid  in  a  strategic  am- 
bush on  Wequamps,  into  which  Lothrop  marched  his  solid 
ranks  with  banners  flying — banners  bloodied  by  the  vital 
stream  of  many  English  before,  after  half  a  day's  sharp 
fighting,  the  dragoons  retreated.  Whereupon  the  Nonotucks 
fled,  never  to  return  in  peace  to  the  River. 

At  Deerfield  the  women  and  children  outnumbered  the  men 
three  to  one,  even  after  the  addition  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
Hartford  trainband,  and  the  long  cabin-bordered  Street  was 
protected  by  palisades  only  at  three  points.  These  were  at- 
tacked simultaneously  in  broad  daylight  of  September  ist  by 
sixty  Indians  whose  tribal  identity  was  concealed  by  warpaint. 
They  were  successfully  driven  off.  The  day  following.  North- 
field  was  less  fortunate  when  Sagamore  Sam's  NIpmucks  sur- 
prised farmers  in  the  fields  and  killed  eight,  the  survivors  es- 
caping to  the  blockhouse,  where  they  stood  siege  for  more  than 
a  week  before  help  arrived.  Had  the  English  learned  anything 
from  the  ambush  on  Wequamps,  their  waiting  would  have 
been  shorter,  for  terror  lent  wings  to  the  feet  of  the  men 
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who  fled  from  the  battlefield  to  carry  the  news  down-RIver. 
Captain  Beers  started  to  the  relief  as  swiftly,  only  to  rush 
his  men  without  flanking  scouts  straight  into  the  trap.  Below  a 
hill,  later  named  Beers  Mountain  as  a  memorial  of  that  day, 
all  but  thirteen  of  the  Hartford  trainband  were  killed.  Dash- 
ing back  to  the  Hadley  Headquarters,  those  who  escaped 
found  that  the  rest  of  their  trainband,  under  Major  Treat,  had 
just  departed  on  a  false  alarm  from  the  home  folks.  Caught 
by  the  tragic  news  from  Northfield,  Treat  turned  his  horses 
and  galloped  up  the  trail  to  the  bloody  spot  where  the  morale 
of  his  men  was  badly  shaken  by  the  sight  of  their  comrades' 
heads  grinning  in  death-frozen  frightfulness  from  spikes  set 
by  the  wayside  in  warning.  A  warning  fulfilled  when  the  sav- 
ages fell  upon  the  Hartford  men  in  the  very  act  of  burying  the 
headless  bodies. 

That  night  the  Northfield  pioneers,  abandoning  homes, 
crops,  and  cattle,  mounted  their  women  and  children  before 
and  behind  them  and  fled  with  Treat's  men  back  to  Hadley, 
where  the  peaceful  farming  community  had  already  evolved 
Into  an  armed  camp.  The  wide  Street  was  trampled  by  the 
mounts  of  dragoons.  Banners  vied  with  the  maples  for  gor- 
geousness,  and  the  September  sun  struck  glints  from  morion 
and  flintlock.  All  these  extra  men  and  horses  had  to  be  fed, 
and  while  the  local  harvest  was  bountiful  It  was  entirely  Inade- 
quate for  such  demands.  On  Deerfield  pocconocks  the  shocked 
corn  stood  undisturbed,  probably  because  the  Indians,  cock- 
sure of  Impending  victory,  planned  to  gather  It  for  their  own 
winter  needs.  Those  of  the  trainbands  were  more  Immediate; 
Deerfield,  now  the  outpost  In  the  River,  must  be  protected  and 
its  surplus  foodstuffs  brought  down  to  Hadley  Headquarters. 

To  this  double  duty  was  assigned  Lothrop's  force  with 
orders  to  commandeer  the  necessary  farmers  and  oxcarts.  Not 
an  Indian  did  the  soldiers  catch  sight  of  on  the  way  up.  Nor 
did  anyone  else  see  a  single  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Nipmucks 
who  crossed  the  River  by  night  to  join  the  Pocumtucks  In  the 
Sunsick  Hills,  whence  they  looked  down  on  the  bustling  village 
where  the  corn  was  brought  in,  threshed  hastily,  and  shoveled 
into  sacks.   These  were  piled  into  every  available  cart.  Then 
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with  a  great  cracking  of  whips,  yells  of  "Gee!"  and  "Haw!" 
the  cavalcade  got  under  way  surrounded  by  the  trainband  in 
close  formation  with  never  a  scout  padding  ahead  or  parting 
the  bushes  at  left  or  right.  Below  Deerfield  the  Pocumtuck 
Path  narrowed  into  a  swamp  through  which  meandered  a 
nameless  stream.  While  waiting  for  the  drivers  to  flog  the 
beasts  through  the  mire  here,  the  dragoons  heaped  their 
weapons  on  top  of  the  grain  sacks  and  refreshed  themselves  on 
the  grapes  purpling  the  vines  by  the  wayside.  Amid  the 
crimson  and  gold  of  alder  and  maple  the  painted  foe  crept  up 
undetected  until,  with  a  wild  unearthly  yelling,  they  swooped 
upon  the  huddle  of  men,  beasts,  and  grain  sacks,  ripping  open 
the  one  as  expertly  as  the  other  with  the  very  knives  and  toma- 
hawks exchanged  by  the  victims  for  the  land  which  had  grown 
the  corn,  until  the  swamp  was  one  welter  of  bellowing  cattle, 
screaming  wounded,  and  blood-soaked  grain.  The  noise  and 
confusion  attracted  Captain  Mosely's  band,  beating  the  Sun- 
sick  Hills  for  these  same  savages.  By  the  time  his  men  had 
reached  the  swamp  scarcely  one  of  the  Lothrop  company  or 
the  Deerfielders  was  able  to  defend  himself,  and  the  rescue 
party  was  forced  to  fight  desperately  for  hours  to  escape  a 
like  fate  before,  when  dusk  closed  down,  the  naked  painted 
warriors  melted  away  into  the  forest  gloom  leaving  sixty-four 
mangled  bodies  beside  that  nameless  stream,  ever  after  known 
as  Bloody  Brook. 

Exhausted,  the  Mosely  survivors  dragged  themselves  back 
to  Deerfield  with  the  sorry  tale  that  many  of  its  women  were 
widows  and  their  children  fatherless.  With  returning  daylight 
the  soldiers  returned  to  the  horrid  scene,  and  while  they 
were  employed  in  burying  the  dead  in  one  huge  grave  the 
savages  swooped  upon  the  town  behind  them  and,  retreating 
under  fire,  left  the  trees  hung  with  the  gory  garments  of  the 
previous  day's  victims.  Completely  unnerved,  the  remaining 
Deerfielders  were  only  too  willing  to  obey  orders  from  Hadley 
and  go  down-River  with  the  trainband,  scattering  among  the 
friends  and  relatives  able  and  willing  to  take  in  and  feed  the 
homeless.  Deerfield  soon  ceased  to  be,  and  the  Pocumtuck 
valley  went  back  to  wilderness. 
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Hatfield  was  now  the  northernmost  outpost.  English 
troops  were  ordered  out  of  all  the  garrisoned  towns  to  thrash 
the  forests  for  the  Indians.  Major  Pynchon,  thus  obliged  to 
desert  his  own,  took  the  bootless  precaution  of  swearing  the 
Agawam  sachem  Wequogan  to  protect  the  white  folks  with 
whom  he  and  his  had  lived  in  friendship  for  forty  years — boot- 
less because  treachery  was  already  afoot  in  the  Agawam  we- 
tuom.  Toto,  a  loyal  redskin,  carried  word  of  it  to  Windsor,  and 
messengers  were  sent  back  to  Springfield  and  to  hunt  up 
Major  Treat,  who  was  looking  for  Indians  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Westfield.  Old  men  and  such  younger  ones  as  for 
any  reason  had  not  gone  with  the  trainband,  together  with  the 
women  and  children,  barricaded  themselves  within  Pynchon's 
sharp-roofed  trading  house  on  Main  Street,  and  out  of  its 
tiny  diamond-paned  windows  fired  on  the  faithless  crew  of 
Agawams  and  the  Nipmucks  who  burned  everything  beyond 
musket  range.  The  pillar  of  smoke  was  seen  by  Treat  long 
before  he  reached  the  west  bank  of  the  River  where  he  stopped, 
reluctant  to  take  his  men  across  under  the  enemy  fire  even 
after  five  courageous  Springfielders  had  managed  to  bring  over 
a  boat.  Meanwhile  other  messengers  had  run  after  Pynchon, 
who  turned  about  and  came  flying  back  along  the  eastern  shore 
to  find  his  beloved  town,  except  for  the  brick  trading  house 
and  its  immediate  neighbors,  a  smoking  ruin.  His  jeremiad 
to  Parson  Russell  at  Hadley  contains,  among  other  harrowing 
details,  a  note  of  unconscious  humor.  "Mr.  Glover's  library," 
he  wrote,  "is  Burnt  with  all  his  Corne  so  that  he  hath  none 
to  live  on."  Loss  of  intellectual  food,  It  might  be  deduced,  was 
as  calamitous  as  the  lack  of  physical  sustenance. 

As  to  the  latter,  that  winter  it  was  a  very  real  menace  to 
both  red  and  white  belligerents.  The  Indians,  having  ruined 
the  Deerfield  corn  with  the  blood  of  its  growers,  hoped  to 
capture  the  Hatfield  stores  Intact  and,  in  order  to  draw  off 
its  defenders,  built  a  ring  of  fires  on  the  distant  hills.  But 
at  long  last  the  English  were  catching  on  to  such  ruses.  Not 
only  did  Hatfield  men  stand  firm,  but  reinforcements  crossed 
the  River  from  Hadley  so  that  when  seven  or  eight  hundred 
barbarians  descended  out  of  the  north  on  October  19th,  they 
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found  things  too  hot  for  them.  No  further  massed  attacks 
were  attempted  along  the  River  that  winter,  although  wander- 
ing bands  pillaged  and  burned  through  the  eastward  villages, 
and  Windsor  had  a  scare  toward  spring. 

Meanwhile  both  sides  were  occupied  with  the  matter  of 
getting  their  people  through  the  frozen  season  without  suc- 
cumbing to  that  most  insidious  of  foes — starvation.  As  the 
long  bitter  nights  wore  away,  the  hungry  redskins  converged 
on  the  River  above  and  below  Squakheag  where,  when  the 
ice  went  out,  the  salmon  would  swarm  in  the  hoccanums  and 
where,  on  their  former  pocconocks,  the  squaws  would  make 
a  crop  while  their  sannups  joined  the  braves  in  waging  further 
war  down-River.  Such  a  conclave  of  sachems  had  never  before 
gathered  on  Quinatucquet.  There  were  two  hundred  Nar- 
ragansets  lorded  over  by  Canonchet  in  a  silver-laced  coat,  his 
scarlet  blanket  sweeping  the  pine  needles  as  majestically  as 
ever  ermine  and  purple  swept  throne  room.  There  was  Wat- 
tasacompanum,  the  Nipmuck  high-muck-a-muck,  one  of  good 
John  Eliot's  "praying  Indians"  turned  apostate,  still  wear- 
ing the  outward  garments  of  Christianity  embellished  by  a 
necklace  of  Christian  fingers.  There  was  the  Pocumtuck  San- 
cumachu,  the  squaw  sachems  Awashonks  and  Weetamoe,  the 
latter  now  married  to  the  fiery  Narraganset  Quinnapin,  as 
well  as  her  sister  Watonakanuske,  consort  of  King  Philip  him- 
self, who  was  undoubtedly  there,  although  by  no  means  in  the 
role  of  commander  in  chief  of  all  these  savage  thousands. 

There  were  also  In  the  Indian  encampment  near  Squakheag 
several  captive  Englishwomen,  among  them  Mary  Rowland- 
son  who,  with  several  of  her  children,  had  been  carried  off 
after  the  raid  on  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  was  not  only 
a  woman  of  great  courage  but  as  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  she 
had  superior  education;  she  could  read  and  write,  which  not 
every  goody  could  do  In  those  days;  and  the  account  she  wrote 
of  her  experiences  as  Weetamoe's  lady  in  waiting  is  still 
extant.  What  a  sight  that  proud  Indian  Queen  must  have  been 
gotten  up  In  all  the  most  elaborate  regalia  of  both  races,  her 
red  face  painted,  her  black  hair  powdered,  her  fine  arms  and 
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shapely  waist  sagging  with  brilliant  wampum  over  a  kersey 
coat  above  strong  beautiful  legs  encased  in  red  woolen  stock- 
ings which  ended  in  white  English  shoes.  Her  Prince  Con- 
sort was  scarcely  less  bedizened:  his  fierce  heart  beat  beneath 
a  Holland  shirt,  and  the  muscles  of  his  legs  were  pinched  by 
silk  garters  hung  with  Pine  Tree  shillings  which  tinkled  as 
he  moved  like  a  Morris  dancer's.  Here  menace  was  mixed 
with  the  mirth-provoking,  and  bitter  hatred  of  the  English 
with  a  pathetic  aping  of  their  modes.  Never  was  John  Red- 
skin more  dangerous  and  at  the  same  time  more  touching  than 
when  starving  here,  tribe  crowding  tribe  beside  the  River 
because  he  and  the  white  man  could  not  understand  one  an- 
other. 

For  all  the  fiendishness  practiced  by  redskins  in  battle, 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  fared  no  worse  than  Philip's  wife  and 
sister.  When  the  rest  of  the  Lancaster  captives  were  driven 
up-River  to  Canada,  there  to  be  exchanged  for  the  ammuni- 
tion so  badly  needed,  she  alone  was  retained  to  sew  and  knit 
for  the  royal  Wampanoags — stockings  for  Weetamoe,  swad- 
dling clothes  for  the  papoose  princelings  and  many  clever  crea- 
tions evolved  from  the  Indian  loot.  In  appreciation  of  some 
of  her  handiwork  the  master  of  one  wetuom  gave  her  a  portion 
of  liquor  in  which  had  been  boiled  the  hoof  of  an  ancient 
horse,  and  In  this  nauseous  broth  she  cooked  a  few  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  meal  received  for  tailor  work  elsewhere.  It  was,  she 
said,  delicious.  Such  a  sauce  Is  hunger!  Yet  when  In  a  position 
to  give  her  owners  a  dinner  party  on  a  goulash  of  peas  and 
beef,  Weetamoe  proved  finicky  and  would  not  eat  because 
the  viands  had  been  cooked  in  the  same  pot.  Less  royal 
stomachs  were  satisfied  by  dogs,  skunks,  and  rattlesnakes, 
always  considered  a  delicacy  on  redskin  menus.  But  as  these 
were  available  only  in  small  quantities,  the  savage  horde  finally 
ate  up  even  the  seed  corn,  the  Indian's  last  resort. 

With  the  breaking  up  of  the  River  Ice,  Canonchet  called 
for  volunteers  to  go  down  to  Narraganset  and  bring  back 
enough  seed  for  the  planting.  And  when  not  a  sannup  or  brave 
would  go,   he  drew  himself  up  In  his  silver-laced  coat  and 
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vowed  they  were  all  cowards  and  he'd  go  himself.  Which  he 
did,  only  to  run  foul  of  Attawanhood's  brother  Oneko,  who 
executed  him  and  sent  his  head  to  Hartford. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Indians;  not  even  Philip 
was  half  so  clever  at  strategy.  Nipmucks  and  Pocumtucks 
leaned  toward  peace  when  overtures  were  offered  by  Hart- 
ford, which  Philip  spurned.  There  were  whispers  in  wetuoms 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  give  his  head  to  the  English  to 
put  beside  Canonchet's,  but  the  King  of  the  Wampanoags, 
catching  a  breath  of  these  whispers,  disappeared  from  the 
camp  beside  the  River. 

While  the  redskins  were  starving  at  Squakheag,  the  white 
men  in  the  settlements  below  were  in  scarcely  better  case.  But 
added  to  the  cravings  of  inadequately  filled  Springfield  stom- 
achs was,  on  the  part  of  the  contingent  living  at  Long 
Meadow,  a  thirst  for  spiritual  fare  to  be  dispensed  four  miles 
away  at  the  meetinghouse  where  they  had  not  dared  to  venture 
all  winter.  In  March  this  religious  hunger  became  stronger 
than  caution;  and,  taking  wives  and  children  on  pillion  and 
cantle,  the  little  company  of  men  started,  only  to  be  pounced 
upon  from  behind  by  eight  Indians  while  crossing  the  brook 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  their  cabins.  One  whole  family 
was  done  to  death,  another  man  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
women  taken  with  their  children.  When  news  of  this  tragedy 
reached  the  town  furious  men  gave  chase.  When  the  enemy 
caught  sight  of  them,  they  brained  the  little  ones,  scalped 
the  two  women,  and  escaped,  probably  to  join  the  horde  which, 
having  been  thwarted  in  attacks  on  Hatfield  and  Northampton, 
fell  upon  Westfield  about  that  time,  with  no  better  success 
than  the  burning  of  a  few  outlying  farms  where  the  cattle  were 
driven  off  together  with  those  collected  outside  the  North- 
ampton and  Hatfield  palisades. 

No  cattle  were  ever  offered  to  better  advantage  on  the 
altar  of  human  hunger.  The  starving  redskin  rabble  had  con- 
verged on  Peskeompscut,  there  to  await  the  opening  of  the 
salmon  season.  When  the  warriors  returned  with  all  that  beef 
on  the  hoof,  a  great  feast  was  advertised  for  May  i8th.    In 
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preparation  the  canoes  crossed  and  recrossed  the  deep  pool 
below  the  falls;  spears  rose  and  fell,  the  copper  kettles,  taken 
in  trade  for  townships,  bubbled  and  sang,  sending  out  savory- 
odors.  The  beautiful  wild  glade  echoed  with  shouts  of  glee  and 
savage  laughter  as  sannups,  braves,  squaws,  and  papooses 
gorged  themselves,  rose  to  join  in  festive  dancing,  sat  to  gorge 
anew,  then  fell  asleep  beside  the  fires  from  too  much  feasting. 
Silence  fell  on  the  Indian  encampment,  broken  only  by  the  noise 
of  spring  waters  rushing  in  from  all  sides  to  join  the  River. 
Then,  just  before  dawn,  the  crash  of  arms  woke  the  sleepers. 
"Mohawk!  Mohawk!"  was  the  cry  stilled  in  red  throats  by 
enemy  hands. 

But  not  the  hands  of  Mohawks.  The  English  were  aveng- 
ing themselves  for  the  massacres  of  the  previous  fall.  Farm- 
ers from  the  River  towns  had  augmented  Captain  William 
Turner's  force  of  dragoons  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty.  Riding  upstream  in  the  night,  they  had  left  their  horses 
below  the  great  wongunk  that  no  whinny  might  betray  their 
presence.  So,  giving  the  redskins  a  taste  of  their  own  medicine, 
they  swooped  without  warning.  Instantly  the  River  was  full 
of  floundering  bodies  as  braves,  sannups,  and  squaws  plunged 
in  and  went  over  the  falls  to  escape  the  musket  fire  and  the 
burning  brands  thrown  into  the  wetuoms  which  flared  brighter 
than  the  dreadful  dawn.  Rallying,  some  groups  put  up  a  fight 
and  finally  drove  off  the  white  men,  wounding  their  leader. 
Turner  died  on  the  back  track  some  miles  below.  In  memory 
of  his  exploit  the  swift  water  at  Peskeompscut  was  named 
Turners  Falls.  Experience  Hinsdale,  one  of  the  exiled  Deer- 
fielders,  who  acted  as  guide,  was  among  the  thirty-nine  Eng- 
lish to  lose  their  lives  in  the  Falls  Fight,  as  was  young  Wil- 
liam Allis,  who,  with  his  father  and  three  brothers,  had  joined 
the  dragoons  at  Hatfield.  The  parson  of  that  town,  Hope 
Atherton,  had  a  peculiar  experience.  Unhorsed  and  left  behind 
by  the  retreating  white  men,  and  preferring  captivity  to  muti- 
lation, he  tried  several  times  to  surrender,  but  the  redskins 
ran  from  him,  crying  out  that  they  dared  not  touch  the  white 
man's  god.   This  confusion  between  Lord  and  servant  seems 
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to  have  been  general  in  the  Indian  mind,  for  other  Puritan 
parsons  were  similarly  avoided  in  battle,  among  them  the 
Reverend  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton. 

After  the  Falls  Fight,  the  English  ensconced  themselves 
behind  Hatfield  palisades  where  they  watched  several  hundred 
savages  destroy  the  neighboring  farmsteads.  Other  watchers 
from  the  Hadley  nonotuck  made  at  this  time  one  of  the  most 
daring  River  crossings  in  New  England  history.  In  a  single 
boat  twenty-five  men  pushed  out  into  open  water  and  landed 
squarely  in  the  howling  mob  of  redskins,  many  times  their 
number,  through  which  they  fought  their  way  toward  the 
palisade.  From  it  issued  the  Hatfield  men  to  their  rescue — 
rescuer  and  rescued  being  somewhat  confused  that  day.  How- 
ever, with  this  increase  in  the  garrison  the  Indians  fled  with 
their  usual  suddenness,  taking  with  them  what  remained  of  the 
Hatfield  sheep. 

Two  weeks  later  Hadley  herself  was  beset,  but,  being  sur- 
rounded by  water  on  all  sides  but  one,  was  more  easily  de- 
fended. Other  trainbands  from  Hartford  were  on  the  way 
up-RIver  with  loyal  redskins  under  Oneko.  Joining  the  local 
dragoons  and  the  embattled  farmers,  they  all  pushed  north, 
some  bands  on  one  side  of  the  River,  some  on  the  other,  bound 
for  Peskeompscut  to  finish  what  Turner  had  begun. 

The  Indians,  however,  did  not  wait  for  Nemesis  to  catch  up, 
but  by  tens,  dozens,  and  fifties  the  surviving  Narragansets, 
NIpmucks,  Wampanoags,  Pocumtucks,  and  Woronokes  drifted 
west  over  the  mountains  Into  New  York  or  took  the  River 
trails  north  behind  the  sachem  of  the  last-named,  he  of  the 
gray  lock  in  his  black  hair,  who  established  his  new  polyglot 
tribe  on  the  Mlsslsquol,  whence  they  descended  in  small  bands 
to  harry  the  valley  for  years. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

A  New  Enemy  on  the  River 

BY  FAR  the  greater  part  of  the  red  refugees,  however, 
joined  the  Canadian  tribes.  Here  Catholicism  gained 
a  firm  hold  on  childlike  imaginations  never  captured  by 
the  austerities  of  Puritanism.  Nor  is  this  preference  so  strange 
since  the  Jesuits  held  wide  the  door  of  the  Roman  Church 
on  light  and  color  and  asked  no  questions,  while  acceptance 
of  dogma  too  deep  for  the  aboriginal  mind  was  demanded  by 
parsons  like  the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Hinsdale,  who  refused 
to  baptize  a  covey  of  papooses  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose 
because  the  mothers  were  not  Christians. 

The  Jesuits,  moreover,  told  the  Indian  that  the  killing  of 
heretics  would  assure  his  soul  a  place  in  Paradise,  and  the 
French  military  offered  him  immediate  mundane  reward  for 
prisoners  taken  after  war  between  France  and  England  over 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of  the  latter 
involved  the  colonies  of  both  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Dead  or  alive,  at  that  time  the  River  folk  were  worth  some- 
thing to  John  Redskin. 

No  one  had  foreseen  this  when,  soon  after  the  might  of 
the  River  tribes  had  been  broken  at  Peskeompscut,  a  few  of 
the  hardiest  Deerfielders  came  back  to  raise  new  cabins  on 
their  blackened  cellar  holes.  Even  before  the  fresh  logs 
weathered,  the  old  dread  war  whoop  rent  the  autumn  wood- 
lands, and  redskins  leading  a  party  of  Frenchmen  burst  upon 
the  village,  captured  most  of  the  people,  and  carried  them 
into  the  forest  where,  in  consternation,  they  saw  many  of  their 
Hatfield  neighbors  tied  to  the  trees.  Then  began  the  first 
of  those  weary  marches  up  the  River  to  bondage  taken  by 
River  folk  during  the  next  eighty  years.   In  this  party  were 
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twelve  children,  not  one  over  eight  years  old.^  Night  after 
night  they  were  spread-eagled  on  the  ground  and  there  staked 
out  by  thongs  on  wrists  and  ankle — a  torture  in  itself — only 
to  be  forced  to  rise  morning  after  morning  for  the  continued 
march  up  the  River  and  its  tributary  until  in  January  all, 
except  two  weaklings  murdered  en  route,  at  last  arrived  in 
Canada. 

Long  before  that  Lieutenant  Allls,  veteran  of  the  Falls 
Fight  and  leader  of  the  Hatfield  trainband,  had  been  ordered 
Into  the  woods  with  his  men  to  spend  the  winter  getting  out 
timber  to  strengthen  his  own  palisades  and  those  of  Deerfield. 
Only  by  luck  these  men  kept  their  scalps  intact;  the  Indians 
seem  to  have  wintered  elsewhere. 

With  spring  a  few  of  the  Deerfield  homesteaders  came 
back,  along  with  the  "relicts"  of  their  old  neighbors  bringing 
new  husbands  to  raise  corn  to  feed  pork  to  feed  the  step- 
families  and  younger  ones  of  their  own.  Marriage  was  an 
economic  necessity  in  those  days.  A  woman  could  no  more 
support  a  family  without  a  man  than  a  man  could  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a  home  without  a  woman.  "They  twain"  were  a 
business  unit,  and  if  love  made  a  third,  as  it  sometimes  did, 
that  was  a  happy  accident  without  which  many  couples  lived 
in  respectable  Intimacy  and  reared  the  enormous  families 
which  were  also  an  economic  necessity. 

One  real  love  match  was  that  of  a  young  parson,  John 
Williams,  who,  soon  after  coming  to  "dispense  the  Word"  at 
Deerfield,  married  Eunice  Mather  of  Northampton.  Wheat, 
peas,  corn,  and  pork  were  provided  them  In  lieu  of  cash  salary, 
together  with  some  kind  of  roof  under  which  Eunice  brought 
forth  her  young  until  there  were  ten. 

While  all  these  little  WlUIamses  were  growing  up,  a  new 
settlement  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  Deerfield  tract 
was  doing  the  same.  Sometime  before  1690  home  lots  were 
measured  off  on  the  Pocomeagan — the  Green  River — and  al- 

1  Mary,  Martha,  and  Sarah  Waite,  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Foote,  Sarah  and  another 
Coleman  child,  two  Gillett  children,  Samuel  Kellogg,  Abigail  Bartholomew,  and 
Abigail  Allis,  whose  grandmother,  mother  of  young  William  killed  in  the  Falls  Fight, 
had  that  day  been  scalped. 
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lotted  to  ten  men.^  Whether  any  or  all  of  them  moved  in 
then,  it  is  certain  that  Robert  Pomeroy  did  in  1687 — the  first 
recorded  settler  of  Greenfield.  Indian  scares  soon  drove  him 
off,  however,  and  it  was  the  children  of  the  other  grantees  who 
eventually  builded  the  town.  Even  these  later  homesteaders 
slept  with  a  musket  handy  in  the  tester  of  their  four-posters, 
and  plowed  and  "inned"  the  corn  with  the  same  weapon  slung 
across  their  shoulders.  An  excellent  habit,  as  proved  when 
farmers  were  attacked  on  Hatfield  pocconocks.  Rumors  grew 
that  Indians  had  canoes  hid  all  along  the  shores  of  the  River, 
and  scouting  parties  beat  the  bushes  with  intent  to  destroy 
these  craft,  only  to  be  themselves  destroyed,  in  one  case. 
Creeping  through  the  forests  to  the  wongunk  above  Squak- 
heag,  scouts  lay  in  the  underbrush,  whence  they  perceived 
Indians  paddling  along  in  the  shadows  with  the  two  boys 
taken  at  Hatfield.  A  shot  killed  one  of  the  redskins,  and  the 
others  leaped  overboard  dragging  the  boys  with  them.  A 
second  Indian,  being  hit,  crawled  ashore  and  tried  to  beat  out 
his  brains  with  his  own  tomahawk  rather  than  be  taken  alive. 
Meanwhile  the  Hatfield  boys  had  regained  one  of  the  canoes 
and  in  it  made  for  their  friends,  among  whom  was  a  Greenfield 
lad  named  Nathaniel  Pomeroy,  who  joined  them  in  the  canoe. 
The  three  now  decided  to  retrieve  the  other  Indian  craft  seen 
to  be  empty  on  the  shore  of  an  island  in  midstream.  But  if  the 
canoe  was  empty  the  long  grasses  were  not;  Indians  rose  from 
them,  shot  young  Nat,  and  made  off  in  the  canoe,  which  they 
had  purposely  used  as  a  decoy,  while  their  pursuers  gave  over 
to  bury  the  lad  on  that  bit  of  land  surrounded  by  the  murmur- 
ing River — the  last  casualty  In  New  England  in  King  Wil- 
liam's War.^ 

This  was  by  no  means  the  last  New  Englander  killed  by 
Indians.  Queen  Anne,  seated  on  William's  throne  by  virtue 
of  being  on  the  spot,  was  forced  to  defend  her  title  against 
the  son  of  exiled  James,  who  was  championed  by  France.  On 
this  pretext  French  Canada   and  her  Indian  allies  resumed 

2  John  and  Edward  Allen,  —  Brooks,  Joseph  and  Robert  Goddard,  David  Hoyt, 
Jeremiah  Hull,  John  Severence,  Samuel  Smead,  and  Ebenezer  Wells. 
^  Ended  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697. 
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the  offensive  against  the  English  colonies.  And  Deerfield, 
still  the  northern  outpost  on  the  River,  prepared  to  take  the 
brunt.  Now  the  houses  lining  Old  Street  were  no  longer  crude 
cabins  but  gracious  and  commodious  dwellings  separated  by 
wide  garden  plots.  Impossible  to  surround  the  spacious  whole 
with  palisades.  However,  the  Stebblns  and  Wells  houses  were 
fortified,  and  the  usual  high  strong  fence  of  sharpened  tree 
trunks  driven  Into  the  ground  surrounded  fifteen  houses  on 
Meetinghouse  Hill,  Including  the  Reverend's,  where  Major 
John  Stoddard,  in  charge  of  the  trainband,  was  quartered. 
His  orders  were  that  a  keen  lookout  be  kept  by  every  guard 
on  duty.  But  the  one  assigned  to  the  night  watch  on  February 
29,  1704,  was  drawn  toward  a  near-by  house  by  the  sweet  voice 
of  a  mother  crooning  to  a  feverish  child.  One  by  one  the 
candles  were  blown  out,  and  Deerfield  slept.  Only  the  frosty 
stars  looked  down  on  the  snowdrifts  piled  high  against  the 
outside  walls  of  the  palisade,  for  that  fatal  lullaby  had  soothed 
not  merely  the  baby  but  the  guard,  and  he  too  slept.  Even  the 
dogs  slept. 

Before  anyone  knew  what  was  happening,  de  RouvIUe's 
French,  Mohawks,  and  Abenaquis  had  scaled  the  wooden  walls 
by  those  convenient  drifts  and  fallen  upon  the  sleeping  garrison 
and  citizens  in  their  beds.  Impossible  to  retell  here  every  de- 
tail of  that  night  when  nearly  fifty  men,  women,  and  children 
died  dreadfully.  Whole  families  were  wiped  out.  Four  Smeads 
were  smothered  in  one  cellar,  six  Hawkses  in  another.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  was  slain  in  her  bed,  and  her  two-year-old  daughter 
Mercy  taken  to  the  doorstep,  where  her  brains  were  dashed 
out  below  the  window  from  which  the  oldest  Sheldon  and  his 
bride  jumped.  The  girl,  Injured  by  the  fall,  insisted  that  her 
fleet  young  husband  try  to  evade  the  enemy  and  run  the  eight 
miles  to  Hatfield  for  help. 

Parson  Williams,  roused  from  slumber  by  the  screams  of 
his  children  being  snatched  from  their  beds  in  the  darkness, 
reached  Into  the  tester  for  his  flintlock.  But  the  weapon  missed 
fire,  and  he  was  dragged  down  to  the  kitchen  and  bound,  like 
his  poor  wife  with  Jerusha,  their  tenth,  at  her  breast.  The 
eldest,  Eleazer,  was  away  at  school;  but  Samuel,  Stephen, 
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Esther,  Eunice,  and  Wareham  were  also  bound,  while  two  of 
the  smaller  children  were  killed  with  Pathena,  their  nurse, 
probably  because  the  black  woman  put  up  a  fight.  Meanwhile 
John  Stebblns,  who  had  been  the  only  Deerfield  man  to  escape 
unscathed  at  Bloody  Brook,  was  likewise  made  prisoner  with 
his  wife  and  six  children.  Others  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
were  mustered  into  line,  provided  with  snowshoes,  and  marched 
away  by  the  light  from  the  burning  village.  The  few  who  re- 
mained in  it  alive  were  shortly  joined  by  the  breathless  Hat- 
fielders  in  brave  but  foolish  pursuit,  without  snowshoes,  of  an 
enemy  outnumbering  them  ten  to  one  and  Into  which  they 
dared  not  shoot  for  fear  of  killing  some  of  the  prisoners. 
French  and  Indians  labored  under  no  such  handicap;  more 
Deerfielders  and  their  Hatfield  kinfolk  died  uselessly  in  that 
snow-filled  meadow  north  of  the  town. 

Then  the  prisoners,  more  than  half  of  them  under  eighteen 
and  fully  forty  less  than  twelve,  were  pushed  forward  over 
the  hills.  Those  who  loitered  were  killed,  including  Mrs. 
Williams  with  Jerusha  In  her  arms,  long  before  the  party 
reached  the  confluence  of  the  Wantastiquet  and  Connecticut 
rivers  where  the  plunder  was  cached.  For  swifter  travel  the 
children  were  now  put  on  dog  sleds,  waiting  here,  and  six  days 
of  shivering  progress  on  the  frozen  River  brought  them  to 
the  mouth  of  an  unnamed  stream  where  they  were  permitted 
to  rest  over  the  Sabbath."*  To  hearten  his  wretched  flock,  Par- 
son Williams  preached  to  them  from  Sam.  1:18:  "The  Lord 
Is  righteous,  for  I  have  rebelled  against  His  commandment. 
Hear,  I  pray  you,  all  people,  and  behold  my  sorrow ;  my  virgins 
and  my  young  men  are  gone  Into  captivity."  Then,  urged  by 
one  of  the  Indians,  he  led  his  own  children  and  all  those  others 
in  "one  of  the  songs  of  Zion."  A  few  gruff  basses  joined  the 
wavering  treble,  and  one  wonders  if  the  "sweet  voice"  which 
had  been  their  undoing  was  also  raised  with  the  others — 
surely  the  bravest  chorus  ever  heard  singing  In  the  wilderness ! 

One  woman  certainly  did  not  sing,  for  Mary  Brooks, 
heavy  with  child,  had  had  a  fall  on  the  Ice  which  brought  on  a 

*  In  after  years  this  tributary  was  named  Williams  in  memory  of  that  day. 
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miscarriage.  The  next  morning  she  came  to  Parson  Williams 
and  told  him  she  would  be  unable  to  travel  far  that  day  and 
consequently  expected  the  Indians  would  kill  her — which  they 
did.  Two  days  more,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cascadnac  (White 
River)  was  reached.  Here  the  party  divided,  the  greater  num- 
ber going  on  up  the  tributary  toward  Canada,  where  they  were 
sold  into  bondage  about  a  month  later.  Difficult  as  was  their 
journey,  that  of  the  smaller  division,  which  proceeded  straight 
up  the  Connecticut  with  the  Abenaquis,  was  much  worse.  In 
this  group  were  Stephen  Williams,  David  Hoyt,  and  Jacob 
HIckson  living  on  nothing  a  day  until  they  reached  the  Coos 
Country  where  the  last  two  died  of  starvation.  Perhaps  the 
younger  Williams  lived  on  the  faith  which  sustained  his  father, 
for  many  months  later  he  reached  the  fort  of  the  Saint  Fran- 
cis Indians,  was  eventually  ransomed,  and  in  after  years  became 
one  of  the  many  Williams  Puritan  parsons. 

The  few  survivors  of  the  sack  who  were  left  behind  in 
Deerfield  would  have  abandoned  the  place  to  the  owls,  as 
their  predecessors  had  done  twenty  years  before;  but  this 
would  have  left  the  lower  valley  even  more  defenseless,  so  a 
new  garrison  was  sent  up  to  restore  the  fort.  A  house  or  so 
had  escaped  destruction,  among  them  Samson  Frary's  and  that 
of  Deacon  Sheldon,  who,  sitting  beside  the  desolate  hearth, 
was  all  but  crazed  by  the  thought  of  his  wife  murdered  In  the 
chamber  above  and  the  even  more  hideous  death  of  the  child 
on  the  doorstep.  As  hard  or  harder  to  bear  was  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  fate  of  four  more  whom  he  had  seen  driven  away 
like  a  herd  of  sheep  with  his  nephews  and  nieces  and  his  friends 
and  neighbors.  No  word  had  come  back  out  of  the  white 
wilderness  where  the  frozen  body  of  Mrs.  Williams  and  her 
baby  had  been  recovered  and  burled.  Unable  to  endure  in- 
action, the  Deacon  determined  to  go  and  discover  the  worst, 
but  not  by  the  River.  Nor,  after  further  trips  and  nerve- 
racking  delay  while  exchange  of  prisoners  was  arranged, 
did  the  Connecticut  Valley  folk  return  by  the  trails  they  had 
gone,  but  down  the  coast  to  Boston  and  thence  overland. 
Many  never  returned  at  all.  Besides  those  who  had  perished 
on  that  wintry  journey,  there  were  some  who  lost  all  desire  to 
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come  back,  among  them  Parson  Williams'  daughter  Eunice, 
who  had  married  her  Indian  captor.  Mary  Field,  Mary  Har- 
ris, and  Joanna  Kellogg,  also  children  when  taken,  became 
wives  of  Indians  and  refused  to  return  to  civilization.  How 
many  of  those  unaccounted  for  went  native  will  forever  re- 
main a  mystery.  Nor  is  it  known  exactly  how  many,  aside  from 
the  four  youths  who  escaped  and  came  in  starved  into  imbe- 
cility, straggled  home  during  a  period  of  years.  But  great  as 
was  the  rejoicing  over  each  returning  lamb,  nothing  quite 
equaled  the  general  thanksgiving  when  the  shepherd  himself 
came  back  in  1706.  At  once  a  new  house  was  built  for  him, 
and  to  it  he  soon  brought  a  second  wife,  Abigail  Bissell, 
herself  a  widow  and  a  cousin  of  the  martyred  Eunice. 

Meanwhile  other  settlements  on  the  River  suffered,  if  no 
such  wholesale  calamity,  at  least  from  alarms  and  excursions. 
The  spring  after  the  sack  of  Deerfield  a  wandering  band  of 
Graylock's  set  out  to  plunder  Westfield  and,  finding  the  rivers 
in  spate,  climbed  Mount  Tom  to  spy  out  the  best  routes  and 
saw,  almost  at  their  feet,  the  tiny  unprotected  settlement  of 
Pascommuck  surrounded  by  water — an  easy  conquest !  Benoni 
Janes's,  the  only  house  palisaded,  was  first  set  afire,  and  when 
Patience  Webb  stuck  out  her  head,  it  was  pierced  by  a  bullet. 
All  the  Inhabitants  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  ex- 
cept young  Ben  Janes,  who  succeeded  In  reaching  a  canoe 
secreted  by  the  River  bank.  On  his  arrival  at  Northampton 
with  the  news.  Captain  Taylor  and  a  troop  of  dragoons  set 
out  In  pursuit  of  the  redskins  who,  overtaken,  ran  true  to  form 
by  knocking  the  captives  In  the  head,  killing  Captain  Taylor, 
and  making  off  over  Pomeroy  Mountain.  Shortly  afterward 
the  same  band  appeared  at  Captain  Benjamin  Wright's,  an 
Isolated  farm  on  the  River  bank,  where  no  one  was  home  but 
Wright  and  Tom  Stebblns — two  whites  against  a  dozen  or  so 
redskins,  who  began  the  assault  by  shooting  blazing  arrows 
into  the  roof.  Soon  the  house  was  a  mass  of  flames  and  the 
inmates  In  danger  of  being  burned  alive,  for  there  was  no  water 
nearer  than  the  well  by  the  barn.  So  young  Tom,  wrapping 
himself  in  a  feather  bed — an  odd  but  satisfactory  protection 
against  arrows — ran  out,  drew  up  the  old  oaken  bucket,  and 
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doused  the  flames.  After  which  the  Indians,  disheartened  by 
such  a  show  of  courage,  departed.  Of  the  Pascommuck  people 
left  for  dead  on  the  mountain,  several  survived  those  hasty 
blows  of  the  tomahawk,  among  them  Mrs.  Janes  and  Mrs. 
John  Searl  who,  four  months  afterward,  gave  birth  to  a  son. 

Stories  like  these  would  fill  a  much  larger  volume  than  the 
present  one;  every  valley  family  cherishes  tales  of  Indians 
killing,  or  being  killed  by,  their  ancestors.  For  not  all  the 
frightfulness  was  on  one  side.  With  spring,  scouts  brought 
down-River  the  news  that  Indians  had  revived  their  ancient 
custom  of  making  a  crop  at  Coos.  This  was  a  chance  not  to  be 
missed.  Gathering  a  small  company  of  experienced  scouts  and 
friendly  Indians,  Captain  Caleb  Lyman  set  out  from  North- 
ampton for  that  distant  intervale  where,  during  a  thunder- 
storm, he  surprised  the  wetuom  village  on  the  Great  Ox  Bow 
and  slew  sannups,  squaws,  and  papooses  as  ruthlessly  as  ever 
redskin  did  white  folk. 

Queen  Anne's  War  came  to  an  end  in  1713,  and  in  the 
brief  interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Deerfield  was  relieved 
of  the  title  of  outpost.  By  the  next  winter  the  General  Court 
had  seen  to  the  settlement  of  Swampfield  (Sunderland),  and 
the  same  season  Northfield  was  again  inhabited  by  white  men 
for  the  first  time  in  forty  years.  Such  redskins  as  still  lurked 
in  the  neighborhood  now  came  out  and  proffered  friendship. 
Needless  to  say,  they  were  not  trusted.  And  with  reason. 
Although  nominally  at  peace,  the  valley  continued  to  be  har- 
ried by  occasional  swooping  bands  which  kept  it  in  a  constant 
state  of  nerves  for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
Massachusetts  Government  decided  to  put  a  stopper  into  the 
River  in  the  shape  of  a  new  fortification  above  Northfield  at 
a  point  where  the  southernmost  Canadian  trail  came  down 
the  Wantastiquet  to  meet  the  Connecticut. 

The  oflicer  selected  to  build  and  command  Fort  Dummer, 
as  it  was  called,  was  Captain  Timothy  Dwight  of  Northamp- 
ton, whose  forces  consisted  of  forty  men,  part  English  and  part 
Mohawks  and  Caghnawagas,  ancient  enemies  of  the  River 
tribes.  And  to  offset  the  sinister  suggestion  of  this,  a  truck 
house,  or  trading  post,  was  opened  in  charge  of  Captain  Kel- 
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logg  to  encourage  roving  trappers  to  stop  and  bargain,  smoke 
and  chat,  and,  incidentally,  drink  the  health  of  King  George  in 
the  ubiquitous  rum.  Colonel  John  Stoddard  had  the  general 
oversight  of  this  fort  along  with  the  others  still  guarding  the 
River  below,  and  between  them  all  he  was  kept  busy  at  "scout- 
ing and  forting."  In  spite  of  all  these  precautions  small  bands 
of  hostile  Indians  slipped  through.  One  fell  upon  the  Hat- 
field farmers  loading  hay  of  a  bright  summer  morning  in 
1724,  killed  one  man,  and  took  Aaron  Wells  and  Joseph  Allis 
Into  the  woods,  where  they  murdered  them  next  day  after  the 
usual  tortures.  Apprehension  was  sharp  enough  in  summer, 
but  with  small  and  large  streams  frozen  into  smoothness  and 
the  crusty  snow  making  the  forest  trails  swifter  for  snow- 
shoes,  the  danger  deepened.  Kellogg  made  numerous  trips 
up-River  as  far  as  the  Great  Falls,  where  he  climbed  the 
mountain  to  "view  for  smokes."  These  investigations  were 
followed  by  the  more  extended  explorations  of  sixty-five  scouts 
under  Captain  Thomas  Wells  of  Deerfield,  who  followed 
the  River  almost  to  Canada  and  spent  the  winter  of  1725  In 
Upper  Coos.^  This  was  the  first  time  any  such  large  con- 
tingent of  English,  other  than  captives,  had  gone  so  far  north 
or  made  so  long  a  stay.  On  spring's  high  water  they  came  back 
in  canoes,  one  of  which  upset  in  the  French  King  rapids,  where 
three  of  the  scouts  were  drowned.  The  others  reached  home 
with  glowing  accounts  of  nature's  riches  and  wonders  far  up 
the  lonely  uninhabited  River. 

With  the  end  of  1725  came  relaxation  of  half  a  century 
of  tense  alertness,  for  on  December  15th  a  treaty  was  signed 
by  English  and  Indians  at  Boston,  and  for  twenty  years  there- 
after the  River  knew  peace. 

^  Wells  River  was  so  named  to  commemorate  this  exploit. 
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Pole  Boats  into  No  Man's  Land 

Now  the  scouts,  spoiled  for  the  plowing  of  old  pocco- 
nocks,  began  to  build  canoes  and  flatboats  for  fresh 
adventures  in  homesteading.  And  as  they  hewed,  they 
reminded  the  bystanders  how  seventy  axmen  In  1733  had 
cut  a  whole  forest  of  enormous  pines  above  Fort  Dummer 
for  His  Majesty's  Navy,  adding  to  that  many  tall  tales  of 
their  own  with  regard  to  vast  primeval  stands  of  pine,  oak, 
and  walnut  up  there  In  the  back  of  beyond  where  they  had 
chased  Indians.  Fired  thus  with  excitement,  the  younger  gener- 
ation, tired  of  working  for  "the  old  man,"  threw  down  their 
hoes  and  also  took  up  axes  and  began  to  hew  out  dugouts, 
married  them  wives  from  the  overflowing  neighbors'  houses, 
and  joined  the  scouts  northbound.  Some  were  too  restless  to 
wait  for  surveys  to  be  made,  gambling  that  "first  come  first 
served"  would  hold  good  in  land  titles.  Nor  did  Massachu- 
setts wait  to  decide  on  names  for  new  townships,  but  cut  them 
off  the  east  bank  of  the  River,  like  dress  lengths  of  calico,  and 
numbered  them:  i,  2,  3,  and  4.  There  was  also  a  No.  i  west 
side,  which  has  confused  the  Issue  over  precedence,  for  It  was 
here  at  what  was  first  called  Taunton  that  Richard  Ellis  and 
his  son  Reuben  made  the  first  crop  above  Fort  Dummer  In 
1739.  The  next  year  the  three  Farnsworth  brothers  paddled 
past  to  take  up  land  at  No.  4,  the  jumplng-off  place,  open  both 
to  the  Connecticut  and  the  Black,  down  which  so  many  raid- 
ing parties  had  come.  Some  miles  below,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  mountain  by  the  Great  Falls,  John  Kllborn  made  his 
"pitch"  the  next  year  after  the  long  canoe  trip  up  from  that 
fruitful  mother  of  settlements,  Wethersfield.  And  shortly 
thereafter  a  bit  of  land  at  No.  2  was  occupied  by  Daniel  and 
Nehemlah  Howe,  Jethro  Wheeler,  and  William  Phlpps  after 
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a  much  easier  paddle  from  Northfield.  Their  nearest  neighbor 
was  Daniel  Shattuck,  who  in  1736  had  built  a  huge  rambling 
cabin  by  a  brook  on  a  section  of  the  Northfield  lands  later  to 
become  Hinsdale,  while  across  the  River  Josiah  Sartwell  built 
a  palisaded  cabin  below  Fort  Dummer,  and  Orlando  Bridge- 
man  followed  suit  a  half-mile  further  south. 

Whether  the  Phipps  cabin,  presided  over  by  the  handsome 
Jemima,  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  or  the  west,  it  is 
certain  that  William  was  hoeing  corn  on  the  Great  Meadow 
(Putney)  that  summer  morning  in  1745  when  redskins  sur- 
prised and  carried  him  deep  into  the  forest,  where  he  struck 
one  of  them  with  his  hoe  and  was  promptly  dispatched  for 
his  courage.  Three  months  later  David  Rugg  was  killed  and 
Nehemiah  Howe  carried  away  to  die  in  Canada.  Another 
war  had  broken  out  as  a  result  of  fresh  European  entangle- 
ments. 

No.  4  was  hurriedly  fortified,  and  a  garrison,  in  charge  of 
Captain  Phineas  Stevens,  installed  with  orders  to  scout  the 
neighborhood.  Unable  to  be  in  two  places  at  once,  the  garri- 
son was  absent  when  Indians  descended  on  three  men  bound 
for  the  grist  mill,  carried  them  off,  and  burned  the  mill,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  many,  many  days'  journey.  Even  with 
the  garrison  again  in  residence,  another  party  of  marauders 
caught  several  women  at  their  milking  and  concealed  them  in 
a  barn.  And  when  twenty  dragoons  arrived  to  swell  Stevens' 
force,  they  were  ambushed  in  the  good  old  manner,  rescued 
by  the  soldiery  they  were  supposed  to  rescue,  and  with  them 
retired  into  the  fort  where,  by  this  time,  all  the  farmers'  fam- 
ilies had  taken  refuge.  Not  a  man  was  safe  outside  those 
wooden  walls  that  summer,  and  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
bringing  greater  dangers.  No.  4  was  deserted  except  for  a  dog 
and  a  cat  who  seem  to  have  lived  there  in  peace  until,  with 
the  spring  of  1747,  the  garrison  returned. 

Then  down  the  greening  April  valley  swept  an  army  of 
invaders  under  the  Frenchman  Debeline  to  surround  the 
fort  by  night.  But  their  presence  was  scented  by  the  dog, 
who  gave  warning,  so  that  Stevens  and  his  men  were  ready 
when,    rushing   in   from    all    sides   with   frightful    cries    and 
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threats,  the  French  and  Indians  Ignited  the  cabins  near  the 
fort,  which  immediately  became  ringed  with  flames.  Fire 
arrows  fell  within  the  palisades,  and  burning  fagot-piled  carts 
were  thrust  toward  the  gates.  Instead  of  being  intimidated, 
the  English  went  calmly  about  the  business  of  extinguishing 
all  resulting  blazes  and  at  the  same  time  kept  blazing  away 
at  the  incendiaries  with  telling  effect.  Many  of  the  besiegers 
were  killed  during  the  five  days  and  nights  this  went  on,  and 
not  a  man  within  the  fort.  At  length  the  French  offered  to 
withdraw  If  Captain  Stevens  would  give  them  provisions, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  Whereupon  the  foreign  army  departed 
anyway,  worsted  as  much  by  hunger  as  by  firearms.  Which  by 
no  means  minimized  the  prowess  of  the  little  garrison,  as  was 
proved  when  news  of  It  reached  Boston,  where  a  visiting  big- 
wig was  so  Impressed  that  he  sent  Captain  Stevens  a  sword. 

In  the  Old  World,  French  and  English  signed  a  peace 
treaty  in  1749,  and  automatically  their  New  World  colonies 
ceased  fighting. 

And  now  that  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  men  had 
cut  swathes  In  the  forest,  built  cabins  and  defended  them — 
in  short,  made  the  River  safe  for  autocracy,  what  did  King 
George  do  but  regrant  the  charter  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
had  been  added  to  Massachusetts  In  1685,  and  extend  the 
domain  of  the  new  province  far  west  of  the  original  Mason's 
Line  to  a  boundary  vaguely  described  as  "until  It  meet  those 
of  other  governments."  And  having  created  a  new  colony  out 
of  two  old  ones  and  a  wilderness,  King  George  created  it  a 
governor  out  of  the  Portsmouth  merchant,  Benning  Went- 
worth.  Still  outwardly  loyal  to  her  sovereign,  what  could 
Massachusetts  do  but  gracefully  resign  her  River  settlements 
above  Northfield,  with  an  expression  of  hope  that  they  would 
be  unmolested,  at  least  by  white  trouble-makers  ? 

With  a  lordly  gesture,  the  new  governor  then  confirmed  the 
existing  layouts.  No.  i,  west  side — or  Taunton — was  incor- 
porated as  Westminster,  while  the  east-side  townships  were 
regranted  as  Chesterfield,  Westmoreland,  Walpole,  and 
Charlestown  respectively.  Thus  did  Wentworth  generously 
reward  Sir  Charles  Knowles  for  the  sword  he  had  given  Cap- 
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tain  Stevens,  instead  of  giving  the  town  Stevens'  name  as  a 
small  reward  for  saving  No.  4. 

Satisfied,  however,  that  he  had  been  more  than  generous, 
Wentworth  now  began  to  deal  out  land  grants  right  and  left 
like  so  many  cards  from  a  pack  of  sixty-three — the  number 
of  homesteads  in  each  township — to  speculators  who  eagerly 
put  up  blue  chips  on  the  chance  of  drawing  an  ace.  But  the 
aces  were  always  expertly  slipped  under  the  lace  ruffles  of  the 
Governor's  sleeve.  That  is,  in  every  game  but  one.  And 
thereby  hangs  the  most  delicious  of  River  tales.  Up  to  the 
time  New  Hampshire  came  to  the  River,  there  had  been  no 
one  living  at  No.  3  but  John  Kilborn  and  family.  Colonel 
Benjamin  Bellows,  however,  was  familiar  with  the  territory, 
having  tramped  all  over  it  before  applying  for  a  Wentworth 
grant.  This  Bellows,  so  Theodore  Atkinson,  colonial  secre- 
tary, whispered  in  the  gubernatorial  ear,  needed  watching;  he 
was  a  shrewd  one.  Learning  of  this  estimate.  Bellows  deter- 
mined to  live  up  to  his  reputation.  And  so,  when  making  his 
humble  request  for  a  grant,  with  a  quiet  laugh  in  his  sleeve, 
he  asked  for  the  northwest  corner.  This  consisted  of  nothing 
but  that  huge  craggy  sugar  loaf  of  a  mountain  rearing  up  east 
of  the  Great  Falls.  Whereupon  Wentworth,  too  busy  signing 
his  name  to  parchment  for  visiting  the  lands  represented,  and 
jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  a  shrewd  one  would  pick  the 
fattest  plum  in  the  plantation  pie,  set  up  a  cry  that  Bellows 
couldn't  have  "that  splendid  meadow";  it  must  be  reserved 
for  His  Honor  the  Governor;  Bellows  could  just  take  the 
soutJvsvtst  corner  and  like  it.  Which  was  exactly  the  result 
Bellows  had  foreseen  and  banked  on.  And  so  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin came  into  possession  of  one  of  the  most  desirable  tracts 
on  the  whole  River,  while  Blustering  Benny  was  stuck  with 
that  useless  mountain  covered  with  rocks  and  rattlesnakes 
which,  as  the  story  was  told  amid  a  crescendo  of  chortles  and 
guffaws  in  Boston  and  Portsmouth  alehouses,  came  to  be 
known  as  "the  Governor's  Meadow."  Wentworth,  however, 
seems  to  have  harbored  no  grudge,  for  when  a  charter  was 
issued  for  Rockingham,  opposite  his  "meadow,"  Bellows  was 
able  to  obtain  for  himself  another  juicy  morsel,  and  the  Great 
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Falls  which  lay  between  was  eventually  called  Bellows  Falls. 
Up  to  this  landmark  no  tract  except  that  between  West- 
minster and  Fort  Dummer  remained  undistributed  by  1753. 
Perhaps  undistributed  is  scarcely  the  right  word  for  land 
which  had  already  been  the  property  of  the  Squakheags,  two 
colonial  governments,  and  Messrs.  Brattle,  Dummer,  et  al. 
But  at  this  time  New  Hampshire's  seal  was  put  to  the  latter 
ownership,  and  the  town  later  springing  up  thereon  was  named 
Brattleboro  before  Brattle,  by  loyalty  to  King  George  in  the 
Revolution,  lost  every  foot  of  his  holdings.  Meanwhile  the 
first  settler  was  Benjamin  Moore,  whose  cabin  was  not  yet 
weathered  when  he  lost  his  life  as  a  result  of  another  colonial 
involvement  in  Old  Europe's  quarrels. 

And  once  more  No.  4 — now  Charlestown,  still  the  most 
northern  outpost  on  the  River — took  the  brunt  of  Canadian 
aggression. 

Next  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Deerfielders  who  trod  that 
terrible  trail  in  1704,  must  be  put,  in  point  of  poignancy,  those 
of  a  No.  4  family  named  Johnson.  The  heroine  of  this  story 
was  Suzanna  Willard,  the  young  wife  of  Captain  James  John- 
son, in  whose  honor  she  was  giving  a  party  on  a  summer  eve- 
ning in  1754  to  celebrate  his  safe  return  from  a  trading  voyage 
down-River.  While  little  Suzanna  and  Polly  slept  above  stairs 
with  their  big  brother  Sylvanus,  aged  six,  the  neighbors  looked 
over  James's  bargains,  ate  watermelon,  and  drank  flip  before 
departing  about  midnight,  last  to  go  being  a  beau  who  was 
sparking  Mrs.  Johnson's  young  sister  Miriam.  Finally  the 
household  slept,  including  Aaron  Hosmer  and  Ebenezer  Farns- 
worth,  the  hired  men.  At  crack  of  dawn  came  Peter  Larabee 
w4th  his  carpenter  tools  to  begin  some  modern  improvements, 
and  his  knock,  sounding  loud  in  the  dewy  stillness,  brought 
James  half-clothed  to  the  door.  A  moment  before  not  an 
Indian  had  been  visible,  nor  had  anyone  a  thought  that  hostile 
redskins  were  within  miles  of  the  place.  Now  suddenly  the 
house  was  filled  with  painted  savages  who  trussed  James,  Peter, 
and  Ebenezer  to  the  wall  joists.  So  quickly  was  it  done  that 
Mrs.  Johnson  hardly  knew  what  it  was  all  about  until  she 
found  herself  standing  stark  naked  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
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with  her  children  in  the  same  predicament  strained  against  her. 
One  of  the  Indians  threw  a  garment  or  so  at  her,  and  then 
she  was  rushed,  between  two  of  them,  ahead  of  the  helpless 
men,  Miriam  Willard,  and  the  children,  too  frightened  to  cry. 
Out  of  the  deserted  house  now  crept  Aaron  Hosmer,  over- 
looked in  the  haste  and  excitement,  who  ran  to  the  fort.  But 
Captain  Stevens  and  his  lieutenant,  father  of  the  two  kid- 
naped women,  knew  better  than  to  gallop  after  the  party — 
too  many  times  had  would-be  deliverers  seen  their  dear  ones 
hideously  murdered  for  just  such  rashness.  And  so  the  John- 
sons were  pushed  along  the  River  bank,  the  elder  Suzanna 
losing  a  shoe  in  the  progress,  so  that  one  foot  was  painfully 
torn  by  the  brambles.  Saint  Martin  giving  his  cloak  to  a  beg- 
gar was  no  more  worthy  a  halo  than  Carpenter  Peter  Larabee 
stripping  his  own  feet  of  their  woolen  socks  for  the  wounded 
ones  of  this  pioneer  mother  ugly  and  misshapen  with  her 
fourth  child.  Even  the  painted  savages  were  shamed  by  the 
act  of  mercy  into  adding  moccasins  to  the  socks,  and  when  the 
party  met  the  family  horse  grazing  on  the  pocconock  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  lifted  to  the  broad  white  back  and  thus  rode, 
little  better  covered  than  the  Lady  Godiva,  On  makeshift  rafts 
they  crossed  the  Connecticut,  Saint  Peter  bringing  up  the  rear 
with  the  swimming  plow  horse.  In  the  depths  of  the  forest 
below  Ascutney's  towering  height  they  were  given  a  meager 
supper  of  food  snatched  from  the  Johnson  larder,  and  then  the 
male  prisoners  were  tied  to  the  trees,  Miriam  forced  to  lie 
down  between  two  Indians,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  obviously 
unable  to  escape,  given  a  blanket  to  share  with  the  three  little 
ones.  Being  past  sitting  the  horse  the  following  morning,  she 
was  held  across  it  by  her  husband.  But  not  for  long.  Birth 
pangs  soon  overcame  her.  Beside  a  brook  the  Indians  then 
threw  together  a  screen  of  branches,  and  within  that  leafy 
nest,  tended  only  by  the  fourteen-year-old  Miriam,  Suzanna 
Johnson  brought  fourth  her  young  like  the  creatures  of  the 
forest  round  about.  The  Indians  showed  no  interest  in  the 
event  until,  at  the  little  girl's  first  cry,  the  leader  looked  in 
grinning  to  say:  "More  monies  for  me!  Two  monies,  two 
monies  for  me!" 
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That  one  day  of  rest  was  vouchsafed  the  new  mother.  The 
next,  her  husband,  Farnsworth,  and  Saint  Peter  attempted  to 
carry  her  on  a  litter,  but  found  themselves  too  weakened  from 
lack  of  food;  and  the  poor  woman  was  obliged  to  sit  the 
horse  as  best  she  could,  while  Saint  Peter  carried  the  woods- 
born  babe.  These  northern  forests  seem  always  to  have  been 
peculiarly  barren  of  game  when  most  needed;  the  party  of  a 
dozen  or  more  subsisted  for  two  days  on  the  body  of  a  single 
hawk.  Then  the  white  horse  was  killed  and  converted  into 
steaks  for  the  hearty  and  broth  for  the  invalid.  As  to  the  babe, 
Peter  tendered  his  steak  with  his  teeth,  then  held  the  morsel 
to  the  mewling  lips  which  sucked  it  greedily.  Now,  perforce, 
the  two-days  mother  walked!  Twice  she  fainted,  the  first  time 
regaining  consciousness  to  find  a  tomahawk  poised  above  her 
head  and  hear  the  chief  reminding  his  henchman  that  dead 
white  folks  brought  no  money.  After  the  second  fainting 
spell  a  pack  saddle  was  rigged  to  her  husband's  back;  and  he, 
strengthened  by  the  flesh  of  his  own  beast  of  burden,  staggered 
forward,  followed  close  by  Peter  bearing  the  babe.  Farns- 
worth carried  one  of  the  little  girls  and  an  Indian  the  other. 
Young  Miriam  and  the  boy  trod  tirelessly,  even  when  the  trail 
climbed  steadily  hour  after  hour  to  the  place  where  it  crossed 
a  pond.  Mrs.  Johnson,  attempting  to  ford  it  on  her  own 
feet,  was  taken  with  cramp  in  the  icy  mountain  water;  and  her 
husband,  turning  back  to  help,  dragged  her  to  the  bank  where 
a  fire  was  built  to  dry  her  out.  Next  day  she  was  again  carried 
pick-a-back  by  the  father  of  her  children.  They  were  over  the 
height  of  land  now,  as  they  knew  when  the  streams  began  to 
run  west.  In  fording  one  of  them  Larabee  slipped,  lost  his 
burden,  and  only  caught  a  corner  of  her  covering  in  time  to 
keep  the  babe  from  being  whirled  away.  Even  the  bones  of  the 
horse,  crushed  to  make  gruel,  had  long  been  gone  before  the 
food  supply  cached  by  the  Indians  on  the  way  down  was 
reached,  and  danger  of  starvation  averted.  Canoes  secreted  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  made  easier  the  rest  of  the 
journey  to  the  Saint  Francis  wetuom  village  where  the  family 
was  broken  up,  each  to  follow  his  purchaser.  Eventually  all, 
except  Captain  Johnson,  who  was  killed  In  action,  came  to- 
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gather  again  at  No.  4,  where  the  widow  remarried  and  raised 
a  second  family.  Captive,  as  the  woods-born  babe  was  named, 
grew  up  to  marry  Colonel  George  Kimball  and  live  an  un- 
eventful life  not  far  from  the  spot  where  she  had  come  into 
the  world.  Peter  Larabcc  came  back  to  the  River  and  took  up 
land  above  No.  4,  where  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age. 

But  to  return  to  that  summer  of  1754.  Terrified  by  the 
capture  of  the  Johnson  family,  the  Westminster  folk  aban- 
doned their  homesteads  and  crossed  the  River  to  the  Bellows' 
fortified  house  at  Walpole,  giving  the  shrewd  one  plenty  of 
exercise  for  his  wits,  what  with  all  those  extra  mouths  to  feed 
and  his  mill  some  miles  away  from  the  solitary  Kilborn  cabin. 
By  April  the  flour  in  the  Bellows  household  was  running  low; 
and  the  Colonel,  aware  that  a  giant  sachem  called  Philip,  per- 
haps after  the  famous  Wampanoag,  had  taken  up  winter 
quarters  with  his  cohorts  on  "the  Governor's  Meadow," 
gathered  a  guard  and  carried  the  grain  to  the  mill.  While  the 
men  were  running  the  grist,  the  Indians  swept  down  the  moun- 
tain to  divide  at  the  bottom,  one  band  following  the  tributary 
upward  and  the  other  surrounding  the  Kilborn  cabin,  where 
the  barking  of  dogs  warned  the  millers  that  something  was 
afoot.  Cannily,  the  shrewd  one  ordered  his  men  to  crawl  for- 
ward on  all  fours  through  the  sweet  fern  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  where  they  were  to  leap  up  yelling  wildly,  then  at  once 
drop  down  and  return  as  they  had  come.  At  long  last  the 
English  were  learning  to  hoist  John  Redskin  with  his  own 
petard;  this  time  it  was  the  Indians  who  fell  into  ambush,  were 
thoroughly  frightened,  and  made  off  as  fast  as  possible  to  join 
the  screeching  mob  of  several  hundred  drawing  in  on  the  Kil- 
born cabin  defended  only  by  two  men,  two  boys,  and  two 
women.  Philip,  who  had  received  many  favors  from  Kilborn, 
came  forward  and  called  out : 

"Old  John!  Young  John!  Come  you  forth,  and  I'll  give 
you  good  quarter  I" 

"Git!"  Old  John  growled  back  through  the  chinks  in  his 
mud-filled  logs.   "Git,  you  red  devils,  or  I'll  quarter  you!" 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fights  In  the 
whole  history  of  River  warfare.  The  milling  mob  of  savages 
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circled  the  house,  firing  as  they  ran,  peppering  the  walls  and 
riddling  the  roof  so  that  shot  dripped  through  it  like  raindrops. 
While  the  white  men  returned  the  fire,  the  women  loaded  the 
flintlocks,  and  when  ammunition  ran  low  they  climbed  into  the 
loft  and  spread  sheets  to  catch  the  rain  of  enemy  lead,  which 
they  ran  Into  fresh  bullets  for  their  own  men's  use.  All  after- 
noon the  uneven  fight  went  on  with  no  reinforcements  from 
the  sweetfern  strategists.  At  dusk  the  Indians,  convinced  by 
the  rapid  and  continuous  fusillade  that  they  had  miscalculated 
the  strength  of  the  defenders,  drew  off;  but  not  before  they 
had  killed  all  Kilborn's  cattle  and  burned  his  haycocks.  Peake 
died  of  wounds  within  the  log  house,  the  only  white  casualty, 
while  dead  Indians  strewed  the  pocconock  like  windfalls  after 
a  gale. 

Enough  remained  alive,  however,  to  harry  the  valley  all 
through  that  summer.  No.  4  standing  off  more  than  one  attack. 
With  autumn  another  and  much  smaller  fort  was  completely 
destroyed.  And  thereby  hangs  another  famous  tale  of  River 
massacre.  About  the  time  Orlando  Bridgeman's  blockhouse 
below  Fort  Dummer  was  burned  In  1747,  Caleb  Howe,  whose 
father  had  died  captive  in  Canada,  married,  as  the  saying  went, 
the  "relict"  of  William  Phipps,  killed  on  the  Great  Meadow 
two  years  earlier.  After  the  Bridgeman  fort  was  rebuilt,  the 
Howes  became  members  of  the  garrison  family.  And  here 
the  handsome  Jemima  increased  and  multiplied  until  her  quiver 
contained  seven.  One  of  those  blue  and  gold  days  when  the 
harvest  was  ripe  under  a  cloudless  sky,  Hllkiah  Grant,  Ben 
Gaffield,  Caleb  Howe,  and  two  of  his  sons — seemingly  the 
entire  male  population  of  the  fort  at  the  time — went  out  upon 
the  pocconock  to  "inn  the  corne."  Returning  weary  and 
heavy  laden  at  twilight,  they  were  set  upon  by  savages  who 
burst  from  concealment,  scalped  Howe,  and  took  the  boys. 
Gaffield  was  drowned  while  trying  to  swim  to  Hinsdale,  where 
Grant  finally  arrived.  The  ambush  must  have  taken  place  too 
far  from  the  fort  for  the  women  to  be  aware  of  what  was 
going  on;  for,  hearing  footfalls  without  the  palisade  and  think- 
ing it  time  for  the  harvesters'  return,  they  flung  wide  the 
gates,  to  let  In — the  enemy.   Amid  shrieks  of  terror  from  the 
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defenseless  women  and  children,  numbering  fourteen,  the  fort 
was  plundered  and  burned  and  the  captives  led  away  on  that 
well-worn  northward  trail.  Not  until  the  next  day  did  the 
Hinsdale  men  arrive,  to  find  nothing  but  a  smoking  ruin  and 
a  desperately  wounded  man.  Howe  was  carried  to  the  fort 
across  the  River,  where  he  died,  leaving  Jemima  again  a 
widow  for  the  second  time  in  ten  years. 

She  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkably  attractive  woman, 
for  in  spite  of  her  harrowing  experiences — enough  to  have 
made  a  hag  of  the  comellest — she  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  menfolk  of  the  French  family  into  which  she  was  sold 
that  father  and  son  quarreled  over  who  should  be  her  third 
husband.  Neither  was  accepted,  Jemima  being  more  interested 
In  collecting  her  scattered  children  than  In  conquests.  One  of 
the  girls  must  have  Inherited  her  charm,  for  she  sailed  for 
France  as  the  bride  of  a  French  nobleman. 

To  embroider  these  homespun  chronicles  of  anguish  and 
fortitude  would  be  to  obscure  their  lines  of  rugged  simplicity. 
The  plain  statement  of  fact,  or  understatement,  conveys  a 
more  vivid  Impression  of  what  went  Into  the  peopling  of  the 
River  than  would  an  entire  wardrobe  of  rhetoric  hung  on  the 
skeleton  tales.  Nor  are  these  all;  they  are  merely  some  few 
bones  found  by  chance  in  the  closet  of  history. 

Other  parts  of  New  England  suffered  as  dearly  as  the 
River,  but  because  it  was  the  path  of  danger,  and  No.  4 
its  outpost,  Charlestown  was  transformed  from  a  local  train- 
band defense  Into  headquarters  for  colonial  regiments  and 
rangers.  It  was  also  the  take-off  for  the  first  scouts  and  sur- 
veyors sent  skirting  Ascutney,  up  the  Black  River  trail  and 
over  the  height  of  land  looking  for  the  best  route  for  the 
building  of  a  military  road  to  Crown  Point,  stronghold  suc- 
cessively of  the  French  and  the  British  on  Lake  Champlain. 
The  section  of  this  road  between  No.  4  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains was  not  finished  until  the  summer  of  1760 — a  year  after 
the  famous  exploit  of  Rogers'  Rangers  in  exterminating  those 
ringleaders  of  so  many  valley  raids,  the  Saint  Francis  Indians.' 
Following  the  consummation  of  this  frightfulness,  this  war  to 

^  A  story  revived  for  modern  readers  in  Kenneth  Robert's  Northwest  Passage. 
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end  wars,  which  really  did  finish  Indian  aggression  in  New 
England,  the  Rangers,  still  over  a  hundred  of  them,  together 
with  more  than  twice  as  many  prisoners — principally  squaws 
and  papooses — set  out  on  the  trail  to  Lake  Memphremagog 
and  the  Passumpsic  to  where,  below  the  great  northern  won- 
gunk,  that  tributary  joins  the  Connecticut,  and  so  back  to  No.  4. 
Long-continued  rains  had  driven  the  game  from  the  woods; 
and,  although  Indians  were  able  to  subsist  on  snails  and 
snakes,  even  the  hungriest  Ranger  could  not  stomach  them. 
Owls,  all  eyes  and  feathers,  kept  them  alive  as  long  as  such 
birds  lasted;  then  they  pulled  in  the  belts  of  worn  and  torn 
green  leather  tunics  and  grew  gaunter  and  gaunter  until, 
forced  by  famine,  the  prisoners  were  abandoned.  Rangers 
were  then  divided  into  groups  with  orders  to  foregather  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ammonoosic  where,  following  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  a  commissary  squad  from  No.  4  would  meet 
them  with  food  in  plenty. 

Long  before  the  first  arrivals  reached  the  brawling  tribu- 
tary, a  thin  veil  of  blue  smoke  rising  above  the  leafless  wood- 
lands heartened  them  with  the  certainty  that  fire  meant  food 
and  friends.  Those  who  had  been  ready  to  drop  lifted  frost- 
bitten feet  a  little  higher,  and  lackluster  eyes  sunk  in  cadav- 
erous faces  brightened  with  hope  renewed.  Hope  was  cruelly 
dashed  when  the  fires  were  reached  only  to  find  them  smolder- 
ing to  ashes  because  the  tenders  had  gone.  But,  said  Rogers 
loudly,  living  fires  meant  men  in  the  neighborhood.  If  the 
commissary  had  gone  down-River,  a  signal  would  make  them 
turn  their  canoes  swiftly  and  bring  back  the  provisions.  Con- 
tinued firing,  however,  brought  nothing  but  echoes.  The  com- 
missary, having  waited  overtime,  were  convinced  the  long 
delay  meant  the  Rangers  had  been  wiped  out,  and  the  sound  of 
guns  must  then  be  those  of  French  and  Indians.  So,  instead  of 
turning,  the  paddles  were  dug  deeper  into  the  River  and  the 
vital  foodstuffs  sped  back  to  No.  4. 

Beside  the  dying  fires  the  Rangers,  themselves  looking  like 
death  and  convinced  now  that  it  was  imminent,  lay  down 
among  the  dead  leaves  to  die.    But  Rogers  would  not  let 
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them.  Shouting  and  cursing,  he  drove  them  into  reluctant 
action,  grubbing  for  lily  roots,  mending  the  fires  and  an  aban- 
doned shelter,  probably  left  by  Wells's  wintering  scouts  years 
before.  Those  who  had  strength  for  heavier  work  helped  the 
leader  to  fashion  a  raft  of  old  logs,  for  not  a  man  of  them  was 
equal  to  cutting  fresh  ones.  Then,  ordering  the  ragged  band 
to  rest  here  and  wait  for  later  arrivals  at  the  rendezvous, 
Major  Rogers,  Captain  Ogden,  and  a  captive  Indian  boy 
embarked  on  the  crazy  craft  in  an  attempt  to  beat  Death  on 
the  Whitecaps  to  No.  4. 

Wet  by  the  chill  November  rain  and  the  water  seeping 
through  the  ill-made  raft,  very  difficult  to  navigate,  the  three 
were  whirled  along  until,  caught  by  the  accelerating  current 
above  the  rapids  at  the  confluence  of  the  White,  they  lost 
the  raft  and  only  saved  themselves  by  swimming  to  shore 
through  the  icy  smother.  A  fire  of  driftwood  dried  them  out, 
and  while  other  fires  built  around  standing  trees  did  the 
hatchet  work  beyond  the  power  of  weakened  muscles,  they 
searched  for  game,  found  a  chipmunk  or  two,  stayed  shrunken 
stomachs,  and  rested.  The  second  raft,  tied  together  with 
vines,  was  worse  than  the  first;  but  somehow  it  held  together. 
It  would  not  do  so,  Rogers  was  convinced,  if  they  tried  to  run 
the  swift  water  where  the  Ottaqueeche  comes  in,  and  even  he 
realized  that  they  would  never  live  to  build  a  third  raft.  So 
they  landed  well  above  the  rapids  and  by  dint  of  utmost  skill 
and  caution  managed  to  take  the  crazy  craft  through  by  a 
towrope  of  vines.  Again  afloat,  the  current  carried  them  on 
until  dulled  attentions  were  drawn  to  the  bank  by  moving 
objects  which  turned  out  to  be  woodcutters  at  work.  Wood- 
cutters, fat  and  fully  clothed,  who  looked  to  them  like  angels  in 
buckskin.  The  skeletons  hung  with  ribbons  of  faded  green 
leather  looked  to  the  woodcutters  like  ghosts. 

It  was  no  ghost,  however,  that  went  shouting  for  all  the 
bread  in  Charlestown,  and  all  the  beef,  and  all  the  turnips 
and  cabbages,  to  be  loaded  into  all  the  canoes  and  paddled 
back  up  the  River  to  the  Ammonoosic  with  all  possible  speed. 
Major  Rogers  himself,  that  great  moose  of  a  man  with  a  lion's 
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heart,  followed  the  foodstuffs,  after  two  nights  sleep  in  a 
featherbed,  a  fresh  set-out  of  Ranger's  green,  and  plenty  of 
rum  inside  It. 

And  needed,  too,  for  If  an  unseasonable  voyage  down  the 
Connecticut  took  strength,  the  up  passage  required  more. 
No.  4  waited.  Even  if  Rogers  and  the  loaded  canoes  got  back 
to  the  men,  would  they  be  found  alive?  Two  weeks  passed, 
during  which  the  garrison  talked  of  nothing  else,  then  a  look- 
out saw  canoes  on  the  River,  and  all  Charlestown  ran  to  help 
the  skeletons  ashore,  to  nurse  and  pamper  and  feed  what 
remained  of  the  Rangers  who,  more  than  any  other  military 
force — so  far  as  the  River  was  concerned — had  at  long  last 
made  it  a  place  of  safety.  In  the  matter  of  Indian  menace 
removed,  the  spectacular  taking  of  Quebec,  ending  French 
power  in  the  New  World,  and  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  the  Old,  were  far  less  important  than  the  extermina- 
tion of  the   Saint  Francis  wetuom   inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

The  Northern  Grab  Bag 

No  SOONER  was  peace  assured  than  Benning  Went- 
worth  popped  up  ready  to  pull  more  land  grants  out 
of  his  glorified  peddler's  pack.  In  the  three  years  fol- 
lowing 1760  he  issued  one  hundred  township  charters,  twenty- 
five  of  them  being  on  the  River.  As  before,  the  parson  was  not 
forgotten,  neither  was  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  for  the  Puritan  hand  had  not  yet 
lost  its  Iron  grip.  And  as  before,  eight  hundred  acres  of  the 
choicest — really  the  choicest — In  each  township  were  reserved 
for  His  Honor  the  Governor.  Now  and  then  a  grant  was 
given  as  a  sort  of  Indemnity  to  some  sufferer  from  the  In- 
dian Wars,  like  Jemima  Howe,  who,  about  this  time,  returned 
to  the  River  bringing  six  of  her  seven  children,  but  not  a  third 
husband.  Possibly  that  Is  why  she  didn't  settle  on  her  Coos 
claim,  but  wandered  on  down  to  the  scene  of  her  two  tragedies, 
where  she  married  Amos  Tute,  bore  him  two  children,  outlived 
both,  and  Amos  too,  by  a  decade,  dying  In  1805  after  more 
than  fourscore  years  of  as  close-packed  living  as  could  be 
imagined. 

As  for  Coos,  plenty  of  grabbing  was  going  on  there,  for 
the  bulk  of  the  bonanza  went  to  speculators  In  Boston  and 
elsewhere  who  fell  over  themselves  and  each  other  reaching 
for  a  surprise  package  In  the  shape  of  land  they  had  never 
seen  and  never  expected  to,  and  which  they  shortly  sold  at  a 
nice  profit  to  settlers  no  less  eager  to  reach  a  hand  Into  the 
fat  grab  bag. 

Now  Indeed  was  the  upper  River  whitened  with  sail  hope- 
fully hoisted  to  catch  the  fickle  southern  breezes;  and  when 
those  failed  the  more  reliable  "white  ash  breeze"  was  sub- 
stituted— those  everlasting  setting  poles  worked  by  man  power 
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after  this  fashion.  The  polesman  grounded  the  end  of  his  pole 
firmly  in  the  river  bottom,  then,  still  grasping  it  tightly,  turned 
and  walked  aft.  Usually  two  men  took  turns  so  that  one  could 
be  getting  forward  again  to  be  ready  to  start  back  by  the  time 
his  partner  had  reached  the  stern.  It  was  slow  work  and 
arduous,  but  it  did  the  trick.  On  such  crude  craft  were  piled 
the  necessities  of  the  new  pioneers,  and  since  the  world,  like 
female  skirts,  had  widened  in  the  interval  since  pioneers  first 
came  to  the  River,  these  eighteenth-century  loads  were  larger. 
Now  the  women  thought  of  Dutch  ovens  and  clockwork  turn- 
spits as  necessities.  They  insisted  on  bringing  the  family 
"antiques" — chests  carved  and  painted  by  Hartford  and  Had- 
ley  carpenters  almost  as  splendidly  as  those  other  dower  chests 
on  the  Arno,  containing  their  own  and  perhaps  their  mothers' 
bridal  linen.  There  were  spinning  wheels  atop  the  loads, 
chubby  flax  wheels  and  great  wobbly  wool  wheels,  and  looms 
vaster  than  the  four-poster  cherry  bedsteads  they  so  much 
resembled.  There  were  feather  beds  and  homespun  blankets 
and  cradles — oh,  so  many  cradles  going  up  River  to  rock  the 
born  and  the  unborn  as  they  had  rocked  those  now  dead. 
Never,  never,  if  you  were  New  England-born  yourself — never 
commit  the  crime  of  using  an  old,  old  cradle  for  a  woodbox. 
A  churn  for  an  umbrella  stand  if  you  must,  or  a  shoemaker's 
bench  for  a  coffee  table;  but  never  a  cradle  for  a  woodbox! 

Menfolk,  too,  used  the  word  "necessity"  with  a  broader 
meaning.  If  they  brought  fewer  flintlocks  to  the  Coos  Country, 
they  brought  more  plows,  hoes,  axes,  and  iron  rims  for  the 
wheels  of  oxcarts  to  be  built  during  the  long  snowbound 
winters.  Not  many  oxcarts  creaked  north  on  the  rootbound 
trails  along  which  the  precious  droves  of  cattle  were  driven 
by  one  of  a  group  of  farmers,  while  others  poled  the  flatboats 
heaped  with  the  community  goods,  jews'-harps  and  rum.  Al- 
ways the  green  paunchy  bottles  with  the  slender  necks  were  an 
important  part  of  the  cargo.  So  were  heavy  ironbound  chests 
to  keep  cash-money  in — if  you  had  it.  If  you  didn't,  you  hoped 
you  would  have  later;  for  of  all  the  commodities,  tangible 
and  Intangible,  brought  up-RIver  by  homesteaders,  the  most 
universal,  the  most  necessary,  was  hope.    In  fact  the  popula- 
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tion  of  the  whole  River  valley,  from  that  first  Dutch  House 
of  Hope  at  Suckiaug  to  the  latest  summer  hide-out  of  a  Har- 
vard professor  overlooking  the  First  Connecticut  Lake,  have 
come  to  it  because  of  man's  longing  and  expectancy  of  better 
things  further  afield.  The  Dutch  wanted  to  extend  their  trade ; 
the  Harvard  professor  probably  hopes  to  get  away  from  too- 
great  riches  of  human  society.  The  pioneers  who  brought  hope 
to  the  River  in  1760  were  actuated  by  both  desires:  they 
wanted  to  increase  their  worldly  wealth  and  at  the  same 
time  get  away  from  the  close-packed  towns  of  the  lower  River 
into  the  more  spacious  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  upper 
where  a  man  could  fill  out  his  chest  and  breathe. 

Other  Intangibles  these  eighteenth-century  pioneers 
brought  with  them  were  the  names  of  their  old  home  towns 
on  the  lower  River  with  which  they  christened  the  new.  Joe 
Little,  six  feet  two  in  his  home-knit  socks,  was  the  only  grantee 
to  settle  on  the  township  opposite  Charlestown,  where  he 
stopped  to  marry  him  a  wife  In  Suzanna  Wetherbee,  then 
paddled  across  the  Connecticut  and  up  the  Black  River  a  short 
distance  and  built  a  cabin — the  beginnings  of  the  junior  Spring- 
field. There  seem  to  have  been  no  settlers  at  Weathersfield  at 
this  time,  although  the  name,  still  retaining  the  ancient  a 
dropped  by  the  older  town,  would  indicate  that  some  one  of 
those  restless  people  stayed  here  at  least  long  enough  to 
christen  the  ground.  On  the  pocconock  above  the  monadnock 
called  Ascutney — monadnock  being  Indian  for  any  lone  moun- 
tain— there  was  the  cabin  of  Solomon  Emmons  and  his  wife 
before  Captain  Steel  Smith  of  Farmlngton  came  armed  with 
legal  title  to  the  lands  of  what  turned  out  to  be  another  Wind- 
sor. In  1763  Timothy  Lull  brought  his  family  up  the  River  in 
a  log  canoe  carrying,  among  other  necessities,  a  bottle  of 
liquor  which  he  broke  on  the  rocks  of  a  little  tributary,  thus 
christened  "Lull's  Brook,"  in  the  town  of  Hartland.  And 
who  should  have  been  first  to  found  Hartford  but  some  of 
the  descendants  of  Thomas  Hooker's  people?  All  these  infant 
towns  strung  the  west  bank  of  the  River  as  far  as  the  White 
above  which  some  old  Norwich  residents  removed  to  the  new. 

On  the  east  bank  above  Charlestown  the  earliest  settle- 
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ment  was  at  Lebanon,  a  name  smelling  sweetly  of  the  Con- 
necticut hill  country.  Just  north  of  Charlestown  squatters 
took  possession.  There  Elijah  Spofford  was  born  the  year 
before  old  Benny  Wentworth  granted  the  tract  to  speculators, 
of  whom  only  Samuel  Ashley,  Doctor  William  Sumner,  and 
his  brother  Ben  came  to  build  Claremont  on  the  tributary 
Sugar.  Above  them  Daniel  Putnam  and  Dyer  Spaulding 
built  cabins  at  Cornish,  opposite  Windsor;  and  above  Lebanon, 
Edmund  Freeman,  from  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  built  the  first 
at  Hanover,  opposite  the  new  Norwich. 

To  the  next  grant  on  the  west  bank  above  here  another 
Connecticuter,  John  Chamberlain,  made  the  long  canoe  trip 
in  1764,  followed  by  old  neighbors  from  Hebron  to  the  settling 
of  Thetford,  across  from  Lyme,  which  was  settled  the  same 
year  by  William  and  John  Sloan,  whose  place  of  origin  is 
obviously  Connecticut.  Another  Hebronite,  John  Baldwin, 
paid  a  visit  to  his  former  neighbors  and  then,  in  1766,  settled 
north  of  them  under  the  frowning  crags  at  Fairlee.  Directly 
across  from  here,  to  the  smiling  east-side  pocconock,  came 
other  Connecticuters,  including  Daniel  Cross,  General  Israel 
Morey,  and  Thomas  Mann  to  begin  the  building  of  Orford. 
All  this  country  is  Lower  Coos,  rich  and  fertile,  which 
stretches  north  through  Piermont  and  Bradford  (the  latter  not 
settled  under  the  New  Hampshire  Grants)  to  Newbury  on 
the  west  and  Haverhill  on  the  east  between  the  Great  Ox  Bow 
and  the  Little  Ox  Bow  made  by  the  convolutions  of  the  River 
writhing  through  the  richest  pocconock  of  all.  This  was  the 
wild  white  wilderness  where  the  two  Deerfield  boys  starved 
to  death  in  March,  1704,  and  where  Captain  Wells's  scouts 
fell  ill  of  the  smallpox  soon  after.  This  is  also  the  district 
where,  the  following  summer,  Caleb  Lyman's  scouts  wiped 
out  the  redskin  corn  planters,  and  where  Captain  Ben  Wright's 
Northampton  men  had  a  good  look  around  in  1725.  Thirty- 
six  years  later,  when  Jacob  Bagley  and  John  Hazen  paddled 
up  to  investigate,  they  found  white  families  who  had  "fol- 
lowed the  line  of  spotted  trees" — evidently  a  blazed  trail — 
from  Charlestown,  and  had  built  cabins  on  the  long  shelves 
overlooking  the  Ox  Bow  and  cut  hay  on  Horse  Meadow,  the 
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pocconock  below.  Doubtless  these  folk  were  included  with 
Bagley,  Hazen,  Jacob  Kent,  and  Timothy  Bedell  in  the  seventy- 
two  to  whom  Newbury  and  Haverhill  were  granted  in  1763. 
As  there  was  no  mill  nearer  than  Charlestown,  all  the  corn  had 
to  be  taken  there  in  canoes.  An  even  longer  voyage  was  that 
forced  on  David  Page,  lone  settler  on  Israel's  River — later 
Lancaster — who  had  to  take  his  grist  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  to  that  same  mill.  But  only  twice  alone,  for  two 
years  after  David  planted  his  first  corn,  he  had  neighbors 
below  at  Lunenburg  where  he  joined  Uriah  Cross,  Thomas 
Gaston,  and  Ebenezer  Rice,  the  four  doubtless  working  to- 
gether to  get  the  combined  grists  around  Fifteen  Mile  Fall, 
most  northern  of  long  swift  waters. 

All  this  was  the  very  back  of  beyond,  and  speculators  in 
the  remaining  River  grants  of  1 760-1763  were  stuck,  for  the 
time  being,  because  nobody  would  bite — no  farmers  proposed 
to  be  caught  at  Northumberland,  Colebrook,  or  Maidstone  by 
the  tightening  net  of  complications  over  land  rights,  although 
In  the  autumn  of  1766  the  "proprietors"  of  the  last-named 
met  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  to  plan  ways  and  means  of  com- 
bating— not  Benny  Wentworth.  Benny,  indeed,  had  a  fight  on 
his  hands  to  make  good  the  grants  he  had  profited  so  richly 
by.  In  justice  to  the  old  rascal  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had 
believed  his  charter  embraced  all  this  wilderness.  Now  it  ap- 
peared that  part  of  it  was  debatable  land. 

During  the  more  than  half  a  century  that  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  folk  had  been  fighting  the  River's  original 
owners  to  make  it  safe  and  desirable.  New  Yorkers  had  been 
quite  content  to  stay  on  their  own  river  and  tend  to  their  knit- 
ting. Now  the  sound  of  falling  trees,  kingpins  being  driven 
into  gables,  heavy-laden  canoes  splashing  the  waters,  and  here 
and  there  loud  argument  over  precedence — so  many  of  these 
new  pioneers  being  from  Connecticut,  in  short,  the  noise  and 
clamor  of  settlement  was  carried  southwest  on  the  prevailing 
winds  to  where  Lieutenant  Governor  Cadwallader  Colden  did 
all  the  work — dirty  and  otherwise — for  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Governor  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Colden  cocked  an  ear,  then 
stretched  up  to  peer  over  the  Green  Mountains,  saw  what  was 
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afoot,  and  bellowed  a  protest:  Wentworth  was  overreaching 
himself,  he'd  no  business  selling  off  land  west  of  the  River 
which,  as  all  the  world  knew,  was  New  York's  eastern  bound- 
ary. (A  point,  be  it  reiterated,  not  brought  up  by  Colden 
while  French  and  Indians  were  making  the  River  run  red.) 
But  now  that  it  looked  as  though  the  place  might  be  worth 
something,  he  too  reached  for  that  fat  grab  bag,  put  his 
fist  in  beside  Wentworth's,  pulled  out  a  pack  of  cards,  that 
is  to  say,  townships — and  began  dealing  hurriedly.  At  Rye- 
gate,  Bradford  (Mooretown) ,  and  Barnet  nobody  was  present 
to  say  him  nay;  but  when  Colden  began  to  deal  out  to  his 
friends  and  associates  duplicate  cards  to  those  already  held 
by  Wentworth's,  the  game  became  very  rough.  Above  the 
wrangling  of  contending  grantees  rose  the  snarling  voices  of 
the  two  Governors: 

"What  are  you  doing  on  my  land,  Colden?" 

"It's  not  your  land,  Wentworth;  it's  mine." 

"So  you  say!" 

"Yes, /say!  So  does  my  charter.  Let's  see  yours." 

Reluctantly,  Wentworth  drew  forth  the  scroll.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  he  noticed  the  wording — "west  until  it  meet  with 
other  governments." 

Colden  sneered:  "Where  does  that  leave  you?  On  the  east 
bank  of  the  River — looking  foolish!"  Wentworth  did,  in 
truth,  look  a  bit  silly;  but  his  expression  changed  to  triumph 
as  he  pulled  forth  another  scroll,  a  map  this  time,  and  spanked 
the  parchment. 

"Look  here!"  he  cried  loudly.  "Look  here!"  Indeed,  the 
bright  color  representing  New  England  spread  clear  to  the 
very  shores  of  Lake  Champlaln.  "And  while  we're  on  the 
subject,"  he  pursued,  "I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Massachusetts  extends  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  Hudson." 

"Squatting!"  shouted  Colden.  "Just  squatting!  That 
line's  never  been  confirmed.  As  for  Connecticut  Colony — " 

"Better  not  monkey  with  Connecticut  Colony,"  Wentworth 
advised,  "or  you'll  run  foul  of  that  Warwick  Patent.  You  will 
remember  It  gave  her  all  the  land  west  to  the  South  Seas. 
Where  does  that  leave  you,  me  boy?" 
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Colden  snorted:  "Huh!  South  Seas!  They're  not  a  day's 
walk  inland,  like  Rich  and  those  silly  asses  seemed  to  think 
they  were.  As  for  that  Patent,  did  you  ever  see  it?  No,  nor 
anybody  else.  There's  no  such  animal.  Now,  as  for  this  little 
matter  of  grants  you're  making  on  that  River — illegally — " 
Again  he  began  to  deal  out  townships,  despite  the  redness  of 
Wentworth's  face,  the  loudness  of  his  continued  protests. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  quoting  verbatim  from  the  records; 
but,  boiling  them  down,  like  maple  sirup  to  sugar,  it  repre- 
sents well  enough  the  pompous  periods  exchanged  by  the  two 
governors.  And  despite,  or  because  of,  so  much  verbosity 
neither  was,  privately,  any  too  sure  where  he  stood — at  least 
where  he  stood  on  the  River.  The  basic  trouble  lay  in  the 
nebulous  ideas  of  stay-at-home  English  bigwigs  as  to  the  size 
and  scope  of  this  new  continent  they  were  carving  up  as  non- 
chalantly as  a  Christmas  pig.  And  even  less  did  the  actual 
settlers  know  where  they  stood.  "Yorkers"  paid  their  money 
and  took  their  choice,  only  to  move  over  the  mountains  and 
find  it  the  choice  of  New  Englanders  who  had  also  paid  their 
money.  The  wrangling  and  disputing  swelled  to  such  propor- 
tions that  its  echoes  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  came  to 
the  ears  of  King  George  through  his  full-bottomed  wig  and 
even  penetrated  the  skull  beneath  it.  His  wasn't  the  most  acute 
brain  ever  covered  by  a  crown,  but  he  knew  this  much;  New 
England  was  always  raising  a  hue  and  cry  about  taxes,  or  some- 
thing, while  New  York  was  complaisant  and  loyal.  Give  the 
toy  to  the  docile  child.  Therefore,  in  1764  the  Connecticut 
River  became  by  royal  decree  the  legal  boundary  between 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire. 

Now  the  cries  of  New  Englanders,  who  had  emptied  their 
brassbound  money  chests  into  Wentworth's  coffers,  redoubled 
when  Colden  demanded  that  they  should  also  pay  him,  in 
many  cases  more  than  the  original  price,  before  New  York 
would  confirm  their  titles. 

Luckily,  the  vast  tract  of  the  west  bank  was  practically 
untenanted  between  Wells  River  and  Fifteen  Mile  Fall,  only 
fourteen  families  having  moved  in  before  the  "Yorkers"  cut 
part  of  it  into  small  farms  for  "poor"  folks,  provided  these 
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would  raise  hemp  and  manufacture  lye  and  potash.  It  wasn't 
quite  fair  to  name  this  place  Mooretown,  after  Sir  Henry, 
when  Colden  had  done  all  the  dirty  work.  Still,  things  were 
evened  up  shortly  when  Moore  died  and  Cadwallader  moved 
up  from  lieutenant  to  governor,  and  the  next  year,  1770,  the 
spring  freshet  carried  Mooretown  away.  When  rebuilt  on 
higher  ground,  the  name  of  the  settlement  was  changed  to 
Bradford. 

That  same  year  the  four  Hall  brothers — Daniel,  Jacob, 
Elijah,  and  Jonathan — moved  into  the  upper  part  of  Barnet 
township  where  no  one  bothered  them  until  1774  when  com- 
panies of  Scots  direct  from  Scotland  arrived  here  and  in  Rye- 
gate  to  take  possession  of  seven  thousand  acres  purchased,  at 
fourteen  pence  per,  from  New  York  through  the  agency  of 
Doctor  Witherspoon.  No  pitched  battles  are  recorded  between 
kilt  and  buckskin  breeches.  The  time  was  ripe,  however,  for 
that  momentous  clash  between  New  World  and  Old  when 
all  lesser  squabbles  were,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  laid  aside. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  passed  since  white  men 
had  entered  the  mouth  of  the  River  and  settled  its  lower 
shores,  yet  the  Coos  was  still  almost  as  wild  and  primitive  as 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  had  been  then.  In  the  interval 
the  older  settlements  had  not  been  engaged  solely  in  shipping 
their  sons  and  daughters  up-River  to  wrestle  with  pioneer 
problems;  they  had  been  shipping  other  commodities  down  and 
around  to  Boston. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Craft,  Cargoes,  and  Cap'ns 

THE  FIRST  River  trading  vessels  were  Boston  built, 
for  scarcely  had  the  settlement  at  Hartford  progressed 
beyond  the  log-cabin  stage  before  Richard  Lord's 
"Create  Closet"  was  bursting  with  trade  goods:  looking- 
glasses,  pewter,  knives,  stockings,  and  such  matters  as  "shaggy 
cotton,  hollands  and  green  tammy,"  difficult  to  describe  other 
than  as  dry  goods.  Of  wet  goods  there  was  no  lack,  either 
then  or  later;  firewater  came  back  on  the  ships  carrying  In- 
dian corn,  pork,  and  rye  to  the  Bay  Colony,  together  with 
beaver,  wolf  skins,  and  raccoon  coats,  the  last  item  indicating 
a  very  early  collegiate  yearning  for  hirsute  luxury.  These 
doubtless  were  shipped  in  the  Desire  or  the  Society,  Mr.  Lord 
being  part  owner  in  both — a  custom  quite  common,  New 
Englanders  being  too  canny  to  "put  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket." 

William  Whiting  also  had  a  well-stocked  storeroom  whence 
he  traded  ammunition,  gunpowder,  salt,  hatchets,  hoes,  nails, 
fishhooks,  cowbells,  thimbles,  scissors,  and  jew's-harps,  to- 
gether with  the  ubiquitous  brass  kettles  welcomed  alike  by 
goody  and  squaw.  These  men,  together  with  the  two 
Thomases,  Olcott  and  Stanton,  inaugurated  Hartford's  mer- 
cantile supremacy;  for,  while  many  ships  were  owned,  or  part 
owned,  in  that  town,  it  developed  into  a  place  of  merchant 
princes  rather  than  shipbuilders  or  sea  cap'ns. 

Below  Hartford,  however,  all  three  were  frequently  com- 
bined in  one  man,  or  one  family;  while  "the  old  man"  super- 
intended the  laying  of  keels  for  the  "horse  jockles,"  as  some  of 
the  early  ships  were  called,  the  young  hopeful  would  sign  on 
with  his  uncle  or  cousin  as  supercargo  of  another  vessel — 
that  is,  as  a  trader  who  dickered  for  the  sale  of  the  cattle, 
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horses,  or  sheep,  which  before  long  began  to  be  shipped  as 
far  as  the  West  Indies,  where  corn  meal,  salt  fish  and  beef  were 
also  carried,  together  with  pipe  staves  and  barrel  hoops,  the 
last  often  combined  into  hogsheads  on  the  islands  and  returned 
filled  with  salt,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the  last  three  the 
enduring  staples  for  two  hundred  years.  Before  all  these 
ticklish  trades  were  completed,  however,  and  sail  hoisted  for 
home,  many  an  embryo  merchant  prince  caught  yellow  fever 
and  was  buried  In  the  sandy,  palm-shaded  cemeteries  of  Bar- 
bados, Demerara,  or  Saint  Christopher — "St.  Kitt's,"  as  this 
favorite  trading  place  was  called.  Too,  many  ships  were  lost  at 
sea.  Old  Richard  Lord  lies  snug  in  New  London's  ancientest 
burying  ground,  where  his  tombstone  claims : 

"To  Marchantes  as  a  patterne  he  might  stand 
Adventuring  Dangers  new  by  Sea  and  Lande." 

But  Young  Richard,  oh,  where  lies  he? 

First  mention  of  shipbuilding  on  the  River,  other  than 
canoes  and  ferries,  Is  in  1642,  when  a  group  of  Connecticut 
Colony  men  had  permission  to  build  "a  ship."  As  neither 
name  nor  place  of  launching  is  mentioned,  the  Tryall,  built  by 
Thomas  Deming  on  the  Cove  at  Wethersfield  six  years  later 
will  always  remain  the  first  definite  venture  In  what  was  to 
develop  Into  a  great  merchant  marine.  The  Deming  "yard" 
continued  to  turn  out  seagoing  craft  for  over  two  centuries; 
meanwhile  other  firms  built  many  ships  along  the  shores  of  that 
same  arm  of  the  deep  wongunk.  MIddletown  began  to  turn 
its  liabilities — those  vast  stands  of  virgin  pine,  oak,  and  wal- 
nut— into  assets  in  1669  when  "Mr.  Adams,  shipwright,"  was 
granted  permission  to  get  out  timber  on  the  Common  In  winter 
and  build  ships  on  the  River,  "provided"  (canny  word)  he  did 
not  obstruct  carts  "at  ye  Landing  Place."  Already,  It  would 
seem,  traffic  problems  had  arisen.  In  1680  MIddletown  was 
the  home  port  of  a  seventy-ton  vessel,  and  sixteen  years  later 
Cap'n  John  Hamlin  took  his  Supply  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  with  a  hundred  barrels  of  cider — first  available 
record  of  the  export  trade  In  strong  drink  for  which  the  River 
later  became  famous.   And  let  no  one  smile  at  the  notion  of 
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cider  in  that  category,  especially  when  mixed  by  a  practiced 
hand  into  flip,  toddy,  or  sillabub.  Any  skeptic  is  advised  to 
try  the  following  recipe  for  the  last-named:  "Put  into  your 
pot  some  raw  cider,  well  aged,  add  a  good  store  of  sugar  and 
a  little  nutmeg,  and  fill  up  the  pot  with  cream,  letting  all  stand 
two  hours  to  ferment."  Or  try  "mulled  cider,"  heavily  spiced 
and  very  hard.  That  was  something  I   So  was  cider  brandy. 

But  for  cider  you  must  first  have  apples,  a  fruit  not  in- 
digenous to  New  England.  Governor  Winthrop  himself  turned 
husbandman  to  fill  this  desperate  need;  and  the  seedlings  he 
doled  out,  like  medals  to  good  boys,  were  carefully  tended, 
pruned,  and  coaxed  into  fruition,  the  seeds  saved  and  planted 
until  the  hills  along  the  Smile  of  God,  gracious  to  all  growing 
things,  were  of  a  springtime  one  all-pervading  blush.  By 
1648  the  second  Henry  Wolcott  of  Windsor  was  marketing 
cider  at  two  shillings  eight  pence  the  gallon.  Orchards  were 
longer  coming  into  bearing  further  north  where  the  product  of 
wild  hops  and  home-grown  rye  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  two 
nonotucks;  "maltster"  John  Barnard  having,  before  he  died 
in  1664,  two  places  of  business,  one  in  Wethersfield  and  the 
other  In  Hadley,  where  no  cider  was  produced  until  1700. 

By  that  time  the  chief  article  of  West  Indian  trade  was 
coming  up-River  in  abundance,  and  all  that  molasses  was  not 
used  on  pancakes.  Most  of  it  was  distilled  Into  rum,  or,  as 
some  called  It,  "kill  devil."  So  prevalent  was  tippling  in 
New  England  that  when  Clough  printed  his  "Almanack"  for 
1702  he  prefaced  each  announcement  of  the  full  moon  with 
some  cheering  ditty,  opening  the  year  with: 

"111  husbands  now  In  taverns  sit 
And  spend  more  money  than  they  git 
Calling  for  drink,  and  drinking  greedy 
Tho  many  of  them  poor  and  needy — " 

And  closing  with: 

"The  days  are  short,  the  weather's  cold 
By  tavern  fires  tales  are  told 
Some  ask  for  dram  when  first  come  in 
Others  with  flip  or  bounce  begin  .  .  ." 
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No  tale,  either  in  tavern  or  out,  was  oftener  recounted 
than  how,  in  1687,  Governor  Andros,  claiming  all  the  land  west 
of  the  River  belonged  to  New  York  by  reason  of  its  charter 
which  so  read,  came  up  in  a  fine  ship  and  landed  at  Hartford 
where,  backed  by  thirty  armed  Red  Coats,  he  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Connecticut  Charter  issued  by  Charles  II. 
"But  did  he  git  it?"  the  raconteurs  always  asked  their  listeners, 
then,  slapping  a  knee,  answered  themselves:  "He  did  not! 
'Twas  hid  in  a  hollow  oak  on  the  Wyllys  Place.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  why  there's  the  oak  to  prove  it."  And  there,  in- 
deed, stood  the  Charter  Oak,  even  unto  the  memory  of  men 
still  living;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  all  the  detail 
with  which  each  succeeding  generation  of  story  tellers  em- 
broidered the  tale.  And  while  few  can  vie  with  it  for  drama 
on  land,  many  a  sea  cap'n  brought  home  far  wilder,  as  will  be 
seen. 

But  first  the  tale  of  early  shipbuilding  must  be  told.  River 
shipwrights  began  by  copying  the  chunky,  high-pooped  English 
design  so  that  it  must  have  been  a  miniature  Mayflower  whose 
keel  John  Tucker  laid  down  at  Potapaug^  in  1720,  first  of  many 
keels  to  crease  the  sands  of  that  half-moon  bay  in  the  estuary. 
Four  years  later  the  first  sloop  slid  down  the  ways  at  Windsor 
where,  although  some  vessel  was  nearly  always  on  the  stocks, 
trading  was  more  important.  Here  collected  great  droves  of 
cattle  and  horses,  cavalcades  of  wagons  loaded  with  corn  and 
tobacco,  the  first  mention  of  the  latter  commodity  being  in 
1737  when  Timothy  Loomis  shipped  a  consignment  to  Barba- 
dos in  the  ship  Windsor. 

The  Thankful  and  Ann  was  a  Wethersfield  sloop  in  1730, 
while  that  year  Hartford's  registered  vessels  were  the  sloops 
Mary,  Rebecca,  Try  all,  and  Hampshire;  1730  also  saw  two 
sloops  built  at  Hartford,  one  sailing  for  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, which  is  remarkable  in  that  very  little  mention  is  made 
of  any  Connecticut  River  trade  with  the  mother  country.  Both 
Colonel  Wadsworth  and  Governor  Trumbull  were  interested 
in  the  Dove,  and  Colonel  Pitkin  and  Elisha  Williams  in  the 

1  Not  called  Essex  until  1820. 
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Dolphin,  two  sloops  built  at  Stepney,  then  a  part  of  Wethers- 
field,  by  Amasa  Adams  in  1739.  Onions  were  a  part  of  every 
cargo  out  of  Wethersfield,  where  even  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  merchants  were  thriftily  engaged  In  cultivating  the 
pungent  bulb,  busily  planning,  while  they  crawled  between  the 
rows,  how  to  make  up  the  silk  dress-length  Pa  would  take  in 
exchange  for  so  many  bagged  onions  from  some  cap'n  who 
had  been  to  France. 

For  very  little  cash  changed  hands  In  those  days  when 
trade  was  literally  trade;  you  swapped  what  you  had  for  what 
the  other  fellow  had,  doing  your  utmost  to  get  full  value  In 
molasses  or  rum  for  your  pork,  barrel  hoops,  or  corn  meal. 
Even  as  late  as  1766  the  Squirrel  lay  for  days  at  Hartford 
wharf  waiting  for  someone  willing  to  offer  a  good  trade  for 
her  Ironware,  powder,  and  shot.  And  four  years  later  the 
local  newssheet  carried  an  ad  saying  that  the  cap'n  of  the 
Tender,  lying  "at  the  ferry,"  would  be  glad  to  learn  of  some- 
one who  wished  to  pay  In  salt  for  a  cargo  of  flaxseed.  Cap'n 
Goss,  of  Hartford,  who  had  ventured  as  far  as  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  17 12,  was  ten  years  later  granted  permis- 
sion to  build  his  own  vessel  "at  such  place  as  the  selectmen 
should  appoint."  Would  that  vessel's  name  were  certain,  for 
she  took  him  far  enough  to  sea  to  be  captured  by  Spanish 
pirates  who  carried  him  to  Porto  Valla  whence  he  escaped 
to  Leguvia  and  thence  overland  to  Crokus,  where  he  was  re- 
captured and  thrown  Into  prison.  Not  until  1745  did  he  see 
Hartford  again.  Yet,  nothing  daunted  by  such  experiences, 
three  years  later  Cap'n  Goss  sailed  his  sloop  Rebecca  for  Cape 
Breton,  where  he  died  and  was  burled  In  an  unmarked  grave. 

All  too  few  Connecticut  River  seafaring  men's  bones  re- 
pose on  its  banks,  although  now  and  then  among  the  angel- 
headed  tombstones  In  some  anclentest  burying  ground  Is  one 

"sacred  to  the  memory  of ,  lost  at  sea."  Where  lies 

Cap'n  Caleb  Smith?  Not  at  Haddam  Neck,  where  the  keel 
of  the  Mary  Ann  was  laid  on  a  Friday!  She  was  launched  on 
a  Friday,  too,  despite  all  the  superstitious  said  against  it, 
and  sailed  on  a  Friday,  so  when  she  never  returned  folks  said 
for  sure  she  had  gone  down  on  a  Friday.  Where  lies  the  crew 
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of  the  schooner  which  set  sail  from  Goodspeed's  on  her  maiden 
voyage  into  the  unknown  from  which  no  word  of  her  ever 
came  back?  What  became  of  Cap'n  Sam  Colt  who  built  the 
Jane  Blossom  at  Chester  and  was  lost  with  all  hands  on  the 
first  trip  to  Mobile?  Neither  Sam  Clark  nor  William  Stowe 
nor  William  Kirtland  rest  in  the  family  plots  in  Saybrook's 
ancientest  burying  ground,  because  the  America  was  lost  at 
sea.  Cap'ns,  of  course,  were  expected  to  go  down  with  their 
ships;  a  ship  was  considered  in  those  days  something  taken 
for  better,  for  worse,  like  a  wife,  which  is  doubtless  the  reason 
all  ships  are  "she."  And  what  else?  A  ship,  particularly  a 
sailing  ship.  Is  a  thing  of  grace  and  beauty,  capricious,  un- 
predictable, often  exasperating,  In  need  of  a  strong  masculine 
hand  on  her  tiller.  But  when  that  hand  is  the  hand  of  love, 
how  sensitive,  how  quick  to  answer  a  ship  can  be  I 

No  wonder  the  fabricating  of  so  sentient  a  thing  was  a 
great  art  proudly  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  many 
generations  on  the  banks  of  the  River.  In  1742  Nehemiah 
Hayden  built  his  first  vessel,  a  "snow"  ^  for  the  West  India 
trade.  From  then  on  Haydens  built  craft  at  Potapaug  until 
long  after  that  part  of  old  Saybrook  became  Independent  as 
Essex,  where  dozens  of  Haydens  with  good  Old  Testament 
names  like  Uriah,  Ebenezer,  and  Amasa  vied  with  dozens  of 
Pratts  also  piously  christened  Judea  and  Asahel  and  so  on, 
until  there  wasn't  a  backyard  running  down  to  the  River  but 
had  a  skeleton  craft  on  the  stocks.  Haddam  got  Into  the 
game  In  1734  with  Nathaniel  Tyler's  first  sloop,  followed  by 
Portland's  ambitious  maiden  effort  In  the  shape  of  a  ninety- 
ton  schooner  in  1741.  Thereafter  Churchllls  reigned  over 
the  ways  there,  as  Demmlngs  did  at  Wethersfield,  and  in  1762 
James  Child  came  from  Rhode  Island  to  commence  shipbuild- 
ing at  Higganum  where  It  was  carried  on  by  his  son,  then  his 
two  grandsons  until  the  waves  ceased  to  be  ruled  by  sail. 
Gradually  all  these  craft  lost  their  high  poops  and  general 
chubblness,   as   shipwrights  became   as  enamored   of   French 

^  A  "snow"  had  two  masts,  like  the  main  and  foremast  of  a  ship,  and  also  a  trysail- 
rigged  mizzen. 
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slenderness  in  hull,  cut  of  jib  and  mizzen,  as  were  their 
womenfolk  with  French  fashions  in  personal  "rigging." 

This  shift  in  loyalty  began  about  the  time  the  English  king, 
racking  his  brain  for  ways  and  means  of  squeezing  more 
revenue  out  of  his  American  subjects  while  protecting  those 
at  home,  prohibited  the  shipment  of  grain  and  meat  to  the 
mother  country,  and  put  an  extra  tax  on  timber  and  fish.  Then 
further  tried  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  by  lay- 
ing such  heavy  duties  on  the  three  great  staples  imported  to 
New  England  from  the  British  West  Indies — sugar,  molasses 
and  rum — that  smuggling  became  the  fashion.  Finding  the 
Molasses  Act  of  1733  impossible  to  enforce,  the  home  govern- 
ment repealed  it. 

Some  of  Connecticut  Colony's  own  homemade  laws,  how- 
ever, were  most  rigorously  prosecuted,  particularly  that  so- 
called  Blue  Law  against  any  sort  of  travel  on  the  Sabbath. 
As  late  as  1743  Cap'n  Daniel  Wetmore  of  Middletown  was 
"had  up"  before  the  Saybrook  "Justis  of  ye  Pease"  for  sailing 
out  of  the  River  mouth  on  "ye  Lord's  Day — which  is  Contra 
to — our  Lawbook  page  105."  As  a  side  light  on  Saybrook  law 
enforcement  of  the  period  is  a  further  record,  in  connection 
with  the  general  ban  on  taverns  keeping  open  "after  Nine  of 
ye  Clock."  Tithingman  Beebe  reported  many  lads  and  lasses 
who  flouted  this  ruling,  including — save  the  mark — one  Tem- 
perance Hayden. 

Another  ancient  law  which  seems  odd  today  was  that  re- 
straining householders  from  feeding  their  bondservants  salm- 
on more  than  three  times  a  week.  Shad  was  not  consumed 
locally  at  all,  but  used  only  to  fertilize  the  corn  hills,  after  the 
time-honored  Indian  custom.  Out  of  this  overabundance 
grew  another  profitable  business:  dressed,  salted,  and  packed 
in  hogsheads,  the  fish  could  be  sent  as  far  as  Lisbon  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports.  Long  piers  shot  out  into  the  River,  that 
located  on  glebe  land  being  dubbed  "Parsonage."  "Gibraltar" 
ran  out  from  a  rocky  hummock,  and  "Knock-'em-Stiff"  was  the 
pier  where,  when  one  seine  too  heavy  to  be  hauled  in  by  hand 
was  rigged  to  a  capstan,  the  fish  turned  the  tables  on  the 
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fishermen  by  reversing  this  contrivance  and  throwing  the  whole 
crew  into  the  River.  Lest  this  seem  too  tall  a  fish  story,  there 
is  an  actual  record  that  Ellas  Tully  caught  3,700  salmon  in 
one  haul  at  South  Cove,  and  another  of  a  seine  full  of  salmon 
being  carted  up  to  a  barn  where,  spread  out,  the  pink  and  silver 
bodies  covered  the  whole  floor.  Connecticut  River  salt  fish 
was  highly  esteemed  in  Barbados,  whence  the  Saybrook  ves- 
sels Ruby,  Molly,  and  Ann  and  Lydia  plied  back  and  forth 
between  1750  and  1758.  The  return  voyage  brought  "West 
India  Goods"  to  John  Tully's  store  on  the  Point,  as  a  great 
sign  on  Its  front  proclaimed;  but  whether  said  "goods"  were 
wet  or  dry  was  not  publicly  advertised.  Rum  was  a  matter 
of  course,  but  doubtless  he  also  sold  the  expensive  English 
prints  which  sailors'  wives  cherished  as  Sunday-go-to-meetln's, 
also  preserved  ginger  and  tamarind,  for  the  lovely  blue  and 
white  pottery  jars  these  sweets  were  packed  in  are  still  plenti- 
ful in  Saybrook. 

One  of  the  "West  India  Goods"  not  often  particularized 
was  the  negro.  Middletown  was  a  center  of  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  then  not  considered  discreditable;  but  later  generations, 
ashamed  of  it,  suppressed  the  fact,  proving  again  that  not  all 
history  is  to  be  found  in  the  records.  One  reason  slaves  were 
never  brought  so  freely  to  New  England  as  to  the  Southern 
colonies  was  that  the  torrid-zone  native  made  a  poor  field  hand 
in  the  cold  northern  latitudes,  but  as  a  house  servant  he  was 
here,  as  elsewhere,  ideal.  No  Connecticut  River  mansion  of 
any  pretensions  was  without  at  least  one,  and  many  old  wills 
contain  an  item,  seldom  noticed,  concerning  a  slave  handed 
down  like  a  house  or  a  feather  bed  from  father  to  son.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  these  retainers  were  ever  ill  treated, 
and  there  are  many  proofs  of  devotion  in  both  black  and 
white. 

The  sailing  of  any  vessel  from  any  River  port  was  a  season 
of  intense  excitement.  The  sea  took  a  heavy  toll  in  lives,  and 
who  knew  if  those  kissed  good-by  would  ever  be  kissed  again? 
The  eyes  of  more  than  one  sailor's  wife  misted  too  deeply  for 
her  to  see  what  a  beautiful  sight  was  the  Lark,  or  the  Lion, 
or  the  Leopard — all   River-built — as   she   slipped  into  mid- 
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stream  on  the  ebb  tide,  her  canvas  rising  to  the  rhythm  of  a 
chanty  that  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  she  crossed  the  bar 
until  at  last  she  was  nothing  but  another  cloud  against  the  far 
horizon. 

Return  was  exciting,  too,  but  less  poetic.  Even  a  flood  tide 
could  not  always  carry  a  ship  far  upstream  against  the  pull  of 
the  current  eddying  in  a  hoccanum  or  swirling  around  a  won- 
gunk.  Every  so  often,  too,  one  of  those  sandbars  would  have 
decided  to  move  during  the  cap'n's  absence.  In  any  case,  deep 
water  or  shallow,  "tracking"  had  to  be  resorted  to  when  the 
south  wind  failed,  and  that  was  no  parlor  sport.  Neither  was 
"walking."  The  former  was  towing  by  the  crew  with  a  rope 
carried  ashore,  but  the  latter  was  done  aboard.  After  a  kedge 
had  been  rowed  upstream  and  anchored,  the  rope  attached 
was  stretched  from  bow  to  stern  and  manned  by  the  whole 
crew,  who  walked  aft,  each  man  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
rope  running  back  to  take  hold  of  it  anew  behind  the  last  of 
the  line  of  sweating,  panting  tars.  No,  it  wasn't  exactly  fun, 
particularly  for  the  crew  of  the  Fair  Trader,  which  in  1768 
was  nearly  two  weeks  reaching  Rocky  Hill  from  the  River 
mouth,  a  distance  of  less  than  forty  miles.  She  was  a  cattle 
ship  running  to  Antigua,  and  as  Rocky  Hill,  her  home  port, 
was  a  great  place  for  the  baking  of  "ship's  bread,"  probably 
hardtack,  she  frequently  carried  a  cargo  of  that  delicacy  on 
the  side.  Yankee  cap'ns  weren't  losing  many  bets  when  It  came 
to  trade. 

Take  that  case  of  the  warming  pans.  Now,  a  warming  pan 
is  not  what  modern  manufacturers  speak  of  as  a  "repeat  prod- 
uct" ;  one  warming  pan  would  make  cold  beds  comfortable  for 
the  lifetime  of  an  entire  family,  and  after  that  of  the  successors 
to  the  family  treasures,  and  still  turn  up,  bright  and  glowing, 
in  the  corner  of  their  great-greats'  living  room  as  a  keepsake. 
There  was  a  limit  to  the  market  for  warming  pans,  which  was 
a  fact  forgotten  by  one  enthusiastic  Connecticut  tinsmith  who 
worked  away  at  their  making  until  his  shop  overflowed  and 
he  had  no  more  copper  to  make  other  products  demanded. 
This  mistake  was  like  to  ruin  him  until  he  was  struck  with  a 
bright  thought.   Stowing  the  pans  In  the  hold  of  a  neighbor's 
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vessel  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  he  went  along  as  passenger 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  he  sold  every  last  one  of  those  long 
handled  copper  pans  to  the  molasses  boilers  for  a  new  and 
improved  kind  of  ladle !  Where  there's  a  way,  a  Yankee  will 
find  it. 

Yet  Yankee  ingenuity  was  a  long  time  in  finding  a  way  to 
make  River  travel  quicker  and  less  hazardous.  To  be  sure, 
the  General  Assembly  of  1764  had  authorized  a  Hartford 
firm  to  deepen  Glastonbury  Bar,  above  Wethersfield,  to  a 
seven-foot  channel,  but  nothing  was  done.  Pistol  Bar,  near 
Cromwell,  was  another  temper-trying  obstruction  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  language  not  found  in  the  records.  And 
there  were  many  others,  not  forgetting  the  most  variable  of 
all,  that  bar  at  the  mouth.  Ever  since  the  first  white  man  ran 
his  pinnace  hard  aground,  the  best  brains  had  been  cudgeled 
for  means  of  obliterating  them;  but  there  were  no  dredges  in 
those  days — all  improvements  were  literally  handmade,  and 
therefore  naturally  slow  and  expensive.  Finally,  in  1772,  the 
Connecticut  Assembly  voted  to  permit  a  lottery  to  be  held  to 
raise  money  for  marking  the  shoals  and  bars  in  the  River  for 
the  assistance  of  navigators.  This  was  the  first  concerted  move 
toward  bigger  and  better  commerce,  and  the  fact  that  four 
Middletown  bigwigs,  two  from  Hartford,  and  one  each  from 
Glastonbury  and  Wethersfield  were  officially  appointed  to 
manage  the  lottery,  assured  a  square  deal  for  the  ticket  holders 
and  certainty  that  the  money  thus  raised  would  be  diverted  to 
no  channels  other  than  those  In  the  River. 

Before  anything  further  could  be  accomplished,  war,  the 
greatest  lottery  of  all,  was  absorbing  all  the  thoughts,  energies, 
and  funds  of  the  colonies. 


CHAPTER  NINE 

The  River  in  the  Revolution 

TWENTY-ONE  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  the  frigate  Oliver  Cromwell, 
ordered  by  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly,  was 
launched  from  Uriah  Hayden's  Potapaug  shipyard.  When 
this,  the  first  ship  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  struck  by 
lightning  on  August  ist,  Tories  claimed  'twas  God's  vengeance 
on  the  rebels.  But,  although  the  damage  was  considerable, 
hasty  repairs  were  made  and  three  weeks  later  she  sailed — the 
largest  ship  crossing  the  estuary  bar  up  to  that  time.  That 
maiden  trip  out  of  the  River  she  was  commanded  by  Cap'n 
William  Colt,  but  after  considerable  trouble  with  the  crew  he 
was  replaced  the  April  following  by  Cap'n  Seth  Harding,  who 
took  several  prizes  before  ill  health  made  him  beg  to  be  re- 
lieved by  his  mate,  Cap'n  Timothy  Parker,  who  continued  to 
make  it  hot  for  British  shipping  until  the  Cromwell  had  nine 
prizes  to  her  credit.  Then,  falling  in  with  two  enemy  fighting 
vessels  off  Sandy  Hook,  she  was  so  badly  disabled  that  Cap'n 
Tim  had  to  haul  down  his  colors.  Under  the  British  she  was 
renamed  Restoration,  and  her  guns  turned  on  our  own 
shipping. 

This  game  of  prize-taking  was  begun  by  George  Ill's 
Instructions  at  the  Court  of  Saint  James,  permitting  all  private 
ships  to  arm,  attack,  and  seize  any  colonial  merchantmen  on 
the  high  seas.  The  Continental  Congress'  counter  move  was 
the  issue  of  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal.  Thus  was  made 
legitimate  what  heretofore  had  been  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  piracy;  surely.  In  war  all  things  are  fair!  Among  Amer- 
ican merchantmen  playing  this  exciting  game,  New  Londoners 
took  the  lead,  with  Connecticut  River  men  a  close  second. 
The  complete  tale  could  never  be  told,  even  if  all  were  known; 
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for  many  ships  took  no  prizes  at  all,  like  Cap'n  Elisha  Brown's 
Betsy  captured  by  the  enemy  on  her  maiden  cruise  and  the  first 
of  several  Shaw  ships  named  American  Revenue  which,  with 
Cap'n  Stephen  Tinker  of  East  Haddam,  disappeared  entirely 
— no  one  ever  knew  whether  she  was  taken  by  the  ntY7  enemy 
or  that  ancient  one,  the  sea. 

Rules  were  few  and  hazards  many;  and  if  a  man  won  one 
round  he  was  likely  to  lose  the  next.  Sometimes  cap'ns  were 
part  owners  in  the  enterprise,  which  was  more  often  financed 
by  companies  like  the  Sages  and  Wetmores  of  Middletown, 
the  Welles  of  Glastonbury,  the  Wethersfield  Griswolds  and 
Demings,  or  the  Saybrook  Hart  brothers,  to  name  a  few  of 
those  most  deeply  interested.  Merchantmen  taken  had  to  be 
towed  into  some  port  where  a  Court  of  Prizes  was  held  before 
the  booty  could  be  distributed  between  shipowners,  cap'n, 
officers,  and  crew,  A  good  deal  of  money  was  lost  in  this 
gamble;  on  the  other  hand,  many  fortunes  thus  founded  are 
still  in  existence.  All  this  was  incidental  to  the  prime  motive 
for  this  legalized  racket — the  crippling  of  the  enemy  in  time 
of  war.  That  this  was  accomplished  is  evidenced  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  grain  ship  Delight,  bound  for  British  Headquarters 
in  New  York,  by  Cap'n  Asa  Fuller's  Flying  Fish;  and  the  Inde- 
pendence, owned  by  the  Wethersfield  Boardmans,  under  two 
different  River  cap'ns  took  six  prizes  In  the  year  1778  alone. 

Just  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  Cap'n  Gideon  Olmstead  con- 
vinces you  that  when  he  walked  the  poop  of  the  Hawk  there 
were  a  pair  of  them.  Previously,  however,  he  had  been  a  com- 
missioned blockade  runner  who,  in  the  Seaflower,  carried  forty 
shoats  to  the  French  Martinique,  there  to  exchange  them  for 
salt  so  badly  needed  for  the  preserving  of  meat  and  fish.  Next 
known  of  this  East  Haddamlte,  he  was  master  of  a  French 
privateer  in  West  Indian  waters,  where  he  was  captured  by  the 
British  and  taken  to  Jamaica.  Bound  thence  to  New  York  as  a 
prisoner  on  the  Active,  he  and  three  other  Americans:  Arte- 
mus  White,  Aqulla  Rumsdale,  and  David  Clark,  actually  suc- 
ceeded In  taking  over  the  ship  by  night  and  making  prisoners 
of  their  erstwhile  captors.  With  dawn  the  Englishmen  began 
to  pop  at  them  through  the  cracks  In  the  cabin  where  they  were 
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confined,  and  when  Cap'n  Olmstead  told  'em  to  quit  or  he'd 
turn  a  carronade  on  'em,  they  kept  right  on.  Good  as  his  word, 
he  fired  into  that  cabin,  whereupon  the  Britishers  threatened 
to  blow  up  the  ship  and  were  only  deterred  by  the  prayers  of 
the  noncombatants  aboard  her.  Cleverly,  however,  they  man- 
aged to  wedge  the  rudder  post  so  that  Cap'n  Olmstead 
couldn't  keep  the  course  he  had  set  for  the  Jersey  coast.  Even 
this  didn't  faze  him,  though;  for  with  the  other  three  he  began 
to  tear  up  the  deck  to  get  at  the  steering  apparatus.  Realizing 
now  what  sort  of  man  they  had  to  deal  with,  the  British  gave 
up  and  loosed  the  rudder;  and  with  all  sails  set  the  Active  flew 
toward  safety,  only  to  run  into  an  American  brig  which  insisted 
on  towing  her  into  port.  As  the  Active  brought  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  when  put  up  at  auction,  there  was  con- 
siderable litigation  over  the  award.  Not  waiting  for  a  decision, 
Cap'n  Olmstead  went  back  to  the  game  in  some  vessel  which 
was  shortly  chased  onto  the  Long  Island  shore  by  the  enemy 
and  there  abandoned  by  her  crew,  who  got  back  safely  to  the 
River  in  time  for  the  Cap'n  to  take  command  of  the  Hawk 
before  the  end  of  March,  1780.  Within  the  month  he  had 
taken  two  more  prizes.  Since  the  Hawk  was  owned  by  the 
Wethersfield  Webbs,  naturally  they  shared  in  the  loot.  So 
when  during  the  summer  the  courts  awarded  the  entire  Active 
prize  money  to  Cap'n  Olmstead  and  his  three  companions,  he 
resigned  this  command  and  went  into  a  venture  with  his 
brother  Aaron  and  another  Hartford  man,  bought  the  Raven, 
and  advertised  in  the  Hartford  Coiirant  for  "a  few  gentlemen 
seamen"  to  join  him  at  Rocky  Hill.  Sailing  from  that  port, 
the  doughty  Cap'n  kept  up  his  reputation  by  taking  two  prizes 
in  May  and  one  in  June  of  the  same  year,  then  turned  the 
Raven  over  to  a  Glastonbury  cap'n  in  order  to  take  command 
of  a  much  larger  ship,  a  brigantine  of  sixteen  guns  and  crew 
of  a  hundred  named  the  General  Green.  And  with  that  change 
Cap'n  Gideon  Olmstead's  luck  deserted  him,  for  on  the  very 
first  cruise  this  vessel  was  captured  by  the  British  man-o'-war 
Virginia  and  taken  to  New  York  where  nearly  all  her  crew, 
including  nine  Rocky  Hill  men,  died  in  the  horrible  prison 
ships   anchored   In   the  bay.    Evidently  the   General   Green's 
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officers  did  not  share  that  fate,  but  were  exchanged,  for  Cap'n 
Olmstead  lived  to  the  green  old  age  of  ninety-seven,  died  in 
his  East  Haddam  bed,  and  lies  peacefully  In  the  ancientest 
burying  ground. 

Not  so  Cap'n  David  Brooks,  for  If  his  bones  repose  any- 
where that  place  is  foreign  soil.  He,  his  brother  Sam,  Cap'n 
Seth  Doane,  and  Cap'n  Joseph  Hurd  were  all,  at  one  time  or 
another,  in  command  of  the  Harlequin,  built  at  Haddam  Neck. 
Cap'n  Dave  was  her  master  In  the  autumn  of  1778  when  she 
took  the  Necessity,  the  Jenny,  and  the  Henry — all  enemy 
sloops;  but  before  the  year  was  out  Cap'n  Doane  was  her 
master  and  had  taken  a  West  Indiaman  laden  with  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  slaves,  a  rich  cargo.  After  this  Cap'n  Dave  seems 
to  have  turned  the  Harlequin  over  to  Cap'n  Sam,  for  It  was 
the  second  Brooks  whose  ruse  saved  her  from  capture  when, 
looking  for  quarry,  she  came  up  with  bigger  game  than  a  little 
sloop  manned  only  with  six  guns  and  a  crew  of  twenty-five 
could  hope  to  handle.  When  this  enemy  man-o'-war  headed 
In  his  direction,  Cap'n  Sam  managed  to  keep  clear  until  sun- 
down, then,  planting  a  mast  In  an  empty  powder  keg,  he  rigged 
It  with  a  miniature  sail,  hung  a  lighted  ship's  lantern  at  the 
tiny  masthead,  and  set  the  toy  adrift  after  dousing  every 
glimmer  on  the  Harlequin,  which  was  now  turned  hard  aport 
to  make  off  while  the  enemy  wasted  good  powder  and  shot  on 
the  only  light  in  sight.  Whether  It  was  he  or  Cap'n  Dave  who 
commanded  her  on  her  most  daring  exploit.  It  was  one  of  the 
Brookses  who,  hearing  that  two  enemy  ships  each  larger  than 
the  Harlequin  had  slipped  Into  port,  set  all  sail  for  that  place, 
swept  In  between  them  so  that  neither  dared  fire  for  fear  of 
hitting  the  other,  and  opened  both  the  Harleqimi's  broadsides. 
By  this  bold  maneuver  Cap'n  Brooks  took  two  prizes  at  once. 

Cap'n  Sam  got  his  comeuppance,  as  they  say,  at  another 
time,  for  the  Harlequin  was  taken  In  October  1779.  And 
about  the  same  time  his  neighbor  Cap'n  Joseph  Hurd's  Eagle 
was  captured,  and  the  two  Connecticut  River  men  confined 
together  In  New  York.  Meanwhile  Cap'n  Dave  was  taking 
many  prizes  with  the  Chatham,  then  the  Eagle,  and  finally  the 
Hampden,   before    being   given    command   of   the    Sampson 
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launched  at  Higganum  in  the  spring  of  1781.  This  brigantine 
was  a  more  important  privateer  than  the  lost  Harlequin,  for 
she  had  eighteen  guns  and  a  hundred  men  in  her  crew,  mostly 
Haddam  Neckers,  including  Brainerds,  Stockings,  Clarks, 
Greens,  Cooks,  and  Aikenses.  That  June  she  took  the  snow 
Pilgrim  and  the  brig  Cornelia,  the  latter  with  a  rich  cargo  of 
rum  and  sugar.  And  of  all  businesses  that  of  privateering  was 
the  thirstiest.  Imagine  working  a  ship  in  midwinter  and  never 
a  fire  in  her  but  the  galley  stove !  Wouldn't  you  demand  the 
pint  of  rum  a  day  stipulated  in  every  seaman's  contract?  That 
same  August  the  Sampson  took  the  Swallow  after  a  fierce  fight 
that  put  the  fear  of  American  sailormen  Into  the  hearts  of  her 
crew.  She  was  laden  with  flour  for  the  British  troops,  who 
must  have  gone  hungry  while  the  food  ship,  sent  home  under 
prize-master  Ambrose  Whittlesey,  headed  for  the  Connecticut 
River  consigned  to  Samuel  Lord,  the  Sampson^  owner.  The 
next  May  Cap'n  Dave  took  a  fifty-ton  schooner  and  a  British 
privateer  brig  named  the  Jolly  Tar  with  her  crew  of  fifty.  But 
in  June  of  that  year,  1782,  Cap'n  David  Brooks  and  his  bark- 
entine,  made  overweenlngly  brave  by  so  much  success,  ventured 
clear  across  the  Atlantic  into  the  path  of  British  shipping  and 
there  were  captured  in  the  English  Channel.  Cap'n  and 
crew  were  sent  to  the  dread  military  prison  on  Dartmoor, 
where  he  and  fourteen  of  them  died — 'twas  claimed  of  poison. 
It  would  seem,  without  going  Into  accurate  tabulation,  that 
about  as  many  privateers  were  lost  as  there  were  merchantmen 
taken.  The  Sages  of  MIddletown,  Timothy  and  Nathan,  not 
only  had  financial  interests  in  the  ships  of  Comfort  Sage  and 
Company  and  Ebenezer  Sage  and  Company,  but  commanded 
some  of  them.  Including  the  big  brigantine  Middletown^  which 
was  finally  abandoned  by  Cap'n  Nathan  after  running  aground 
near  Sag  Harbor  following  a  desperate  encounter  with  a 
British  man-o'-war.  Cap'n  Azariah  Whittlesey  of  Saybrook 
with  the  Fanny  took  many  prizes  early  in  the  war,  was  cap- 
tured with  her,  exchanged  and  given  command  of  the  brig 
Neptune  by  the  Hart  brothers  until  she  was  chased  ashore  at 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Cap'n  Az  made  prisoner  a  second 
time.    One  of  the  Harts  was  himself  a  shipmaster.    Cap'n 
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Elisha  had  many  exciting  adventures,  and  after  losing  one  ship, 
called  his  next  Retaliation — not  the  only  one  so  christened;  the 
number  of  vessels  bearing  that  name,  or  Revenge,  Is  confusing. 

While  the  menfolk  were  off  on  this  perilous  business,  the 
womenfolk  were  home  spinning  and  weaving  like  mad,  making 
coats  for  the  Continental  Army.  Yet  as  wheel  whirred  or  loom 
clacked  their  thoughts  were  going  round  and  round  with  the 
same  question:  "Where  Is  he?  Where  Is  he?"  Sometimes  the 
Cap'n  would  burst  in  to  answer  in  person,  and  then,  even 
though  It  was  war  time,  the  fatted  calf  was  killed.  But  again 
some  neighbor  would  bring  home  the  news:  "Taken!"  They 
knew  what  that  meant,  those  "spinsters"  and  weavers;  their 
loved  one  was  lying  in  one  of  the  dreadful  smallpox-ridden 
pest-shlps  anchored  in  New  York  Bay.  To  the  news  of  death 
they  could  resign  themselves  better  than  to  thoughts  of  such  a 
fate.  By  twos  and  threes  and  dozens  they  besieged  Joseph 
Webb  of  Wethersfield,  the  officer  In  charge  of  exchanges,  to 
get  their  Ellakim,  Ichabod,  or  Eldad  out  of  that  horrible  hole 
at  any  cost. 

Poor  Webb  1  He  was  driven  nearly  frantic  with  all  these 
appeals,  for  well  he  knew  red  tape  could  not  be  untangled  with 
rapidity.  Finally  an  old  sloop,  the  Jersey,  was  found  and  re- 
paired at  Rocky  Hill  by  friends  and  kinfolk  of  American  pris- 
oners, and  sailed  down  to  MIddletown  and  loaded  with  British 
seamen  taken  off  prizes.  There  Joseph  Webb  came  aboard 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  making  her  an  official  errand  ship,  or 
"Flagg,"  as  the  saying  went,  and  safe  from  capture  by  the 
enemy.  Reaching  New  York  was  simple  enough,  but  there 
Webb's  troubles  began,  just  as  he  had  expected.  It  was  weeks 
and  weeks  before  negotiations  were  completed  and  the  Jersey 
started  for  home  with  the  river  crews,  Mr.  Webb  cautioning 
each  man  as  he  came  aboard  that  nothing  illicit  must  be  se- 
creted among  his  baggage.  Webb  himself  was  a  passenger 
only  for  a  short  distance,  returning  to  New  York  for  other 
business,  certain  that  now  the  Jersey  would  reach  the  River  in 
safety.  Which  would  doubtless  have  been  the  case  had  she  not 
attempted  to  run  in  without  a  light  and  so  been  stopped  by  the 
Success,  whose  master,  Cap'n  Sam  Field  of  Saybrook,  had,  not 
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a  Letter  of  Marque,  but  a  warrant  from  the  New  London 
Port  Commissioner  to  cruise  the  Sound  in  search  of  smugglers 
known  to  be  carrying  on  illegal  traffic  between  River  points 
and  enemy  headquarters  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island.  Voices 
called  through  the  darkness  that  there  was  smallpox  aboard 
the  Jersey  and  he'd  better  keep  off,  but  Cap'n  Sam  rightly  took 
this  for  a  ruse,  and,  carrying  a  single  candle,  he  made  a  thor- 
ough search.  Of  course  the  illicit  goods  were  found  among  the 
seamen's  duffle,  and  then  what  a  hullabaloo!  Cap'n  Field 
"took"  the  Jersey,  full  of  old  friends  and  neighbors — and 
maybe  a  private  enemy  or  two — just  as  though  she'd  been  a 
British  merchantman.  The  affair  was  aired  in  the  courts  for 
some  time,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Sampson's  men,  some  of 
whom  were  among  the  exchanged  prisoners  on  the  Jersey,  as 
well  as  a  number  from  the  General  Green,  did  not  prevent 
Cap'n  Field  from  eventually  collecting  on  the  contraband. 

The  Success  must  have  been  cruising  the  Sound  to  good 
purpose  before  that,  for  under  another  Saybrook  cap'n,  Benoni 
Shipman,  she  had  overhauled  Cap'n  Stephen  Lee's  Fair  Play, 
which  had  been  to  Sag  Harbor  to  swop  Connecticut  produce 
for  British  contraband.  And  shortly  afterward  Cap'n  Ship- 
man  caught  another  local  smuggler  in  the  mouth  of  the  River 
and  was  awarded  the  vessel  for  his  pains.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  not  all  our  River  ancestors  need  be  regarded  as  selfless 
patriots  shedding  their  lifeblood  generously  for  the  Cause. 

Nor,  inversely,  should  It  be  inferred  that  all  were  bent  on 
feathering  their  own  nests.  Not  only  were  many  of  these 
privateers  built  at  Portland,  but  men-o'-war  also — the  Trum- 
bull and  the  Bourbon  were  still  on  the  ways  when  peace  came. 
Protection  for  these  activities,  as  well  as  so  vital  an  artery  as 
the  River,  made  it  necessary  to  fortify  the  mouth,  to  which 
end  both  Black  Point  and  the  inner  shore  at  Lyme  were  en- 
trenched and  garrisoned  by  some  thirty  men  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Lee  Lay  and  Ensign  John  Griswold.  Across  on 
the  western  point  the  old  Saybrook  fort  was  repaired,  and  a 
battery  of  six  guns  manned  by  twenty  men  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  John  Shipman. 

No  enemy  man-o'-war  entered  the  estuary  during  the  Revo- 
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lution.  Had  one  done  so  with  success,  her  crew  might  have 
been  as  puzzled  as  the  natives  at  the  contraption  being  built 
there  by  a  local  youth.  David  Bushnell  was  in  his  last  year  at 
Yale  when  war  broke  out,  and  at  once  he  set  about  clothing 
some  of  his  pipe  dreams  in  iron  and  wood.  One  dream  was 
that  two  small  hulls,  the  first  inverted  on  the  second  like  the 
shells  of  a  turtle,  could — well,  Dave  didn't  tell  what,  being 
close-mouthed,  as  you  might  say.  But  it  leaked  out,  and  all  the 
old  salts  came,  not  for  to  admire  but  for  to  see,  and  for  to  say 
as  how  the  dum  thing  wouldn't  work,  nohow !  Nobody  but  a 
plumb  fool  as  had  learned  his  seamanship  out  of  a  book, 
instead  of  in  a  mizzen,  would  think  for  a  minute  a  ship  could 
dive,  let  alone  swim  under  water  to  an  enemy  keel,  stick  a  can 
of  powder  to  her,  and  blow  the  hull  thing  to  blazes,  'thout 
bein'  blowed  there  hisself,  too.  But  young  Dave's  crazy  craft 
did  that  very  thing,  and  goes  down  in  history  as  the  first 
submarine. 

Not  all  Connecticut  River  men  who  did  their  bit  for  free- 
dom transacted  the  business  upon  the  high  seas,  however.  Old 
Jonathan  Trumbull  who,  never  having  been  a  royal  governor, 
like  Wentworth  and  Sir  Henry  Moore,  went  right  on  govern- 
ing at  Hartford,  which  makes  him  a  riverman  even  though  his 
home  town  was  up  in  the  eastern  hills  at  Lebanon.  That  was 
why  the  winter  camp  of  the  French  allies  was  made  at  Leb- 
anon. Then  with  the  spring  of  178 1,  in  order  to  join  the 
Continental  Army,  the  Frenchmen  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
River.  Never  had  so  gorgeous  a  pageant  come  to  its  banks  as 
when  Rochambeau's  blue  and  white  regiment  camped  at  Po- 
dunk,  while  in  the  lane  running  by  Nathaniel  Warren's,  where 
their  commander  lodged,  the  money  kegs  were  broken  open  to 
pay  the  men — and  incidentally  their  hosts.  Podunkers,  looking 
on,  had  never  seen  so  much  hard  money  in  all  their  born  days, 
and  ever  after  called  the  place  Silver  Lane. 

Then  came  the  crossing  to  Hartford.  How?  In  every  sort 
of  bottom  available,  belike,  for  there  was  no  bridge  on  the 
whole  long  length  of  the  River  until  after  the  war,  and  the 
Hartford  ferry  could  not  transport  any  such  cavalcade  as  this. 
On  the  west  bank  waited  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth's  big 
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chariot,  containing  that  prominent  businessman  sitting  proud 
as  a  peacock  beside  General  George  Washington  himself,  no 
less,  come  to  greet  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  and  his  aides, 
Axel  de  Fersen  and  that  gay  young  redhead,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette.  While  the  blue  and  white  soldiers  marched  on  west 
to  camp  at  Farmington,  the  Due  de  Lazun's  men  were  crossing 
at  Middletown  where  they  stayed  over  Sunday,  June  24th. 
Midway  between  these  two  crossing  points,  at  Wethersfield, 
there  was,  all  these  five  days,  a  great  coming  and  going,  for 
Joseph  and  Abigail  Webb  outdid  themselves  to  entertain  the 
notables,  both  French  and  American,  while  plans  for  the  com- 
ing campaign  were  discussed  in  the  parlor.  The  colony  paid  the 
bills  for  this  lavlshness,  but  the  Webbs  spent  their  own  time 
and  strength  for  the  honor  done  their  house  by  great  George 
in  sleeping  under  its  roof. 

The  number  of  New  England  beds  occupied  by  Washing- 
ton at  one  time  or  another  is  no  sign  he  suffered  from  sleeping 
sickness.  But  who  would  be  wakeful  after  sitting  saddle  the 
long  hours  he  did  on  those  many  trips  to  Boston  during  the 
war  years?  About  the  end  of  the  first  of  them  Washington 
went  to  sleep  with  the  sound  of  the  River  in  his  ears  on  an 
April  night  when  he  occupied  a  bed  at  John  McCurdy's  in 
Lyme  before  crossing  by  Saybrook  Ferry,  westbound.  He  had 
already  crossed  before  at  this  point,  eastbound  in  1756,  as  he 
had  higher  up  between  Suffield  and  Springfield  when  galloping 
post  haste  to  Boston  in  1775.  Everybody  has  seen  that  famous 
picture  of  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  but  no  artist 
seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  paint  one  of  his  less 
spectacular  crossings  of  the  Connecticut. 

But  to  go  back  to  Podunk.  Colonel  John  Pitkin,  her  lead- 
ing citizen  in  1775,  headed  a  company  of  local  men  in  a  march 
to  Crown  Point.  Some  say  it  was  at  the  Pitkin  Mansion  that 
Rochambeau  stayed  in  178 1,  instead  of  at  Nathaniel  War- 
ner's; but  anyway  Colonel  Pitkin's  patriotism  is  unquestioned 
because  he  made  gunpowder  at  a  loss  all  through  the  war,  and 
in  recompense  the  United  States  gave  him  a  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  another  explosive — snuff. 

As  for  losing  money  in  a  good  cause,  Pitkin  was  not  out- 
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done  by  another  patriot  down-River.  General  Epaphroditus 
Champion,  assistant  commissioner  of  commissary,  expended 
not  only  Continental  currency  in  buying  up  supplies  for  the 
army,  but  frequently  put  a  hand  into  his  own  pocket,  as  well  as 
heading  in  person  the  march  of  the  Connecticut  relief  train  to 
Valley  Forge.  He  could  not  have  impoverished  himself  in  the 
Cause,  exactly,  for  after  the  war  he  married  and  built  at  East 
Haddam  a  mansion  costing  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  pretty  sum 
in  those  days. 

And  in  those  days  the  River  boasted  other  officers  of  high 
command  in  the  Continental  Army:  General  Sam  Parsons  of 
Lyme  and  General  Return  Jonathan  Meigs.  The  latter,  start- 
ing with  a  small  company  from  Middletown,  found  himself  in 
command  of  a  considerable  force  as  group  after  group  of 
armed  patriots  joined  him  en  route  for  the  coast  and  a  dash 
across  the  Sound  to  Long  Island. 

Blue  eyed,  apple-cheeked  Nathan  Hale's  connection  with 
the  River  was  brief — only  a  few  terms  of  teaching  an  East 
Haddam  school  before  the  more  important  post  at  New  Lon- 
don was  left  for  the  scaffold  and  undying  fame. 

Not  so  harrowing  is  the  story  of  a  much  younger  lad  pos- 
sessed of  some  of  the  same  spirit,  if  less  splendidly  expressed. 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  had  patriots  enough,  but  it  also  had  a 
generous  supply  of  Tories.  A  group  of  these  cornered  eight- 
year-old  Elihu  Drake  and  commanded  him  to  sing:  "God  Save 
the  King."  Elihu  shut  his  teeth  and  shook  his  head.  Now, 
menfolk  of  those  days  stood  no  such  nonsense  from  whipper- 
snappers.  "Look  here,  young  feller  me  lad,"  said  one  of  the 
hecklers.  "If  you  don't  pipe  up,  we'll  chuck  you  in  the  River." 
The  stubborn  child  may  have  quailed  Inwardly,  but  he  only 
closed  his  lips  the  tighter.  Since  that  threat  had  no  effect,  it 
had  to  be  made  good;  so  in  went  Elihu,  to  come  up  sputtering. 
The  hecklers,  certain  the  incoherent  words  were  those  he  had 
been  instructed  to  say,  grinned  and  leaned  closer,  only  to  hear, 
quite  loud  and  clear:  "God  damn  the  King!"  Needless  to 
remark,  young  Drake  got  another  ducking.  But  it  seems  not 
to  have  dampened  his  patriotism,  for  four  years  later,  when 
still  but  twelve,  he  marched  away  to  the  war  with  his  father. 
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And  if  the  junior  Windsor,  up-River,  was  far  from  the 
seat  of  war,  It  was  itself  the  seat  of  events  revolutionary. 
Although  the  western  "New  Hampshire  Grants"  were  uncer- 
tain of  their  legal  status,  there  was  no  question  of  where  their 
sympathies  lay.  And  that  the  world  might  not  be  in  doubt  con- 
cerning them,  a  Convention  was  called  at  the  junior  Windsor 
for  March  7,  1777,  at  which  plans  for  local  defense  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  signed  at  Phila- 
delphia the  previous  July,  was  ratified  by  an  anomalous  group 
of  farmers,  who  furthermore  declared  at  this  time  their  own 
independence  as  a  state  with  its  eastern  boundary  definitely  the 
River,  its  western  "as  far  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants 
extend,"  which  was  the  best  they  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. This  fresh  patriot  affiliate,  desirous  of  a  solid  peg  to 
hang  its  loyal  tricorn  on,  christened  itself,  naturally  enough, 
New  Connecticut.  At  the  same  time  a  plea  was  sent  down  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  Old  Connecticut,  and  to  a  like  or- 
ganization in  Massachusetts,  saying  that  if  the  meager  defend- 
ers of  the  upper  River  were  not  augmented,  all  New  England 
was  likely  to  be  picked  of  war  materials  "to  the  Cleanness  of 
Teeth."  The  vividness  of  the  metaphor  had  doubtless  no 
little  to  do  with  the  speed  with  which  General  Stark's  force 
was  despatched  to  No.  4.  Charlestown  rose  to  the  occasion. 
There  were  no  men  but  the  very  old  and  the  very  young,  but 
these  set  to  work  building  ox-carts  for  transporting  the  cannon. 
Boats,  too,  were  needed  for  ferrying  the  force  over  the  River 
and  food  for  the  army  on  the  march;  for  Stark's  main  purpose 
was  offensive,  rather  than  defensive.  Charlestown  women 
contributed  what  they  could:  bread  to  the  capacity  of  their 
ovens,  and  then  their  choicest  treasures — spoons,  porringers, 
trenchers,  and  even  their  absent  husbands'  tankards;  for  pew- 
ter made  as  good,  if  not  better  bullets  than  lead.  Volunteers 
poured  in,  and  leaving  only  what  seemed  absolutely  necessary 
for  guarding  the  River,  the  General  and  eight  hundred  men 
set  out  toward  Bennington,  vowing  he'd  get  the  stores  there 
or  Molly  Stark  would  be  a  widow.  Unfortunately  the  rest  of 
that  thrilling  story  does  not  belong  to  the  River. 

The  next  March,   1778,  another  Convention  was  held  at 
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Windsor  when  on  Friday  the  thirteenth,  Thomas  Chittenden, 
born  in  Old  Connecticut,  was  elected  first  governor  of  New 
Connecticut,  a  name  soon  changed  to  Vermont.  Then  rose  the 
old  knotty  problem  of  boundaries.  Did  this  independent  re- 
public extend  from  the  original  Mason's  line  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain?  Or  did  it  extend  only  as  far  west 
as  the  Green  Mountains?  Suppose  it  were  only  the  long  fertile 
valley  of  the  River?  More  Conventions.  More  General  As- 
semblies, the  third  being  again  at  Windsor  when,  in  October 
1778,  eleven  towns  east  of  the  River  were  also  represented. 
Later  five  more  New  Hampshire  towns  asked  to  be  admitted 
to  Vermont.  Then  ructions  arose !  New  Hampshire  didn't 
propose  to  stand  for  any  such  amputation,  and  a  convention 
was  called  at  Charlestown  early  In  1781  to  which  forty  towns, 
obviously  a  majority  of  them  distant  from  the  River,  sent 
delegates  to  prevent  secession,  if  such  It  could  be  called.  Never 
since  French  and  Indians  circled  No.  4  with  fire  had  there  been 
such  a  hullabaloo  as  on  the  night  of  January  17th.  A  majority 
vote  was  finally  cast  to  the  effect  that  all  towns  "in  the  former 
New  Hampshire  Grants,"  whether  east  or  west  of  the  River, 
should  henceforth  be  considered  as  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Rumor  of  this  convention,  and  what  was  likely  to  transpire, 
had  been  carried  across  the  mountains  to  Ira  Allen.  Throwing 
a  saddle  on  his  horse,  this  ardent  "republican"  spurred  over 
the  snow-covered  passes,  the  anger  in  his  heart  keeping  the 
blood  from  freezing  In  his  veins.  Should  the  River  towns  be 
allowed  to  elope?  Not  if  Ira  Allen  could  prevent  it!  Like  an 
irate  parent  dashing  Into  church  to  forbid  the  nuptials  of  a 
kidnaped  daughter,  Ira  burst  into  that  Charlestown  Conven- 
tion. The  session  was  about  to  be  dismissed,  but  he  cried  the 
motion  down  and  talked,  argued,  threatened,  wheedled,  and 
flattered  until  dawn,  fighting  for  the  life  of  the  little  Green 
Mountain  republic.  This  much  at  least  he  accomplished:  the 
fatal  motion  was  rescinded  and  an  agreement  reached  whereby 
the  New  Hampshire  town  meeting  would  adjourn,  to  recon- 
vene at  Cornish  on  February  8th,  the  same  day  the  Vermont 
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Convention  would  convene  at  Windsor,  directly  across  the 
River. 

Such  a  crossing  and  recrossing  of  that  "boundary"  had 
never  been  known  as  when  New  Hampshire  sachems,  sene- 
schals, and  satraps  walked,  skated,  and  slid  over  the  ice  to 
confer  at  Windsor;  and  Vermont  satraps,  sachems,  and  sene- 
schals slid,  skated,  or  walked  back  across  the  River  to  Cornish 
conferences.  The  final  result  of  all  these  comings  and  goings 
was  to  refer  the  whole  question  of  fidelity  to  the  towns  most 
concerned.  If  two-thirds  of  those  on  either  side  of  the  River 
approved  of  union  with  Vermont,  union  there  should  be. 
Union  there  was  when  the  votes  had  been  counted  at  Windsor 
in  April.  But  union  only  briefly;  in  June  three  of  the  New 
Hampshire  river  towns,  including  Walpole,  backed  out,  dis- 
turbing the  balance  of  power. 

Again  the  River  resounded  with  high  words  and  vitupera- 
tions; so  high,  so  loud,  and  so  long  was  the  argument  that  it 
drowned  out — at  least  along  the  upper  valley — the  sound  of 
the  last  guns  fired  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 


CHAPTER  TEN 

Aftermath 

EFORE  the  end  of  178 1,  New  Hampshire,  from  one  of 
the  thirteen  colonies,  became  one  of  the  thirteen  United 
States.  But  Vermont  was  still  an  independent  republic. 
Seeing  which.  King  George,  realizing  the  advantage  of  a  long 
British  forefinger  thrust  between  his  lost  New  York  and  his 
lost  New  England,  invited  Vermont  to  become  a  part  of 
Canada.  This  scared  the  new  United  States  Congress  into  a 
vote  to  make  Vermont  the  fourteenth  state,  to  which  several 
of  the  others  objected,  including  New  York,  which  was  nego- 
tiating with  some  of  the  western  Vermont  towns  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  her,  proclaiming  the  backbone  of  the  Green 
Mountains  their  eastern  boundary.  With  all  the  strength  that 
was  in  them,  the  River  towns  fought  this  dismemberment, 
knowing  that  its  consummation  could  mean  nothing  but  their 
own  eventual  annexation  to  New  Hampshire;  the  tenuous  re- 
mainder, resembling  nothing  so  much  as  Jack's  Beanstalk, 
would  soon  be  annihilated  between  the  rapiers  of  these  two 
ancient  enemies.  For  thirteen  years  it  was  touch  and  go,  then 
in  1 79 1  Vermont,  with  boundaries  much  as  at  present,  was 
accepted  as  the  fourteenth  state  in  the  Union. 

Meanwhile  another  new  state,  bisected  by  the  River,  was 
having  internal  troubles.  Some  there  were,  as  always,  who 
expected  Utopia  to  follow  the  Dove  of  Peace.  Freedom  from 
British  tyranny  and  taxes,  so  the  ignorant  believed,  would  put 
an  end  to  all  taxes.  And  when,  burdened  with  war  debts, 
which  at  that  time  It  had  not  become  the  fashion  to  repudiate, 
the  new  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  levied  assessments 
to  pay  them,  many  refused  to  contribute.  And  when  the  courts 
showed  a  mean  disposition  to  punish  delinquents,  the  grumbles 
and  growls  changed  to  defiance.  There  had  even  been  violence 
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before  the  court  convened  at  Northampton  in  April  1786. 
While  the  judiciary  gathered,  the  malcontents  gathered  also, 
until  a  mob  of  more  than  a  thousand  were  milling  about  the 
court  house,  inflaming  each  other  with  big  talk,  and  themselves, 
it  is  feared,  with  rum.  Woodpiles  being  handy,  this  mob  was 
soon  armed.  But  after  considerable  bluster,  and  no  bloodshed, 
the  ringleaders  were  collared  and  hustled  off  to  Springfield  jail. 
This  was  spark  to  tinder.  Firewood  was  discarded  for  cleavers, 
knives,  pitchforks,  boathooks,  and  flintlocks  as  the  mob  swept 
down  on  Springfield,  where  the  wild  lawless  rabble  attacked  the 
jail,  rescued  their  leaders,  and  then  headed  north  to  terrorize 
the  countryside. 

In  order  to  localize  the  trouble  to  one  side  of  the  River, 
orders  went  forth  from  Springfield  to  secure  all  craft  to  the 
west  bank.  Then  the  militia  was  called  out  and  the  rebels 
pursued  into  the  wild  ravines  and  heights  of  the  Mount  Holy- 
oke  Range.  Eventually  starved  out,  most  of  them  came  Into 
Amherst  and  surrendered.  But  Daniel  Shays,  the  kingpin, 
escaped  Into  Vermont,  where  at  that  time  he  was  outside 
United  States  jurisdiction.  This,  at  least,  is  the  version  found 
In  the  histories. 

Not  all  aftermath  was  destructive;  much  that  was  con- 
structive now  had  a  chance  to  flower.  For,  whereas  formerly 
too  large  a  part  of  New  England's  revenues  had  flov/ed  into 
King  George's  pockets  (whence  little  enough  could  be  ex- 
tracted for  local  improvements),  now  all  sorts  of  schemes 
were  advanced  for  the  public  good.  The  matter  of  bridges,  for 
one.  The  first,  the  very  first,  to  span  the  Connecticut  River 
at  any  point  joined  those  two  lovers,  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  Bellows  Falls  In  1784.  This  was  a  private  enterprise 
undertaken  by  Enoch  Hale,  who  expected  to  reap  riches  from 
the  tolls.  Hale  followed  the  biblical  Instructions  for  building, 
and  anchored  his  timbers  on  the  rocks  where  the  Indians  had 
carved  those  cabalistic  faces  long  long  before.  When  the  job 
was  done,  the  Massachusetts  Spy  proclaimed  that  "for  ele- 
gance, strength  and  public  utility"  it  was  "equal  to  any  bridge 
ever  built  in  America,"  which  doubtless  wasn't  too  high  praise, 
seeing  what  bridge-building  was  in  those  days.    A  picture  of 
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this  paragon  looks  pretty  crude  to  moderns  who  tremble  at 
thought  of  trusting  lives  so  near  those  boiling  waters  on  any- 
thing so  frail,  much  less  paying  for  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Folks  In  Its  day,  however,  were  glad  to  hand  Hale  three  cents 
If  they  rode,  six  cents  if  they  crossed  In  a  one-hoss  shay,  and 
twenty  If  they  had  a  stylish  chaise  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Sleighs  cost  less,  for  some  reason,  as  did  single  critters.  But 
droves  of  "neat  cattle"  put  a  pretty  penny  In  Hale's  pockets; 
many,  many  years  did  beef  and  sheep  travel  on  the  hoof  to  the 
Boston  abattoirs.  Stagecoaches  were  also  a  good  source  of 
revenue,  for  this  was  the  direct  route  between  Boston  and 
Lake  Champlaln.  Coaches  for  Charlestown  and  points  north, 
however,  stopped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge;  and  pas- 
sengers for  Bellows  Falls  crossed  on  foot,  lingering  for  a  view 
of  the  wild  and  lovely  gorge  while  their  carpet  bags  went  on 
ahead  In  a  wheelbarrow.  Despite  the  briskness  in  trade.  Hale 
lost  his  bridge — not  by  flood,  which  accounted  for  so  many 
Connecticut  River  bridges,  but  because  of  romance.  It  seems 
that  the  money  to  build  the  span  had  been  raised  by  a  mortgage 
on  it,  and  the  papers  included  a  clause  whereby  ownership  was 
to  pass  to  the  mortgagee  should  one  Interest  payment  be  in 
default.  Sum  after  sum  was  promptly  paid,  and  then,  on  the 
eve  of  another  interest  date,  Hale's  son  was  unable  to  board 
the  Boston  stage  with  the  cash  in  his  carpet  bag  until  the  elev- 
enth hour.  Still,  there  was  time  enough,  barring  an  act  of  God. 
Then  who  should  appear  at  the  Inn  where  he  stayed  the  night 
en  route  but  the  wife  from  whom  he  had  parted  In  anger  some 
years  before.  In  the  ardor  of  wooing  renewed,  young  Hale 
let  the  morning's  stage  depart  without  him;  and  when  he  did 
arrive  in  Boston,  only  one  day  late,  the  cash  was  not  accepted 
by  the  mortgagee.  Such  was  the  means  by  which  one  Geyer 
became  possessed  of  a  property  which  enriched  him  as  long 
as  he  lived.  After  his  death  It  was  sold  to  the  family  who 
replaced  the  crude  span  with  the  famous  Tucker  Toll  Bridge, 
a  long-lived  structure  covered  by  a  shingled  roof  which,  with 
all  Its  lusty  memories,  vanished  from  the  scene  so  little  time 
ago. 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  first  Bellows  Falls  bridge  had 
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started  something.  "Bridge"  was  a  word  echoed  up  and  down 
the  valley;  but,  the  problem  being  so  much  greater  elsewhere, 
the  echoes  did  not  produce  anything  tangible  for  twelve  years. 
Then,  in  1796,  Windsor,  Vermont,  and  Cornish,  New  Hamp- 
shire, were  so  joined.  In  the  two  Springfields,  east  and  west 
of  the  River,  that  word  "bridge"  was  echoed  from  the  pulpit 
as  early  as  1786,  with  no  result  other  than  the  opinion  voiced 
by  Colonel  Worthington  that  "Parson  Howard  talks  like  a 
fool  I"  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  bridge  over  so  wide  an  expanse  of 
water  must  then  have  sounded  visionary.  But  Yankees  got  to 
figuring  and  decided  it  could  be  done,  if  the  money  was  found. 
Lotteries  being  then  in  good  odor,  that  was  simple;  not  even 
parsons  objected.  When  the  long  red  bridge  was  opened  in 
1805,  the  Orthodox  Hill  parson  did  it  with  prayer,  followed  by 
joyful  paeans  from  all  the  sacred  bells.  Only  nine  years  later 
that  bridge  gave  way  under  too  heavy  a  load  of  arms  from  the 
United  States  Arsenal,  which  had  been  making  guns  since  the 
war;  and  a  bigger  and  better  bridge  was  financed  by  a  second 
lottery.  Even  so,  its  1,230  feet  of  roofed-in  darkness  was 
expensive  to  traverse;  horse  and  chaise  cost  you  sixteen  cents, 
and  for  riding  over  in  such  extravagant  vehicles  as  chariots  and 
phaetons  you  paid  thirty-three  cents. 

In  the  interval  between  these  two  constructions,  other 
bridges  had  reached  out  across  the  River:  at  Sunderland,  and 
between  Enfield  and  SufEeld,  the  latter  the  first  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  Hartford  bridge  soon  followed,  however; 
but  below  that  place  the  River  spreads  wide  between  low 
pocconocks,  frequently  overflowed,  until  the  stream  enters  the 
highlands  between  the  Haddams  where  the  current  is  deep  and 
swift.  So  for  a  long  time  ferries  continued  to  be  the  only 
means  of  communication  from  shore  to  shore,  and  even  today 
there  are  but  two  bridges  between  Hartford  and  the  River 
mouth.  Connecticut  River  bridges,  their  construction,  destruc- 
tion, and  reconstruction,  would  be  a  saga  in  itself. 

Another  could  be  written  about  early  industry.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  United  States  Congress,  held  at  New  York 
in  March,  1789,  both  Washington  and  Adams  took  the  oath 
clothed  In  the  first-fruits  of  the  Hartford  Woolen  Manufac- 
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tory,  although  the  previous  year,  when  Oliver  Ellsworth 
claimed  before  the  Hartford  Assembly  that  "Connecticut  is  a 
manufacturing  state;  already  it  makes  its  own  tools  of  hus- 
bandry and  half  its  clothing,"  the  latter  statement  referred  to 
the  hand  looms  and  wheels  of  the  home  folks;  there  wasn't  a 
woolen  mill  in  the  state.  Which  goes  to  show  how  fast  busi- 
nesses were  boomed  in  those  days. 

And  booming  business  is  thirsty  work.  A  fact  appreciated 
by  "one  Hall"  of  Middletown,  who,  encouraged  by  the  new 
popularity  of  native  products,  established  a  distillery  in  1791. 
From  West  Indian  molasses  he  produced  annually  thereafter 
six  hundred  hogsheads  of  New  England  rum,  said  by  the  patri- 
otic to  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  article  imported  from  Barbados 
and  Demerara.  As  for  Ellington  gin,  it  was  elegant!  About 
the  same  time  a  distillery  began  doing  business  on  Main  Street, 
Springfield,  with  a  malt  house  on  the  meadow  In  the  rear.  That 
this  was  then  considered  a  "genteel"  occupation  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  company  was  composed  of  two  Dwights,  a 
Hooker,  and  Colonel  Worthington  himself,  no  less!  Respect- 
able folk  knew  how  to  carry  their  liquor  with  dignity,  and 
early  closing  laws  prevented  the  disreputable  from  tippling 
too  long  In  the  taverns.  As  for  that  ancient  law  against  selling 
firewater  to  Indians,  it  was  obsolete  for  the  best  of  reasons — 
there  wasn't  a  redskin  resident  on  the  whole  long  length  of  the 
River,  except  for  a  few  Abenaquls  who  had  taken  refuge 
around  the  headwaters  after  being  driven  out  of  Maine. 

No,  what  caused  intoxication  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
not  wholly  liquor,  but  ideas — at  least  the  Federalist  notion 
that  unless  that  party  prevailed  against  the  new  Democrats  in 
the  national  election  of  1800,  the  whole  United  States  would 
go  to  the  "demnition  bowwows."  So  much  strong  talk  was 
passed  and  imbibed  that  even  the  president  of  Yale  College 
made  prophecies  which  today  sound  little  short  of  mad.  Then 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected,  and  New  England  women,  cer- 
tain from  all  the  menfolk  had  said  that  this  Samson  would 
soon  come  in  person  to  slay  Puritanism,  if  not  all  religion,  hid 
the  family  Bibles.  And  when  the  spring  freshet  rose  to  unusual 
heights,  bringing  more  than  ordinary  disaster,  that  too  was 
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blamed  on  the  Democratic  victor  and  always  afterward  spoken 
of  as  "the  Jefferson  Flood." 

Despite  the  wave  of  financial  troubles  which  did  actually 
flood  New  England  after  this  body-blow  to  Federalism,  ship- 
building increased  instead  of  diminishing.  Depression  is  a 
thirsty  business,  and  it  took  more  bottoms  to  bring  all  that 
bulky  molasses  from  the  West  Indies  than  had  hitherto  been 
required  to  transport  the  finished  product.  If  in  these  pages 
the  emphasis  on  intoxicants  seems  disproportionate,  let  the 
official  West  Indian  export  records  speak  for  themselves.  In 
the  years  1 787-1 788,  before  New  England  rum-making  was  in 
full  swing,  the  twenty-one  American  vessels  clearing  from  St. 
Christopher  carried  167,740  gallons  of  rum  to  their  home 
ports — more  than  "St.  Kitts"  exported  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  The  ratio  was  the  same  from  Antigua, 
whence  American  ships  took  375,150  gallons,  while  Mont- 
serrat  and  Nevis  sent  122,700  gallons  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
13,900.   An  astounding  total! 

How  much  molasses  was  required  to  make  one  gallon  of 
rum  I  don't  know,  but  all  essence  is  the  result  of  sharp  shrink- 
age; the  pickup  In  shipbuilding  needs  no  further  explanation. 
About  1800,  Coit  and  Stevens  got  into  the  game  at  Chester 
where  the  Adriatic  was  built  eleven  years  later.  Amasa  Hay- 
den  was  doing  his  utmost  at  Potapaug  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
Pratts  in  tonnage  turned  out;  the  half-moon  cove  was  rimmed 
with  skeleton  craft,  while  back  from  the  waterfront  every 
barn  was  converted  into  a  sail  loft  or  a  ropewalk  for  the  sew- 
ing of  canvas  or  the  twisting  of  hemp  into  shrouds. 

Somewhere  on  a  Potapaug  back  street  an  unsung  artist 
began  to  carve  figureheads  about  1800.  Among  all  the  ship- 
wrights, owners,  and  cap'ns  who  got  themselves  written  Into 
history,  his  name  has  been  lost  like  the  vessels  he  embellished; 
not  one  of  them — ship,  schooner,  sloop,  brig,  or  man-o'-war — 
remains  for  twentieth-century  eyes  to  behold;  yet  every  now 
and  again  the  haunter  of  museums  comes  upon  some  wooden 
goddess  with  painted  draperies  cracked  and  faded,  but  a  face 
still  set  in  a  smile  and  indigo  eyes  fixed  on  space  as  though  she 
could  see  that  far  shore  where  ship  and  cap'n  left  their  bones. 
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The  largest  collection  of  ships'  figureheads  that  comes  to  mind 
was  that  seen  suspended  in  front  of  a  ship  chandlery  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  in  London.  Every  one  was  an  "an- 
tique." There  were  the  front  halves  of  centaurs  and  huge 
seahorses  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  those  tiny  living 
creatures  native  to  tropical  waters.  There  were  admirals  of 
the  British  Navy,  larger  than  life  and  not  half  so  natural,  in 
cocked  hats  and  whiskers.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
figures  were  those  of  women  whose  superabundant  curves, 
seen  from  the  busy  London  street,  were  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing. In  the  shadow  of  a  bowsprit,  however,  and  glistening  with 
spray,  those  ample  bosoms  and  gaudy  garments  must  have 
taken  on  no  little  of  the  moving  grace  and  majesty  of  the 
Victory  of  Samothrace.  That  all  of  these  had  come  to  final 
port  in  London  argued  nothing  for  the  place  of  their  creation; 
English  merchants  began  buying  Connecticut-built  ships  almost 
as  soon  as  hulls  were  put  together  on  the  River.  Stranger  things 
have  happened  than  that  one  of  those  wooden  Junos  had  come 
out  of  Potapaug;  for  no  place  on  the  River,  except  Middle- 
town,  turned  out  more  craft  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

At  one  time  thirty  ships  were  standing  on  Middletown 
ways,  and  the  broad  Main  Street  was  rimmed  with  chandleries. 
Anchors  dangled  over  the  heads  of  passers-by,  coils  of  rope 
tripped  them  up,  belaying  pins  lay  handy  to  the  hand  of  the 
short  of  temper,  ships'  lanterns  bobbed  like  the  ornaments  on  a 
Christmas  tree,  and  through  the  bow  windows  of  the  shop 
fronts  could  be  seen  shining  brass  compasses  as  handsome  as, 
and  far  more  essential  than,  the  finest  grandfather  clock. 

At  East  Haddam  Landing,  Thomas  Child  was  bossing  a 
great  crew  of  carpenters,  while  at  Middle  Haddam  Jesse  Hurd 
and  John  Stewart  employed  most  of  the  two  hundred  inhab- 
itants hewing  and  shaping  bulls  below  the  bluff.  Everybody 
plunged  on  shipbuilding.  If  you  hadn't  enough  capital  for  a 
whole  ship,  you  clubbed  with  others ;  and  rich  men  still  believed 
in  many  baskets  for  their  eggs.  Take  the  deal  made  in  1809 
between  Hull  and  Hall  and  the  three  Kirtlands  of  Saybrook, 
whereby   the  latter  built  and  retained  a   half  interest  in  a 
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hundred-and-twenty-ton  schooner  designed  on  new  lines  for 
speed  and  pierced  with  fourteen  guns.  The  plan  was  to  run 
her  into  French  ports  through  the  blockade  drawn  around 
Napoleon's  Empire  by  the  British.  Well,  at  Ragged  Rock  Cove 
they  "laid  her  down,"  so  sharp  of  bow  and  narrow  of  hull  that 
when  she  slipped  off  the  ways,  she  tilted  dangerously  while  the 
youngest  and  prettiest  Saybrook  female  broke  a  bottle  of  rum 
on  her  bow,  crying:  "I  christen  thee  AmericaP'  Old  salts 
shook  their  heads  and  vowed  she'd  never  get  nowhere,  'cept 
to  Davy  Jones's  locker.  Whoever  heard  tell  of  having  to 
ballast  a  ship  afore  you  could  get  her  spars  in!  Once  In,  how- 
ever, and  that  gigantic  square  fores'l  spread,  she  flew  to  New 
York  quicker  than  craft  had  ever  flown  before.  But  It  wasn't 
speed  was  her  ruin;  no,  sir!  'Twas  fog.  Loaded  with  coffee 
for  those  Frog-eaters,  and  with  Cap'n  Williams  of  Potapaug 
at  the  helm — It  was  Cap  Williams,  wasn't  It? — she  ran  out  of 
the  River  Into  fog  so  thick  you  couldn't  cut  it  with  a  knife. 
Mate,  he  was  all  for  proceedin'  cautious;  but  cap'n's  bump  o' 
caution  told  him  to  drop  anchor,  which  was  done.  When  the 
fog  lifted,  what  did  all  hands  spy  but  a  British  man-o'-war 
within  a  stun's  throw!  Even  so,  the  America  would  have 
shown  her  heels  to  good  advantage  if  the  Britisher's  first  shot 
hadn't  carried  away  that  tarnation  great  fores'l.  Well,  the 
KIrtlands  told  each  other,  and  Hall  and  Hull,  if  she  had  made 
It,  we'd  have  made  a  pot  o'  money! 

Springfield,  too,  had  Its  shipyards,  busy  not  with  such  pic- 
turesque vessels  as  went  out  on  salt  water  but  with  bigger  and 
better  flatboats  to  carry  up-RIver  the  fast-Increasing  cargoes 
for  the  fast-growing  population  of  the  new  State  of  Vermont, 
and  the  old  State  of  New  Hampshire.  These  folks  could  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  themselves,  but  were  still  dependent  on  the 
outside  world  for  the  basic  essentials — Iron,  salt,  sugar,  grind- 
stones, molasses,  and  Rum.  The  product  of  Connecticut's  five 
hundred  distilleries,  to  say  nothing  of  those  at  Springfield  and 
other  midriver  towns,  was  not  all  consumed  at  home;  fighting 
over  boundaries  was  thirsty  work.  The  admission  of  Vermont 
to  the  Union  had  not  settled  the  question  of  River  proprietor- 
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ship,  and  the  tussle  for  full  possession  of  the  dividing  stream 
bade  fair  to  kill  the  friendship  between  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  despite  all  those  tie-binding  bridges. 

Furthermore,  getting  rum  and  molasses  up-RIver  was  In 
itself  an  exceedingly  thirsty  business.  Seven  men,  In  two  shifts 
of  three  each,  snubbing  and  poling,  and  a  cap'n  steering  with  a 
long  oar  were  required  to  work  one  of  these  bigger  and  better 
flatboats  north  to  the  head  of  navigation  at  Wells  River. 
There  a  cargo  of  freestone  or  shingles  might  replace  what  had 
been  brought,  or  a  load  of  fleeces  taken  on.  The  old  staple  of 
the  Coos,  beans,  still  grew  abundantly  as  did  potatoes.  The 
latter,  which  had  been  considered  fit  only  for  cattle,  was  now 
beginning  to  take  Its  place  on  the  human  menu. 

Both  vegetables,  combined  with  brown  bread,  formed  the 
staple  diet  of  "loggers,"  another  variety  of  River  man  whose 
numbers  Increased  hugely  after  the  Revolution.  All  that  ship- 
building had  pretty  well  despoiled  those  vast  lower  forests 
whence  the  Wongunks  had  long  since  departed,  and  as  King 
George's  "Pine  Laws"  no  longer  marked  the  best  and  biggest 
trees  for  the  Royal  Navy,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  men 
were  free  to  cut  at  will.  After  1800  the  River,  at  times,  was 
black  with  logs.  Several  sixty-foot  trunks  would  be  fastened 
together  with  wooden  pins  driven  through  pierced  planks  into 
each,  the  whole  spoken  of  as  a  "box."  Eighteen  such  "boxes" 
constituted  a  "raft," — a  Brobdingnagian  thing  navigated  by 
long  oars  and  poles  much  like  a  flatboat  until  It  came  to  white 
water  or  the  canals  which,  as  will  be  seen  later,  were  built 
around  many  of  the  falls  and  rapids  after  the  Revolution. 
Meeting  either  obstruction,  the  raft  was  broken  Into  boxes 
again,  poled  through,  or  carted  around,  and  reassembled 
below.  When  three  days  of  the  most  exciting  and  dangerous 
labor  were  required  to  get  a  raft  of  a  hundred  and  eight  boxes 
around  Bellows  Falls,  It  will  readily  be  seen  why  the  shores  of 
the  River  were  dotted  with  taverns,  especially  as  the  dining 
saloons,  perched  on  each  raft,  served  only  meatless  meals 
washed  down  by  coffee.  Small  wonder  that  of  an  evening  much 
rum  was  consumed  in  the  waterside  taverns,  or  around  the 
campfires  of  driftwood  where  rivermen  raised  lusty  voices  in 
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songs  never  learned  out  of  the  old  Bay  Psalm  Booke.  This 
freedom  had  gone  to  folks'  heads;  no  longer  could  Parson 
inspire  fear  of  hell-'n-damnation ;  those  words  were  used  now 
as  freely  as  rum.  But  the  bawdy  songs  were  vital,  if  not  godly, 
and  so  were  the  tales  told  about  the  campfires — tales  which 
served  to  keep  alive  much  of  our  most  picturesque  folklore, 
so  that,  expurgated  and  edited,  it  can  be  reassembled,  like  the 
log  raft,  for  inclusion  in  respectable  books  about  the  Connect- 
icut River.  Yes,  those  were  rough  days  when  brawny  giants, 
like  Sam  Flint,  six-feet-four  in  his  home-knit  socks,  needed 
a  month  to  pilot  a  raft  from  Wells  River  to  Hartford.  And 
when  it  reached  there — well,  Hartford  had  her  share  of 
distilleries. 

As  to  the  great  logs,  peeled,  polished,  and  shaped  Into 
spars,  they  went  into  ships  and  yet  more  ships.  Just  before 
1800  John  Hayden,  feeling  Haydens  were  too  thick  at  Pota- 
paug,  moved  up  to  Windsor  and  started  his  own  "yard"  near 
the  Old  Red  House.  There  was  another  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Tunxis,  (Farmington  River)  and  across  the  Connecticut  In  the 
mouth  of  the  Scantic,  with  two  more  north  and  south  of  It.  A 
launching  would  no  longer  bring  out  all  the  folks  to  see  the  fun. 
Asked  why  he  had  lost  Interest,  one  old  Windsorlte  replied 
that  he'd  "as  lief  watch  a  turtle  slip  off  a  log." 

After  the  bridge  obstructed  the  River  at  Hartford,  ship- 
builders and  owners  at  Windsor  grew  very  bitter.  The  Revo- 
lution had  ruined  the  prosperous  merchants  Hooker  and 
Chaffee,  and  now  the  rest  of  them  could  look  forward  to  the 
same  fate.  To  be  sure,  the  bridge  was  fitted  with  a  "draw"; 
but  Windsor  cap'ns  didn't  think  much  of  the  contraption.  It 
served,  nevertheless,  to  furnish  one  of  them  with  a  place  in 
history.  Approaching  the  bridge,  he  signaled  for  the  draw  to 
open;  but  the  bridgetender  yelled  back  that  he  might  as  well 
stay  where  he  was  since  the  Hartford  wharfs  were  lined  so 
deep  with  ships  he'd  never  be  able  to  keep  the  channel.  Cap'n 
Alford  said  that  was  his  business — that  of  the  bridgetender 
was  to  open  the  draw.  Reluctantly  this  was  done.  Whereupon 
Cap'n  Alford  so  navigated  his  ship  that  she  stuck  halfway 
through  to  the  noisy  and  vituperative  disgust  of  waiting  cart- 
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ers.  Time  passed,  and  still  the  Windsor  craft  obstructed  the 
"obstruction."  Officials  came  and  said  things  to  the  cap'n. 
This  was  just  what  he  wanted.  Instead  of  replying  in  kind,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  beam  was  in  their  own  eye — the  bridge 
was  crowding  the  Hartford  ships  which,  in  turn,  were  keeping 
him  from  proceeding  downstream  out  of  folks'  way.  It  wasn't 
long,  you  may  be  sure,  before  the  channel  was  cleared  for  his 
exit — which  he  made  with  the  proper  derisive  gesture,  no 
doubt. 

But  that  sort  of  trick  couldn't  be  repeated;  Windsor's  mari- 
time importance  declined  steadily,  while  that  of  the  towns 
below  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Demings  continued 
building  ships  at  Wethersfield;  and  at  Haddam  were  Matthew 
Hubbard  and  the  Huntingtons,  Selden  and  Jonathan,  who 
vied  with,  but  could  not  quite  equal,  the  great  shipbuilding 
dynasty  of  Child — three  generations  of  kingpins.  Shipbuilders 
did  not  confine  their  construction  to  vessels,  however.  Those 
who  had  not  already  employed  their  most  skilled  men  on  beau- 
tiful mansions  did  so  now,  and  those  who  had  mansions  spent 
money  lavishly  on  furnishings.  Along  with  the  molasses,  sugar, 
and  rum  had  come  mahogany  from  Santo  Domingo  which 
cabinetmen  worked  up  into  exquisite  chairs,  chests,  tables, 
highboys,  and  four-posters  equal  to  any  brought  from  England. 
Many  rich  men  felt  that  nothing  quite  so  well  advertised 
their  prosperity  as  the  extravagance  of  their  womenfolk.  Par- 
ticularly if  there  was  a  marriageable  daughter,  or  one  about 
to  be  married,  as  was  General  Champion's  Lucretla.  Short- 
walsted  gowns  of  the  finest  India  muslin  embroidered  by  con- 
vent sisters  in  France;  mantillas  and  scarves  of  lace  from 
Spain,  from  Brussels,  from  Mechlin;  seed  pearls  from  the 
Orient  to  be  made  up  into  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  brooches; 
tall  silver  candelabra  and  tea  sets  heavy  as  anchors,  all  In  the 
best  fashion  of  the  First  Empire;  English  ware  from  Joslah 
Wedgwood's  whereon  the  scantily  draped  figures  of  mythol- 
ogy cavorted  against  a  background  of  heaven's  own  blue — 
such  were  the  trappings  and  treasures  that  came  home  in 
Connecticut  River  ships,  to  the  delight  of  maid  and  matron 
who  watched  from  the  banks  for  sail. 
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To  the  extreme  annoyance  of  Great  Britain,  much  of  this 
merchandise  came  successfully  through  the  blockade  she  was 
trying  to  impose  on  France.  This  called  for  a  huge  navy  and 
hundreds  of  men  for  each  man-o'-war.  Therefore  sailors  were 
impressed  from  the  merchant  marine.  Some,  loath  to  face  shot 
and  shell,  ran  off  and  joined  American  ships,  and  when  the 
British  naval  authorities  snatched  them  back,  a  few  American 
sailors  were  sometimes  taken  along  for  good  measure.  If 
these  weren't  exactly  British  subjects,  they  had  been  not  so 
long  ago,  and  should  be  yet,  if  you  asked  Mother  England's 
opinion. 

This,  complicated  by  other  matters  unnecessary  to  go  into 
here,  brought  the  black  clouds  of  war  scudding  back  toward 
the  western  world.  And  of  all  businesses,  fighting  is  the 
thirstiest. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

"Jemmy  Madison's  War" 

JEMMY  MADISON'S  WAR,"  it  was  called  by  New 
England,  who  didn't  want  it  even  though  many  of  the 
seamen  illegally  impressed  were  hers.  Yet  once  we  were 
in,  and  trading  perforce  at  a  standstill,  the  Connecticut 
River  cap'ns  did  not  all  retire  to  the  chimney  corner  to  smoke 
and  grumble.  Not  they!  Many  who  had  been  able  seamen 
aboard  privateers  during  the  Revolution  now  had  brigs,  ships, 
and  schooners  of  their  own.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  mount  a 
cannon  or  so,  lay  in  a  supply  of  boarding  pikes  and  cutlasses 
instead  of  warming  pans,  and  embark  on  the  old  perilous,  but 
lucrative,  game  of  taking  the  enemy's  traders  upon  the  high 
seas.  Nor  were  shipbuilders  unduly  cast  down.  In  a  going 
concern  little  alteration  was  necessary,  for  the  keel  of  a  mer- 
chantman was  not  too  different  from  that  of  a  man-o'-war. 
James  Kelly  Child,  son  of  old  James  who  had  died  building 
ships  at  Higganum,  soon  had  two  gunboats  finished  for  the 
Government.  The  Boxer  and  the  Saranac  were  begun  at 
Churchill's  yard  in  Portland  after  the  elghteen-gun  Holker 
and  the  twenty-gun  frigate  Macedonian  had  slipped  off  the 
ways.  Shortly  afterward,  Sam  Tully,  looking  out  from  Say- 
brook  Point  on  May  28,  18 13,  saw  the  Macedonian  anchored 
beside  the  United  States  and  the  Hornet,  and  noted  the  fact 
in  his  diary.  This  was  Decatur's  squadron,  soon  to  be  chased 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  Into  New  London  Harbor  and  up  the 
Thames,  there  to  be  bottled  up  until  near  the  close  of  the  war. 
With  the  British  fleet  barring  entrance  and  exit  to  the 
Sound,  and  the  hazards  of  privateering  increased,  more  cap'ns 
dropped  anchor  in  the  River  coves,  furled  topgallant  and 
mizzen,  put  a  nightcap  on  the  capstan,  and  went  ashore  to 
complain  that  everything  was  going  to  the  dogs.   'TIs  no  won- 
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der  the  more  than  a  million  gallons  of  rum  being  distilled 
yearly  in  Connecticut  at  this  time  found  consumers  at  home  to 
make  up  for  those  lost  abroad;  grumbling  and  growling  are 
thirsty  work. 

Cap'ns  who  did  take  a  chance  and  ran  out  of  the  River's 
mouth,  did  so  in  total  darkness.  Not  only  were  there  no  lights 
on  stem  or  stern,  but  none  on  shore  to  guide  them.  The  light 
on  the  Point,  that  glorified  candle  in  the  window  of  home,  had 
ceased  to  burn.  Why  advertise  departures?  Or  invite  unde- 
sirable guests  to  come  in  and  see  what  treasure  lay  concealed 
in  all  those  coves  and  tributaries?  Even  lacking  that  guiding 
finger  of  light,  British  boats  did  slip  in  again  and  again.  One 
sloop  was  fired  by  them  at  Saybrook  on  June  9th,  and  when 
the  townsfolk  quenched  the  blaze,  durned  if'n  those  tars  didn't 
come  back  the  next  night  and  fire  her  agin!  This  slight  success 
inspired  the  enemy  to  greater  effort  about  two  weeks  later 
when  more  than  a  hundred  marines  in  five  barges  attacked  the 
Fort  on  the  Point,  evidently  undermanned,  for  again  the 
townsfolk  rallied  with  musket  and  flintlock  and  drove  them 
off,  but  not  before  they  had  cut  down  the  flagpole  and  left  the 
new  Stars  and  Stripes  trampled  in  the  dust.  This  seems  to  have 
satisfied  the  Englishmen  for  the  time  being,  as  no  further 
attempt  to  get  into  the  River  was  made  that  year. 

Perhaps  it  was  during  this  interval  that  Cap'n  Newell's 
slave  trader  slipped  out  of  the  River,  not  this  time  Africa- 
bound,  for  he  was  next  reported  in  China  where,  entering  a 
tavern — privateering  is  thirsty  work — he  ran  foul  of  some 
British  cap'ns  who  were  making  some  extremely  unpleasant, 
not  to  say  insulting,  remarks  about  Americans  In  general  and 
American  sea  cap'ns  in  particular,  ending  with  present  com- 
pany. Being  a  great  moose  of  a  man,  such  as  were  bred  on 
the  River,  Cap'n  Newell  upped  and  at  'em  with  one  of  those 
three-legged  stools  to  which  he'd  heard  tell  as  how  Cap'n 
Gardiner,  one  of  the  first  Rivermen,  likened  war.^  And,  being 
an  army,  a  munitions  plant,  a  commissary,  and  a  good  deal  of 
a  tank,  all  in  one,  Cap'n  Newell  won  the  battle  without  more 

^  Gardiner  likened  war  to  a  three-legged  stool  composed  of  men,  munitions,  and 
food.   "Want  one  leg  and  it  all  comes  down,"  he  said. 
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ado.  And  thus  lived  to  meet  his  Nemesis  at  the  hands  of  blacks 
imprisoned  on  his  own  vessel  off  Bonavista  Island. 

No  doubt  the  descendants  of  other  privateers,  living  in 
delightful  old  houses  along  the  River,  could  tell  equally  good 
yarns  about  their  forebears.  But  the  story  you  hear  most  often, 
with  varied  embellishments,  is  of  the  most  exciting  night  and 
day  the  River  has  ever  known.  In  the  dark  of  the  April  moon 
a  British  ship  and  brig  anchored  off  Saybrook  Point  and  at 
midnight  sent  into  the  River  six  boats  laden  with  tar,  oily  rags, 
torches,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  incendiarism.  Rowing 
softly  and  very  slowly  because  uncertain  of  the  whereabouts 
of  those  shifting  sandbars  and  unmarked  shallows,  the  fore- 
most boat  ran  down  a  shallop  manned  by  two  young  Americans 
in  uniform.  Ensued  some  low-voiced  but  pointed  questions 
from  the  officer  In  charge  of  the  expedition,  to  which  one 
youth  replied  forcefully  in  the  negative.  The  other  said  noth- 
ing. It  was  he  the  officer  pressed.  There  was  something  beside 
oily  rags  under  the  thwart — there  was  English  gold.  And  It 
would  cross  the  palm  of  any  man  able  and  willing  to  act  as 
pilot  this  night.  Still  the  youth  was  silent.  He  was  thinking 
about  a  girl  whose  father  slammed  the  door  In  the  face  of 
young  men  who  had  nothing  to  offer  his  daughter  but  love. 
The  youth  had  long  determined  to  get  rich  quick,  and  now — . 
"How  much?"  the  question  came,  eager  but  fearful.  Time 
was  flying,  and  there  was  much  to  be  done  before  dawn.  The 
officer  wasted  no  time  in  haggling.  "A  thousand  pounds,"  he 
said.  "A  thousand  pounds  In  gold  the  minute  we  touch  Pota- 
paug  dock." 

"Done!"  whispered  the  youth,  and  you  can  fancy  the  cry 
that  was  strangled  In  the  throat  of  his  companion.  And  you 
can  fancy  what  rose  In  his  own  as  he  guided  the  enemy  boats 
through  the  darkness  of  4  A.M.  and  Into  the  cove  crammed  with 
anchored  merchantmen,  privateers,  and  skeleton  ships  In  the 
making.  The  visiting  firemen  were  well  trained.  Powder  and 
tar  and  oily  rags  went  Into  cracks  and  crannies  where  they 
would  do  the  most  good — or  harm.  The  viewpoint  of  Pota- 
paug  folks  needs  no  stressing  when  a  strange  light  that  could 
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not  be  dawn  roused  them  in  their  feather  beds  to  see  the  half- 
moon  cove  a  crescent  of  fire.  The  men  weren't  long  getting 
into  those  newfangled  pantaloons,  you  may  be  sure.  Or  long 
in  grabbing  down  gran'ther's  old  flintlock  left  over  from  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  or  that  musket  Pa'd  used  to  good 
advantage  at  Ridgefield.  They  came  out  of  the  houses  like 
bees  from  a  hive  and  legged  It  for  the  waterfront.  Among 
the  ropewalks  and  fish  piers  and  long  thousand-legger  docks 
they  encountered  here  and  there  a  British  seaman  tardily  mak- 
ing for  the  enemy  boats,  which.  In  the  glare,  could  be  seen 
preparing  to  depart  with  a  long  tow  of  captured  craft.  The 
damage  was  done.  The  Guardian  and  the  Superior  were  red- 
hot  hulls,  ships  no  longer.  The  brigs  Felix,  Hector,  and  Ama- 
zon were  a  mass  of  flame.  The  Black  Prince^  single  mast 
stood  out  against  the  coming  dawn  like  a  fiery  finger  pointing 
the  way  to  Potapaug's  ruin.  Of  the  other  thirty  vessels  only 
the  Osage  had  not  yet  caught;  but  before  they  could  drag  her 
to  safety  she  too  began  to  crackle  and  burn  so  that  she  was 
left  to  sink  In  the  mud  of  North  Cove  where,  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  her  blacked  bones  kept  alive  the  memory  of  that 
night. 

While  the  menfolk  were  engaged  In  this  hopeless  task,  the 
womenfolk  had  buttoned  their  scant  short-walsted  gowns,  sad- 
dled what  horses  there  were  in  the  town — and  among  sea- 
faring folk,  these  were  scarce.  Then  off  to  the  sleeping  Fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  they  galloped,  waking  all  the  rest 
of  Saybrook  by  the  way.  Some  went  north  to  rouse  Chester. 
Others  went  west  through  the  countryside.  But  none  went  east 
across  the  River,  for  already  that  dreadful  glare  could  be  seen 
in  the  direction  of  Brockway's  Landing  and  the  coves  of  Eight 
Mile  River  thick  with  ships. 

By  ten  o'clock  bright  knots  of  militia  could  be  seen  among 
the  sedges,  and  musket  fire  warned  the  enemy  It  was  time  to  go. 
Slowly  they  went,  but  not  now  because  of  darkness — the  tide 
was  coming  In.  Bend  to  the  oars  as  the  rowers  would,  those 
boats,  dragged  back  by  the  long  string  of  captured  vessels, 
seemed  scarcely  to  move.    Church  bells  were  ringing  on  both 
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shores,  and  now  the  roads  fringing  them  were  full  of  armed 
men  who  ran  out  on  each  little  point  nosing  into  the  River  to 
take  pot  shots  even  when  the  range  was  too  long. 

Down  at  the  Fort  more  militia  mingled  with  townsfolk 
trying  to  mount  the  guns.  No  enemy  ventured  within  range 
of  them,  but  for  twenty-four  hours  little  knots  of  English  sea- 
men continued  to  pop  up  here  and  there  alongshore,  burning, 
plundering,  pillaging.  Then  they  were  gone,  all  but  eleven  ac- 
counted for  by  River  men's  pot  shots.  These  were  buried,  so 
they  say,  on  Plum  Island.  Women  baked  ovens  full  of  bread, 
filled  the  wash  boilers  with  coffee,  and  fed  the  soldiery  while 
everybody  talked  and  talked  and  talked,  comparing  this  expe- 
rience with  that  of  New  London  in  1781. 

Bitter-enders  will  want  to  know  what  became  of  the  youth 
and  his  gold.  The  answer  will  not  be  found  In  Connecticut 
histories,  for  they  do  not  mention  so  much  as  the  possibility  of 
there  having  been  a  successor  to  Benedict  Arnold.  Nor  is  this 
chapter  of  the  story  Inscribed  In  the  archives  of  Saybrook, 
although  Potapaug  was  part  of  that  town  until  1820,  when  it 
became  Essex.  You  may  even  go  wandering  about  Essex  with 
your  question  and  not  be  able  to  discover  the  name  of  the 
traitor,  unless  you  happen  upon  some  old  fisherman  or  a  pegleg 
who  can  be  coaxed  to  repeat  what  was  told  him  by  gran'ther — 
to  wit,  that  "the  feller  went  off  with  them  British,  seein'  as 
how  he'd  made  Potapaug  too  hot  for  hisself,  which  he  wa'nt 
farseein'  'nough  to  realize  aforehand."  And  that,  a  man  with- 
out a  country,  he  wandered  the  earth  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  it  begged  that  his  bones  be 
sent  back  to  Potapaug  for  burial.  Still,  you'll  find  no  angel- 
headed  tombstone  to  his  memory  In  the  anclentest  burying 
ground;  which  proves  nothing  either,  except  that  River  folk 
set  up  no  memorials  to  treachery. 

Nevertheless,  they  talked  a  lot  about  It,  back  there  in  1 8 14. 
Only  the  Federals  didn't  call  It  treason — what  they  talked  of 
was  "secession."  New  England  hadn't  wanted  this  war,  in  the 
first  place,  and  here  were  her  coasts  catching  It!  Lucky,  she'd 
be,  if  all  her  shipping  didn't  go  up  In  smoke  like  Potapaug's. 
What  was  more,  she  was  paying  her  own  militia  with  no  help 
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from  Jemmy  Madison's  cabinet,  nor  promise  of  any.  If  the 
west  and  south  wanted  a  war,  why  didn't  they  fight  it?  New 
England,  Federalist  to  the  core,  didn't  propose  to  spend  her 
money  and  men  making  the  world  safe  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  That  was  the  gist  of  what  was  told  and  retold  until  It 
got  round  that  New  England  was  going  to  pull  up  anchor  and 
sail  her  own  Ship  of  State.  So  when,  In  December  18 14,  big- 
wigs from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  seen  getting 
out  of  their  coaches  in  Hartford  and  being  given  the  glad  hand 
by  Connecticut  bigwigs  who  Invited  them  Into  the  State  House 
and  closed  the  doors,  It  didn't  need  little  birds  to  tell  folks 
something  was  doing.  If  the  delegates  had  shouted  their  busi- 
ness from  the  tower  of  that  stately  building  nobody  would 
have  listened.  But  all  that  secrecy!  Hist!  There's  something 
rotten  in  Denmark!  Or  was  there?  Perhaps  just  a  little  mite 
— well,  decayed,  or  maybe  It  was  Indeed  so  rotten  they  burled 
It.  For  exactly  what  move  was  meditated  behind  those  closed 
doors  for  three  weeks  nobody  knew,  but  they  guessed,  and 
rumor  grew  wilder  and  wilder.  Finally  those  ponderous  doors 
swung  open  to  emit  an  Innocuous  document.  But  whether  Its 
pompous  phrases  contained  all  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  or 
only  part  of  them,  no  one  was  ever  quite  certain.  At  any  rate 
rumor  had  done  Its  own  work;  whether  deservedly  or  not,  the 
phrase  "Hartford  Convention"  was  long  a  stench  In  Amer- 
ican nostrils. 

Lest  the  Impression  be  gathered  that  the  womenfolk  were 
Idle  while  the  menfolk  were  doing  their  bit  for,  or  against,  the 
union,  attention  Is  called  once  again  to  Deerfield.  Not  with 
the  insinuation  that  females  there  were  busier  or  more  patriotic 
than  elsewhere  along  the  River,  but  because  they  went  on  rec- 
ord as  producing  a  bumper  crop  of  war  babies.  Near  the  end 
of  18 1 2,  Aunt  Ann  Williams,  who,  by  the  way  was  then  living 
in  the  Frary  house,  gave  a  party  and  no  one  was  Invited  who 
could  not  bring  offspring  born  that  year.  Was  the  party  exclu- 
sive? Indeed,  no!  Twenty-four  mothers  appeared  carrying 
thirteen  girl  babies  and  eleven  boys,  many  bearing  the  familiar 
Deerfield  names,  Williams,  Stebblns,  and  Sheldon. 

Also,   lest  It  be  thought  that  Coos  folk  were  sleeping 
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soundly  in  their  feather  beds  while  sea  cap'ns  and  shipbuilders 
suffered  from  British  piracy — or  made  the  British  suffer  from 
theirs — let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Canadian  border  was 
still  there.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Revolution  forts  had  been 
built  at  Barnet,  Northumberland,  and  other  outposts;  and 
when  Britain  again  poked  guns  over  those  boundary  moun- 
tains, Vermont,  for  all  she  had  teetered  toward  Canada  while 
the  U.  S.  was  debating  her  admission  to  the  Union,  now  pro- 
tected it  as  fiercely  as  did  New  Hampshire.  Nobody  in  Coos, 
from  Newbury  or  elsewhere,  went  over  to  the  Red  Coats  this 
time. 

And  despite  the  bitterness  hidden  in  many  a  Federalist 
heart,  no  one  by  the  River  mouth,  except  that  Potapaug  lover, 
so  much  as  thought  of  turning  traitor.  As  for  other  lads  in  the 
shipbuilding  towns,  there  is  a  story  about  a  group  of  young 
East  Haddamites,  including  Cap'n  Sam  Brooks's  grandson  and 
one  Neil  Goffe,  who  played  hookey  from  meeting  one  foggy 
Sunday  morning  and  committed  the  further  sin  of  going  swim- 
ming at  the  fishing  place.  Climbing  out  to  rest  on  the  bank, 
one  of  them  spied  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  headed  upstream 
through  the  mists,  and  immediately  leaped  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  were  British  spy  boats  taking  advantage  of  thick 
weather  for  a  look-see.  Now  all  the  swimmers  became  artil- 
lerymen, and,  lacking  a  gun,  made  one  of  convenient  eelpots 
arranged  on  a  discarded  capstan,  with  an  improvised  torch  of 
what-have-you  which  at  least  made  a  fierce  gleam  in  the  gloom. 
A  gleam  so  realistic  that  when  the  leading  fishing  boat  came 
abreast  of  it,  and  her  cap'n  heard  a  deep  unnatural  bass  order : 
"Prepare  to  fire!"  he  was  properly  deceived  and  yelled  back, 
in  as  unnatural  a  fear-cracked  treble:  "Don't  ye!  Don't  ye 
fire!"  following  hastily  with  his  name,  port,  and  destination, 
and  ending:  "Didn't  know  ye  bed  a  fort  hereabouts."  Now 
whether  the  joke  was  on  the  fishing  fleet  or  on  the  boys  is  a 
question  East  Haddam  has  never  been  able  to  decide,  for  the 
publicity  gained  thus  earned  them  a  licking. 

A  few  years  afterward,  however,  the  River  was  treated 
to  something  which  nobody  considered  a  joke — a  hurricane,  the 
second  in  New  England's  history  as  a  white  man's  country.  The 
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tempest,  blowing  frightfully  from  the  southeast,  began  on 
Wednesday,  September  23,  18 15,  and  continued  with  increas- 
ing force  through  Saturday,  sweeping  in  from  sea  to  drown 
Rhode  Island,  then  eastern  Connecticut  under  a  tidal  wave, 
and,  finding  in  the  River  Valley  a  long  drafty  corridor,  re- 
peated the  destruction  of  1635.  Only  now  there  were  fine 
buildings  to  be  demolished,  and  tall  white  steeples  to  drive  like 
giant  needles  through  the  roofs  beneath.  Seagoing  craft  were 
driven  onto  the  land  by  wind  and  wave,  and  when  the  latter 
receded  it  took  many  houses  from  the  waterside.  On  all  Say- 
brook  streets  the  water  stood  knee-deep,  and  when  it  went 
down  the  graves  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  ancientest  burying 
ground  were  found  to  have  been  washed  away.  This  is  the 
spot  where  Attawanhood  and  Abimelech,  his  son,  had  been 
interred  according  to  the  sachem's  plea  for  a  final  resting  place 
In  the  white  man's  sacred  acre.  The  crumbling  three-cornered 
stones  which  marked  these  graves  may  still  be  seen,  but  wheth- 
er the  red  men's  bones  are  deep  in  their  ancestral  soil  beneath 
Is  a  question  for  wind  and  tide  to  answer. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

Men  Circumvent  White  Water 

SINCE  canals  came  into  existence  as  an  aftermath  of  both 
wars,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  go  back  to  1792,  when 
Washington  signed  the  Post  Road  Bill.  That  stimulus 
to  more  comfortable  travel  by  land  was  accompanied  by  the 
first  step  toward  easier  River  transportation,  for  the  same 
year  saw  construction  begun  simultaneously  on  the  first  canals 
ever  attempted  in  the  western  world — all  three  on  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

Although  the  charter  for  the  one  to  circumvent  Bellows 
Falls  was  the  first  issued,  and  English  capital  forthcoming, 
work  there  did  not  begin  sooner  than  on  the  Dutch-financed 
projects  downstream.  None  of  these  foreigners  profited,  how- 
ever; as  is  often  the  case,  later  stockholders  reaped  the  bene- 
fits. Turners  Falls  Canal  was  the  longest,  with  ten  locks 
to  its  three-mile  run;  while  the  Bellows  Falls  Canal,  owing  to 
the  precipitous  drop  of  more  than  fifty  feet  in  its  scant  one 
mile,  had  eight.  The  two  and  a  half  mile  canal  circumventing 
white  water  at  South  Hadley  was,  to  begin  with,  not  locked 
at  all,  but  operated  with  the  ingenious  device  of  a  Yankee  in- 
ventor. Timothy  Dwight,  who  saw  it  working,  went  into  de- 
tail concerning  the  process;  but  before  seeing  it  through  the 
eyes  of  the  elegant  president  of  Yale  College,  imagine  the 
scene  on  a  day  in  1795  when  the  first  boat  went  through.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  countryside  who  had  horse, 
chaise,  "whiskey"  {not  an  intoxicant  then,  but  a  vehicle  like 
a  sulky),  and  the  horseless  who  could  beg  a  ride — all  con- 
verged on  the  River  bank  to  see  this  marvel.  Some  there  were 
who'd  come  to  see  how  the  contraption  didn't  work,  as  they'd 
prophesied  and  hoped,  for  Hadley  farmers  had  made  a  pretty 
penny  on  the  side  carting  lumber  and  goods  around  those  falls. 
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But  more  folks,  excited  by  the  prospect  of  increased  River 
traffic,  hurrahed  and  yelled  when  it  did  work,  and  paid  out 
cash  money  to  ride  up  and  down  on  the  carriage,  while  the  dis- 
contents retired  to  the  taverns  to  drown  their  sorrows  for  the 
"days  that  were  gone,"  in  good  New  England  rum. 

If  the  first  passage  of  boats  through  Turners  Falls  Canal 
created  less  excitement,  that  was  because  in  the  Intervening 
five  years  much  of  the  novelty  had  worn  off.  Malcontents 
there  were  here,  too,  however — men  who  had  netted  salmon 
spring  after  spring  in  the  deep  pool  of  Peskeompscut  where 
the  water  was  no  longer  churned  by  fin  and  tail — the  most 
persistent  and  enterprising  fish  could  not  climb  the  lower  dam. 
So  the  fishermen  retired  to  the  taverns  to  mourn  the  good  old 
days  along  with  those  other  unemployed,  the  "fallsmen." 

The  latter  had  never  been  needed  at  Bellows  Falls,  how- 
ever, since  none  but  fools,  and  few  enough  of  them,  ever  at- 
tempted to  ride  that  cataract,  roaring  and  dashing  against  the 
walls  of  the  flume  It  had  cut  for  itself  through  solid  rock.  It 
was  that  rock,  that  too-solid  rock,  which  had  delayed  the 
opening  of  this  canal  until  after  the  others.  When,  in  1802, 
it  was  at  last  ready  for  business,  a  huge  sign  was  set  up  at  the 
entrance  of  the  first  lock  instructing  all  craft  to  "Enter  Stern 
First."  This  so  tickled  the  local  wags  that  they  stole  it  one 
night,  and  next  morning  three  respectable  spinsters  were  seen 
trying  frantically  to  dislodge  it  from  their  front  door.  Who- 
ever helped  them  was  not  an  Episcopalian;  for  the  following 
Sunday  worshipers  at  Immanuel's  found  that  sanctuary  posted 
with  Instructions  to  "Enter  Stern  First." 

Fifteen  cents  a  ton  was  the  charge  for  loaded  craft  using 
it — the  canal,  not  the  church — and  half  as  much  for  empties. 
Even  at  this  price  transportation  was  cheaper  than  In  the  days 
of  constant  unloading  and  reloading  of  flatboats  after  car- 
ries around  white  water.  If  the  village  folk  lost  jobs  by  the 
change,  there  were  compensations:  strangers  came  to  view  the 
mechanical  wonder  and  stayed  to  marvel  at  nature's.  One  of 
the  latter  brought  forth  a  very  controversial  statement  from 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Peters,  one-time  Bishop  of  Vermont, 
who  wrote  that  the  water  in  the  flume  was  so  hard  that  a  crow- 
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bar  could  not  be  forced  into  it.  Which  is  no  proof  Peters  tried, 
although  his  claim  caused  many  others  to  do  so  with  the  result 
of  augmenting  the  Reverend's  reputation  for  distorting  the 
truth. 

The  whole  conception  of  a  canalized  New  England  seems 
today  scarcely  less  fantastic,  and  some  of  the  projects  con- 
templated fairly  mad.  There  was  one  for  cutting  a  canal 
through  Massachusetts  from  the  River  to  Boston,  and  the 
route  was  actually  surveyed  at  the  time  the  three  falls  circum- 
navigations were  laid  out.  Even  wilder  was  the  talk  of  linking 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  Connecticut  by  a  series  of  artificial 
waterways  to  follow  the  tributaries  through  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  But  the  wildest  of  all  these  grandiose 
schemes  was  that  for  a  new  outlet  from  the  Saint  Lawrence 
through  Lake  Memphremagog,  the  Passumpsic,  the  Connecti- 
cut, Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  the  Merrimack.  In  1827  De 
Witt  Clinton,  successful  engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal,  looked 
over  this  route  with  considerable  optimism  until  he  reached 
Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  where  he  sadly  shook  his  head  and  uttered 
an  opinion  which  time  has  proved  strangely  prophetic.  "These 
falls,"  he  said,  "mean  that  the  Connecticut  can  never  be  canal- 
ized ;  but  some  day  they  should  be  of  great  service  to  mankind." 

To  the  foot  of  these  falls  the  Connecticut  had  already  been 
made  navigable,  after  a  fashion;  Barnet  becoming  the  head  of 
navigation  when  soon  after  18 10,  Queeche  Water  and  the 
confluence  of  White  River  were  locked  and  opened  for  busi- 
ness. In  contrast  to  all  these  ambitious  schemes  is  the  curious 
apathy  regarding  those  tempestuous  temper-trying  five  miles 
of  Swift  Water  between  Hartford  and  Springfield — more  im- 
portant, one  would  think,  than  any  of  the  other  projects.  Yet 
not  until  1829  was  the  Enfield  Canal  completed, — too  late  to 
prove  profitable,  for  all  too  soon  afterward  canals  lost  their 
value  by  reason  of  another  Invention. 

Meanwhile  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  acme  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  It  now  took  scarcely  a  month  to  transport 
a  flatboat  load  from  Barnet  to  the  Sound,  and  with  this  Im- 
provement In  shipping  all  sorts  of  new  products  began  to  be 
made  In  the  brook-turned  mills  on  the  edge  of  every  second 
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farmer's  woodlot;  chairs,  scythe  handles,  casks,  kegs,  chopping 
bowls,  potato  mashers,  bread  trays,  boxes,  spokes,  felloes — 
in  short,  "woodenware,"  were  sent  down  to  the  workshops  of 
carriage  makers,  munitions  makers,  and  distillers,  especially 
kegs  and  casks,  for  business  was  booming,  and  booming  busi- 
ness is  thirsty  work. 

Two  varieties  of  flatboat  were  developed  to  meet  this 
need.  "Pine  boats"  built  above  White  River  could  carry  twenty 
tons,  and  in  order  to  keep  their  draft  light  there  was  no  cabin 
— cap'n  and  crew  ate  and  slept  ashore,  a  custom  which  begot 
bigger  and  better  taverns  on  the  bankside  and  increased  busi- 
ness in  the  up-River  trade  in  rum.  Along  the  central  reaches 
of  the  River  where  the  tricky  channel  was  deeper,  were  built 
"oak  boats,"  capable  of  carrying  thirty  or  forty  tons  and  a 
cabin  to  boot  containing  the  luxury  of  a  fire  and  quarters  fit  for 
the  gods — at  least  for  "River  gods,"  a  blanket  term  applied 
indiscriminately  to  crew,  cap'n,  and  transportation  "Mighties." 

What  they  transported  was  not  solely  woodenware.  As  the 
nineteenth  century  waxed,  an  increasing  volume  of  v/ool,  in 
the  fleece  and  woven  into  cloth,  began  to  come  down  on  the 
flatboats.  As  intended,  Washington's  and  Adams'  inaugura- 
tion costumes  inaugurated  a  "Buy  American"  campaign.  Hart- 
ford was  not  the  only  town  on  the  River  to  set  up  a  woolen 
mill  as  farmers  increased  their  flocks.  To  the  betterment  of  the 
breed.  New  England  was  indebted  to  William  Jarvis,  consul 
to  Portugal,  and  to  David  Humphreys,  in  the  diplomatic 
service  at  Madrid.  The  latter's  experiments  were  not  con- 
ducted beside  the  River.  Mr.  Jarvis,  however,  on  his  return 
to  this  country  in  1810  brought  a  large  flock  of  Merinos,  and 
In  the  search  for  a  suitable  home  for  them  discovered  and 
bought  a  large  tract  on  the  Vermont  hills.  At  their  base,  by 
the  River  at  Weathersfield  Bow,  he  built  a  mansion  In  which 
he  lived  like  an  Old  English  squire  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Many  small  woolen  mills  sprang  up  In  response  to  this  stim- 
ulus, among  them  one  on  the  Black  River  where  the  Perkinses 
wove  a  superfine  piece  of  broadcloth  which  the  sheep  grower 
sent  to  his  friend  Henry  Clay  on  hearing  that  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  had  been  nominated  for  the  presidency.   At  Clare- 
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mont,  then  reached  from  Weathersfield  by  Ashley's  Ferry  over 
the  Connecticut,  other  Jarvlses  raised  merinos  and  built  on  the 
Sugar  River  mills  whose  product  was  doubtless  "just  as  good." 
A  list  of  all  the  mills  which  in  these  prosperous  times  sup- 
planted, or  supplemented,  the  ancient  grist  and  saw  mills  on 
every  tributary  would  be  impressive,  but  not  very  interesting 
except  as  an  indication  of  the  fast-growing  population  in  these 
upper  River  towns,  not  one  of  which,  at  that  time,  had  long 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  birthday. 

A  general  impression  of  how  the  whole  Smile  of  God 
looked  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  Is  gained  by  perusal  of 
the  records  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  made  of  his  Travels  in  New 
England  during  the  long  summer  vacations  when  Yale  College 
would  be  safe  without  his  guiding  hand.  Dr.  Dwight's  literary 
style  is  what  was  then  termed  "elegant,"  a  word  he  himself 
overworks  in  describing  the  prospect  from  every  hill  skirting 
the  River.  He  said  early  in  these  travelogues  that  lengthy 
description  of  scenery  was  a  mistake  committed  by  too  many 
writers,  and  so  confined  his  own  mostly  to  such  adjectives  as 
"magnificent,"  "delightful,"  and  the  ever-ready  "elegant." 
But  lest  he  be  thought  lacking  In  true  appreciation  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley's  beauties,  he  wrote:  "No  other  tract  within 
my  knowledge,  and  from  extensive  Information  which  I  have 
received,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  other  tract  within  the  United 
States,  of  the  same  extent,  can  be  compared  to  It  with  respect 
to  those  objects  which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  of  the 
poet." 

One  who  provided  some  of  that  "extensive  Information" 
was  his  "particular  friend,"  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who,  after  trav- 
els In  England,  France,  and  Spain,  reported  that  "the  pros- 
pects along  the  Connecticut  excelled  those  on  the  beautiful 
rivers  of  these  three  countries  In  two  great  particulars:  the 
Forests  and  the  Mountains,  and  fall  short  of  them  in  nothing 
but  population  and  the  production  of  Art."  The  former  min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  Napoleon  might  have  been  accused  of 
partiality  since  his  Windsor  mansion  stood  so  close  to  the 
River  that  he  could  easily  have  taken  a  cold  plunge  In  It  every 
morning,  had  cold  baths  been  the  fashion.   As  for  flattering 
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estimates,  Dr.  Dwight's  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  would  be  hard 
to  excel,  but  at  least  he  saw  the  great  man  in  the  flesh  :  "  . .  .  tall, 
dignified,  commanding,  but  not  haughty  or  arrogant.  Still,  he 
inspired  awe.  His  wit  was  brilliant  and  piercing."  In  short, 
the  Chief  Justice  was  "the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  De- 
mosthenes." 

All  these  superlatives  in  no  way  detract  from  the  essential 
value  of  Dr.  Dwight's  travelogues.  What  subject  was  ever 
enhanced  by  being  run  down  by  its  reporter?  It  is  lamentable, 
however,  that  this  one  was  not  equally  explicit  regarding  his 
traveling  companions  and  the  mode  of  conveyance  in  which  he 
set  out  from  New  Haven  in  18 12.  However,  private  coaches 
were  not  yet  common  and  while  Timothy  Dwight,  Esquire, 
may  have  driven  a  one-hoss  shay  or  a  "whiskey,"  one  likes  to 
believe  that  he  boarded  the  new  and  popular  yellow  stage- 
coach for  Middletown,  then  a  thriving  place  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  houses,  which  impressed  him  less  than  the  view  across 
the  River  and  "the  eastern  hills  ascending  with  an  easy  and 
elegant  acclivity  for  several  miles." 

At  Middletown  his  carpet  bag  was  doubtless  transferred 
to  another  coach  while  he  dined.  Or  he  may  have  waited  to 
sample  the  fare,  and  the  brew,  at  the  famous  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland at  Rocky  Hill,  where  he  certainly  stopped  long  enough 
to  admire  the  "magnificent  prospect"  extending  to  "Lyme  on 
the  south  and  Mt.  Tom  on  the  north,"  proof  that  the  summer 
day  was  remarkably  clear.  Rocky  Hill,  together  with  Stepney 
and  Newington,  was  then  part  of  Wethersfield,  reported  as 
"lying  on  a  collection  of  hills,  very  rich  and  fertile,"  down 
which  he  dipped  to  the  ancient  village  on  the  pocconock. 
Wethersfield  proper  he  saw  green  with  onions,  then  grown 
enormously  for  the  West  India  trade,  a  business  he  did  not 
wholly  approve  of,  since  "having  no  cattle  to  tend  or  grain  to 
thresh  in  cold  weather  the  farmer  will  be  idle  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  time,"  and  was  thus  likely  to  fall  into  "un- 
profitable company,"  or  betake  himself  to  "resorts  both  ex- 
pensive and  mischievous."  Such  were  his  reflections  while  cov- 
ering the  few  additional  miles  into  Hartford  where,  presum- 
ably, he  spent  the  night.  After  1800  no  wooden  houses  were 
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permitted  to  be  built  here,  an  innovation  Dr.  Dwight  consid- 
ered productive  of  better  houses  than  those  in  New  Haven. 
He  must  have  cHmbed  the  stately  stair  into  the  State  House 
tower,  for  he  considered  the  view  from  that  point  equal  to 
the  one  from  Rocky  Hill,  Betimes  next  morning  he  took  the 
road  fringing  the  west  bank  of  the  River  through  "an  almost 
continuous  village"  to  the  bridge  over  the  Farmington 
(Tunxis) ,  and  so  through  Windsor  and  on  past  the  mansion  of 
Demosthenes'  rival,  where  he  did  not  stop  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  had  been,  by  that  time,  translated 
to  mansions  in  the  skies.  The  houses  on  Suffield's  hilltop 
were  "all  painted  white,"  a  custom  still  new  enough  to  excite 
comment.  And  here  again  he  described  "a  noble  prospect," 
including  Mt.  Tom,  "twenty  miles  away."  Although  the  Suf- 
field-Enfield  bridge  had  been  completed  only  four  years.  Dr. 
Dwight's  chief  impression  of  the  crossing  was  the  view  of  "the 
white  spire  of  Springfield  church  embosomed  in  trees,  animat- 
ing the  scene  in  a  manner  remarkably  picturesque."  From  the 
bridge,  too,  he  saw  the  spire  of  the  Longmeadow  meetinghouse 
and,  thumping  down  the  hill  beyond  that  village,  evidently  re- 
called the  little  party  of  the  pious  who  had  been  ambushed  at 
Its  foot  in  1676,  for  he  opined  that  the  redskins  hadn't  made 
such  a  bad  bargain  after  all,  since  "without  an  English  pur- 
chaser the  land  was  worth  nothing,  and  to  the  colonist  Its 
value  was  created  by  his  labor."  With  this  pleasing  certainty 
he  arrived  in  Springfield  about  sundown,  and  so  to  bed — ^prob- 
ably the  tester-topped  feather  bed  of  his  kinsfolk.  No  further 
remark  on  the  city  Pynchon  founded  other  than  that  he  visited 
the  arsenal,  and  that  the  "Chequapee  River,  which  enters  the 
Connecticut  about  four  miles  north,  is  generally  remarkable 
for  rapidity."  As  for  the  locality,  ".  .  .  It  wears  few  marks  of 
prosperity,"  Dr.  Dwight  being  "struck  with  a  forcible  Im- 
pression of  solitude." 

It  must  have  been  on  a  much  earlier  trip  that  he  was  so 
greatly  intrigued  with  the  canal  at  South  Hadley,  and  because 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few  eyewitnesses  to  report  its  original 
method  of  operation,  his  description  Is  well-nigh  priceless. 

"The  machinery,"  he  wrote,  "by  which  the  carriage  was 
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raised  or  lowered  consisted  of  a  water  wheel  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter  on  each  side  of  an  inclined  plane,  on  the  axis  of  which 
was  wound  a  strong  Iron  chain  formed  like  that  of  a  watch  and 
fastened  to  the  carriage.  When  the  carriage  was  to  be  let 
down  a  gate  was  opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  the 
water  passing  through  the  sluice  turned  these  wheels  and  thus 
slowly  winding  the  chain  suffered  the  carriage  to  proceed  to 
the  foot  of  the  plane  by  its  own  weight.  When  the  carriage 
was  to  be  drawn  up,  this  process  was  reversed."  (What  he 
neglected  to  add  was  that,  before  either  process,  a  boat  was 
floated  onto  the  "carriage.")  This  whole  contrivance  struck 
him  as  "a  miracle  of  cleverness  and  convenience." 

By  1 8 10,  this  method  had  for  some  years  been  replaced 
by  the  usual  series  of  locks,  although  Dr.  Dwight  does  not 
remark  upon  the  change. 

At  Hadley  he  pronounced  Old  Town  Street,  with  Its  broad 
mile  "covered  during  the  fine  season  with  rich  verdure — the 
handsomest  by  nature  In  New  England."  Even  then  many  of 
the  houses  looked  ancient,  but  the  meetinghouse  "was  superior 
to  any  other  in  the  Country."  ^  From  the  north  end  of  Hadley 
he  found  the  view  up  the  River  "delightful,"  then  crossed  to 
Northampton,  by  what  means  he  does  not  say,  to  remark  that 
his  birthplace  was  "the  largest  Inland  town  In  Massachusetts," 
possessing  all  of  three  hundred  houses.  One  of  them  was  that 
of  the  Reverend  Solomon  Stoddard,  his  great-great-grand- 
father, who  "for  thirty  years  exerted  more  influence  than  any 
other  man  In  the  Province."  Although  the  Reverend  Solo- 
mon's grandson  and  successor,  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  Dr. 
Dwight's  own  grandfather,  he  seems  to  have  rated  lower  with 
the  chronicler,  who  dismissed  him  with  a  word,  going  on  to 
remark  a  duck  manufactory  and  a  large  tannery,  and  then : 
"The  people  of  this  place  have  always  been  particularly 
friendly  to  learning." 

Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  Deerfield  farmers  he  found  "su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  townships  In  the  Country";  but 
what  Impressed  him  most  In  this  neighborhood  was  that  "com- 

^  This  was  before  those  on  New  Haven  Green  had  been  burned  by  the  British 
and  replaced  by  the  beautiful  structures  seen  there  today. 
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manding  eminence  which  shoots  out  a  spur  near  the  Connecti- 
cut River,"  also  the  fact  that  here,  within  twelve  miles  the 
stream  travels  twenty-four,  turning  four  times  to  the  east 
and  three  to  the  west.  How  many  nights  he  slept  in  wayside 
taverns  he  does  not  say,  nor  how  he  arrived  at  Walpole  where 
they  had  both  a  printing  press  and  a  bookseller's,  and  the 
opulence  of  the  current  Bellows  was  much  in  evidence.  But 
across  the  River  at  their  falls  he  found  only  "a  small  hamlet 
consisting  of  a  few  stores  and  houses  on  the  western  side  of 
the  canal  and  on  the  island  between  that  and  the  River."  The 
famous  bridge,  however,  "pleased"  him  "not  a  little,"  it  being 
"neat,  light,  and  simple,  yet  possessing  great  strength."  Front- 
ing the  River  near  by  was  the  owner's  "large  and  elegant  man- 
sion, with  handsome  appendages." 

From  Bellows  Falls  he  seems  to  have  entered  New  Hamp- 
shire, through  the  White  Mountains  and  then,  far  to  the  north 
"descended  into  the  Connecticut  River  Valley."  The  trip  of 
18 12  was  not  his  first  to  this  region,  for  he  had  seen  Lan- 
caster in  1803  when  the  original  pioneer  cabins  still  fringed 
Israel's  River.  Now,  nine  years  later,  he  found  more  corn- 
fields and  better  buildings.  Following  the  River  south,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  "finer  scenery  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
that  which  is  spread  throughout  this  region."  Haverhill  was 
"a  beautiful  village"  where  the  court  house,  a  "decent  build- 
ing," stood  on  "a  pretty  square."  From  here  he  crossed  a  toll 
bridge  about  two  miles  below  the  church  in  Newbury.  Another 
at  the  north  end  of  this  town  had  lately  been  carried  away  by 
the  River. 

At  Wells  River  he  saw  fourteen  boats  at  the  Landing,  and 
upon  inquiry  found  it  would  take  them  twenty-five  days  to 
reach  Hartford.  The  comment  is  nostalgic,  as  though  the 
old  gentleman  himself  was  becoming  very  weary,  what  with 
all  this  bounding  and  jogging  and  swaying  from  side  to  side 
over  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  roads;  and  the  terse  comment 
on  the  towns  below  would  suggest  that  he  had  dozed  off  until 
"the  road  beyond  Hanover  passes  along  the  foot  of  the  hills 
near  the  River." 

On   reaching  Windsor,    however,    he   became   very   wide 
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awake  and  decided  that  this  very  beautiful  place,  with  its 
printing  press  and  two  book  stores,  was  "plainly  superior  to  any 
other  Vermont  town  east  of  the  Mountains."  He  seems  to 
have  been  tickled  with  the  history  of  its  peregrinating  conven- 
tions which,  he  said,  "rolled  on  wheels  from  town  to  town." 

Of  his  progress  home,  the  m.ost  interesting  facts  are  the 
distances  noted  on  each  day's  journey.   Quoting  verbatim: 

"Thursday;  left  Windsor  and  reached  Charlestown  for 
dinner.  In  the  evening  arrived  at  Putney;  40  miles.  .  .  .  Next 
day  I  reached  the  southern  part  of  Deerfield;  38  miles.  And 
on  Saturday  arrived  at  Northampton;  13  miles."  Dr.  Dwight, 
of  course,  would  never  dream  of  traveling  on  the  Sabbath,  even 
though  by  18 12  the  tithlngman  had  ceased  to  apprehend  all 
such  lawbreakers.  And  so  it  was  not  until  "Monday  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Hartford;  43  miles,  and  the  following  day  I  reached 
New  Haven;  38  miles."  Looking  back  over  his  trip,  as  all 
good  travelers  do,  he  had  been  most  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  Orford. 

What  most  impresses  the  modern  reader  of  these  "elegant" 
chronicles  is  first.  Dr.  Dwight's  deep  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  he  would  not  condescend  to  describe,  and  second 
the  long  and  tiresome  journeys  which  covered,  at  best,  but 
forty  miles  dally  through  dust  and  heat  and,  after  thunder- 
storms, mud.  Not  many  folk  traveled  then  for  pure  pleasure, 
and  one  suspects  that  Dr.  Dwight  didn't  either,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  his  strong  Federalist  views  and 
drumming  up  trade  for  Yale  College. 

As  for  canals,  the  elegant  old  gentleman  did  not  live  long 
enough  after  that  journey  to  realize  that  while  they  stimulated 
one  business  they  ruined  another.  The  salmon  and  shad,  un- 
able to  leap  the  dams  and  so  reach  their  spawning  places,  grad- 
ually ceased  to  come  into  the  River  in  such  quantities  that  "a 
man  with  snowshoes  could  cross  it  on  their  backs."  Increasing 
manufacture,  with  its  waste  products  dumped  Into  the  stream, 
was  also  a  contributing  factor  in  driving  the  fish  away.  After 
a  time  the  estuary,  cleansed  twice  dally  by  the  tides,  was  the 
only  place  fish  could  be  caught  in  abundance. 


IV 
STEAMBOAT  DAYS 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

Exordium,  Experiment,  and  Excitement 

A  BOY  In  Old  England  watching  a  thin  stream  of  vapor 
forced  from  the  spout  of  his  mother's  teakettle 
dreamed  a  mad  dream  of  harnessing  this  wasted 
energy.  That  was  James  Watt.  His  dream  came  true,  and 
he  profited. 

A  boy  In  New  England,  sailing  a  toy  bark  in  the  shallows 
of  the  Connecticut  off  Windsor,  dreamed  of  some  supernatural 
power  which  would  drive  It  when  fickle  winds  failed.  That 
was  John  Fitch.  His  dream  met  Watt's  and  resulted  In  the 
steamboat.  Fitch  never  profited. 

Nor  did  another  Windsor  lad  who  traveled  two  hundred 
miles  up  that  River  on  his  father's  sled  In  the  winter  of  1776 
to  Orford,  New  Hampshire,  where  seventeen  years  later,  he 
built  and  ran  the  first  successful  steamboat  on  the  River.  This 
was  six  years  after  Fitch's  first  practical  steam-driven  craft 
ran  the  Delaware.  Fitch  killed  himself  because  the  child  of  his 
brain  and  hand  brought  him  nothing  but  disappointment;  hon- 
or Is  a  poor  substitute  for  material  success,  particularly  after 
one  has  been  a  long  time  dead.  Although  the  efforts  of  Samuel 
Morey  of  Orford  were  no  better  crowned,  he  was  made  of 
more  resilient  stuff  and  managed  to  get  something  out  of  a 
long  life  in  spite  of  frustration. 

Fitch's  basic  idea  was  a  set  of  steam-driven  cranks  oper- 
ating a  dozen  canoe  paddles  simultaneously.  Morey's  basic 
idea  was  a  wheel,  built  like  a  mill  wheel,  but  revolved  through, 
Instead  of  by,  the  water  under  power  of  steam.  He  built  both 
engine  and  craft  In  the  local  blacksmith  shop,  and  one  Sun- 
day morning  In  1790,  when  all  scoffers  and  critics  were  at 
meeting,  he  tested  the  contraption  on  the  Connecticut  be- 
tween Orford,  New  Hampshire,  and  Falrlee,  Vermont.   The 
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thing  not  only  worked,  but  whizzed  through  the  water  at  the 
mad  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour!  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale 
had  given  him  scientific  interest  and  encouragement,  but  what 
Morey  needed  now  was  financial  interest  and  encouragement. 
New  York  was  the  place  to  find  it,  or  so  he  thought.  Taking 
his  model  down-River,  he  exhibited  It  proudly  to  Chancellor 
Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton.  They  looked  It  over  carefully 
and  picked  flaws,  after  the  manner  of  rivals  the  world  over. 
For  one  thing,  the  bow  was  no  place  for  an  engine.  Go  home 
and  move  It  to  center,  then  we'll  look  at  It  again — maybe. 
Back  to  New  York  next  year  went  the  big  countryman  with  his 
tousled  hair  and  Daniel  Webster  brows;  back  with  his  little 
engine,  only  to  meet  further  criticism.  Go  home,  go  home, 
and  put  your  wits  to  work.  You've  got  something  there,  but 
It's  crude,  too  crude !  Been  thinking  we  might  take  a  leetle 
trip  up  that  River  of  yours — hear  It's  'most  as  handsome  as 
our  Hudson.  Don't  believe  It,  but  anyhow  it's  good  Idea  to  go 
places  and  see  things.  Might  drop  in  on  you  and  see  how 
you're  getting  on  with  your  silly  teakettle.  Fulton  did  visit 
Orford.  Morey  waited  hopefully  for  offers  to  follow.  When 
none  came  he  journeyed  to  New  York  again,  only  to  be  met 
with  a  cold  shoulder.  Having  picked  his  brains,  Messrs.  Liv- 
ingston and  Fulton  were  now  equipped  to  pick  his  pocket. 
Convinced  that  no  help  was  forthcoming  from  that  quarter, 
Samuel  Morey  built  In  New  York  a  small  practical  working 
steamboat — not  with  any  money  advanced  by  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston, you  maybe  sure — and  In  It  started  home  through  Long 
Island  Sound  and  up  the  River  as  far  as  Hartford — one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles,  the  first  long-distance  steamboat  trip 
made  on  American  waters.  Hartford  raised  quite  a  fuss  over 
him.  But  nobody  seems  to  have  come  forward  with  the  vital 
wherewithal  to  finance  an  Invention  which  was  to  revolutionize 
River  commerce.  Nevertheless,  the  next  year  Morey  took  out 
a  patent  under  hand  and  seal  of  no  less  than  George  Washing- 
ton himself! 

Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton,  however,  having  got  what 
they  wanted,  defied  the  new  patent  laws  to  function  and  In- 
corporated In  their  own  boat  those  very  ideas  they  had  pre- 
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viously  scorned,  as  flagrant  a  piece  of  piracy  as  was  ever  per- 
petrated under  the  skull  and  crossbones  upon  the  high  seas. 

Instead  of  looking  about  for  means  of  helping  Samuel 
Morey  establish  his  rights,  the  Hartford  bigwigs  began  to 
look  about  for  means  of  improving  the  River.  Steamboats, 
they  were  convinced,  were  the  coming  craft;  paddle  wheels 
could  not  negotiate  the  shallows  as  successfully  as  mere  keel 
and  rudder — and  they  had  had  trouble  enough  on  the  sand- 
bars between  Hartford  and  Middletown.  Some  years  before, 
fifty-seven  of  the  "River  Gods,"  headed  by  the  rich  eccentric 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  had  devised  a  scheme  for  removing 
these  obstructions  at  their  own  expense  and  reimbursing  them- 
selves through  a  system  of  tolls.  The  Legislature  shook  Its 
head  at  such  monopoly  In  restraint  of  trade.  Yet,  when  In  1800 
John  Caldwell  and  John  Morgan  formed  the  Union  Company 
and  sold  stock  at  fifty  dollars  a  share,  the  government  was 
complaisant.  Although  this  firm  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
before  the  channel  was  sufficiently  free  to  accommodate  the 
first  shallow-draft  steamers,  owners  of  these  raised  a  rumpus 
against  paying  toll.  This,  said  they,  was  a  free  country  and  a 
free  River.  Free  Is  a  word  everlastingly  abused.  And  freedom 
Is  often  a  "heads-I-win,  talls-you-lose"  proposition,  with  those 
taking  advantage  of  Its  widest  Interpretation  refusing  It  to 
others.  Why  men  who  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  brain  and  In- 
dustry should  be  expected  to  expend  the  same  In  unrewarded 
benevolence  merely  to  enable  other  men  to  become  rich  is 
difficult  to  understand.  If  "the  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire," 
so  is  his  capital.  Perhaps  a  tax  of  six  dollars  from  every  ship 
drawing  six  feet  of  water  and  thirty-eight  for  ten-foot  draft 
was  extortionate.  Perhaps  It  was  cheap  at  the  price.  Who 
shall  say  except  an  early  nineteenth-century  public  accountant? 
And  If  there  were  any,  they  have  been  a  long  time  dead.  At 
any  rate,  the  Union  Company  spent  six  years  and  a  vast  amount 
of  cash  In  digging  a  seven-and-a-half-foot  channel  through  nine 
sandbars,  building  piers  and  stone  walls  to  hold  up  the  banks 
at  certain  places,  and  planting  hundreds  of  willows  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  elsewhere,  before  collecting  a  single  cent  of 
toll. 
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Meanwhile  the  next  steamer  to  follow  Morey's  up  the 
River  was  named  for  his  rival,  the  Fulton.  Piloted  by  another 
Connecticut  River  man,  Captain  E.  S.  Bunker,  she  chugged 
upstream  between  banks  lined  with  the  back-country  folk  for 
miles  around  who  had  come,  afoot  and  horseback,  in  oxcarts 
and  chaises  this  wonder  for  to  see.  At  Hartford  the  Fulton 
was  met  with  wild  hurrahs ;  the  fickle  crowd  had  forgotten  all 
about  Morey.  But  while  the  dear  public  cavorted  and  yelled 
itself  hoarse,  wiseacres  pulled  their  beards  and  shifted  their 
tobacco  to  the  other  cheek;  the  Union  Company  might  dig 
down  to  China  south  of  Hartford,  but  that  wouldn't  do  Spring- 
field a  bit  of  good.  Enfield  Rapids  couldn't  be  excavated.  May- 
be some  day  they'd  figure  out  how  to  build  a  canal  around  'em, 
like  up-RIver,  but  six  miles  was  a  deuce  of  a  ways  to  dig,  and 
there  would  be  other  difl&cultles.  The  only  practical  thing  was 
to  keep  steam  navigation  on  the  same  basis  as  sail — one  sort 
of  boat  above  Hartford  and  another  below.  Work  on  the 
latter  was  begun  in  none  too  sanguine  spirit,  as  her  name 
implied;  the  Experiment,  launched  In  18 18,  was  the  first  steam- 
boat to  be  built  on  the  River.  Designed  merely  as  a  towboat 
between  Hartford  and  the  River  mouth,  so  many  craved  the 
novelty  of  a  steamboat  ride  that  she  was  altered  to  carry  pas- 
sengers. 

This  encouraged  the  organization  of  the  Connecticut 
Steamboat  Company  In  1823  and  the  ordering  of  the  first  of 
many  handsome  packets  to  be  built  in  New  York.  Named 
In  honor  of  Demosthenes'  rival,  the  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  127 
feet  long,  and  sat  very  high  on,  rather  than  in,  the  water.  She 
boasted  a  "Gents'  Cabin"  In  comfortable  proximity  to  the  bar, 
forward.  And  a  "Ladles'  Cabin"  mercifully  remote  In  the 
stern  beneath  a  covered  promenade  which  gave  her  the  look 
of  a  high-pooped  galleon  grafted  onto  a  combined  boiler  fac- 
tory and  grist  mill,  for  her  engines  were  sandwiched  amidships 
between  two  enormous  paddle  wheels.  Flying  a  black  cloud 
of  smoke  from  her  tall  stack,  she  made  her  maiden  voyage  up 
the  River  one  May  day  in  1824  with  sixty  bigwigs  aboard, 
Including  William  Redfield  of  Cromwell,  who  had  kept  an 
eagle  eye  on  her  construction. 
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The  banks  were  lined  with  crowds  of  curious  River  folk. 
Men  threw  stovepipe  hats  Into  the  air  and  split  their  whiskers 
with  yelling.  Women  waved  handkerchiefs  and  shawls.  Small 
boys  whistled  and  catcalled  from  the  trees  overhanging  the 
stream,  and  little  girls,  peeking  fearfully  from  the  safety  of 
their  mothers'  hoopskirts,  wept  with  excitement. 

It  was  a  great  day.  Something  had  been  launched  besides 
a  ship — a  tremendous  new  enterprise  which  was  to  change 
the  history  of  the  River. 

Like  all  success,  the  EllswortKs  engendered  competition. 
That  same  year  saw  the  organization  of  the  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company;  and  next  the  Hartford  Steam  Boat  Company 
was  bidding  for  patronage  with  the  Macdonoiigh,  named  in 
honor  of  another  popular  idol  recently  buried  at  MIddletown. 
Rival  she  might  be  when  fortune  smiled,  but  deliverer  in  time 
of  trouble.  It  was  the  Macdonough  which  towed  the  Ells- 
worth to  New  York  after  that  pride  of  the  River  burst  her  boil- 
er In  March,  1827,  killing  one  of  her  crew  and  painfully  scald- 
ing many  of  her  passengers.  Despite  the  horror  of  this  calam- 
ity, the  mouths  of  assemblymen  cracked  In  fleeting  smiles  when 
an  excited  postrlder,  who  had  viewed  the  accident,  rushed  into 
the  State  House  yelling:  "The  Eliver  Ollsworth  hez  biled  her 
buster !" 

This  sort  of  thing  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  as  time  went  on. 
Steam  was  a  djinn  conjured  up  by  men  who  did  not  yet  know 
how  to  keep  it  bottled.  No  gages  had  been  Invented  to  warn 
of  excess  pressure,  and  steam  poundage  was  measured  with  a 
stick,  like  molasses  in  a  barrel.  Moreover,  the  cap'n  was  ex- 
pected to  keep  an  eye  on  the  engines  as  well  as  the  channel — 
enough  to  make  him  cross-eyed  and  cock-eyed.  Thus  asked  to 
share  her  hero,  the  ship,  like  all  jealous  females,  blew  up. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  River  disasters  occurred  off  Essex 
at  three  In  the  morning  of  October  9,  1833,  when  the  New 
England,  which  had  made  only  a  few  trips,  was  crowded  with 
Episcopal  clergymen  and  their  wives  bound  for  a  convention  at 
Norwich.  Trouble  developed  In  the  engine  room  soon  after 
leaving  New  York,  delaying  the  packet  so  that  she  did  not  come 
Into  the  River  until  the  small  hours  of  the  next  morning.  The 
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reverends  were  to  disembark  at  Ely's  Landing  in  Lyme,  where 
stages  waited  to  take  them  on  to  Norwich.  But  first  it  was  nec- 
essary to  land  a  single  passenger  at  Essex,  across  the  River.  As 
the  custom  was,  when  only  one  or  two  wished  to  get  off,  the 
packet  did  not  dock,  but  slowed  in  midstream  while  a  small 
boat  was  put  over  with  those  landing.  This  particular  small 
boat  had  scarcely  left  the  New  England^  side  when  she  burst 
both  boilers,  hurling  the  entire  superstructure  high  in  the  air, 
killing  eleven  and  painfully  injuring  fourteen,  nearly  all 
women.  There  was  no  convention  in  Norwich  next  day;  in- 
stead, the  reverends,  bereft  or  sympathizing,  gathered  at  Hart- 
ford while  Professors  Silllman  and  Olmstead  assisted  the 
steamboat  men,  Redfield  and  Lawrence,  in  getting  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  horrible  disaster.  Their  conclusion  was  that  more 
than  thirty  inches  of  steam,  generating  three  million  pounds' 
pressure,  would  be  necessary  so  to  shatter  the  ship. 

Three  years  before,  the  local  companies  had  been  faced 
with  another  grave,  if  less  harrowing,  problem  when  a  Hudson 
River  boat,  hopefully  named  Victory,  intruded  on  the  Con- 
necticut and  began  carrying  passengers  for  less  than  the  usual 
$4.50.  Hastily  the  new  price  was  met,  reduced,  and  again 
reduced.  Folks  who  had  always  stayed  at  home  and  put  their 
money  In  the  cracked  sugar  bowl,  now  took  It  out  and  went 
places,  either  on  trumped-up  business  or  frankly  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing.  Further  price-cutting  followed,  until  It  was  pos- 
sible to  travel  from  the  Connecticut  capital  to  New  York  City 
for  twenty-five  cents — meals  included.  One  old  skinflint,  grasp- 
ing the  opportunity  to  see  the  world  cheaply,  came  aboard  with 
a  lunch  basket  and  demanded  change  for  his  two-bit  piece  on 
the  strength  of  it.  The  reply  of  the  ticket  seller  is  omitted  from 
the  record — perhaps  wisely. 

Other  baskets  came  aboard,  baskets  of  knitting  and  patch- 
work carried  by  gallivanting  grandmas  chaperoning  bevies 
of  village  belles  who  lined  the  benches  circling  the  promenades 
and  stared  at  metropolitan  fashion  plates,  also  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  price  war,  who  minced  by  with  a  swish  of  surah  and 
crinoline.  "Skirts  are  growing  wider,"  whispered  the  village 
belles ;  and :  "Isn't  that  a  perfect  love  of  a  bonnet !  I  just  must 
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have  one  exactly  like  it!"  Matrons  and  maids  of  Middletown 
and  Saybrook  and  all  the  Haddams  boarded  the  River  steam- 
ers for  Hartford  or  New  Haven,  where  they  bought  bigger 
and  better  bonnets,  more  expensive  shawls,  and  more  expansive 
hoops;  for  skirts,  in  the  early  1830's,  were  undeniably  grow- 
ing wider. 

Expansion  seemed  to  fill  the  air.  The  Hartford  Steam 
Boat  Company  put  on  another  elegant  packet,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall.  And  if  the  belles  tittered  when  sober  papas 
alluded  to  this  fine  he-ship  as  "she,"  they  were  soon  put  in  their 
places.  Not  all  the  papas  were  sober,  however;  the  bar  was  as 
popular  with  the  tired  businessman  returning  from  a  visit  to 
the  cotton  market  as  was  the  promenade  with  young  bucks 
eager  to  cut  a  figure  in  new  plum-colored  broadcloth  with 
real  silver  buttons.  Some  of  the  papas  got  very  drunk.  That, 
you  may  say,  was  no  novelty;  wassail  had  flowed  freely  in 
New  England  ever  since  the  first  Puritan  sold  firewater  to  an 
Indian.  True;  but  times  were  changing.  A  new  word  had 
come  into  the  language,  Temperance — not  in  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  moderation,  but  an  intolerant  dry-throated  word 
threatening  conviviality.  In  1834  the  "River  Gods"  passed 
a  resolution  that  "in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  keep,  or  allow  to  be  kept,  any  ardent  spirits  on  board 
the  boats  belonging  to  this  company."  Many  businessmen 
found  travel  less  urgent. 

Other  changes  took  place.  Victory,  defeated,  retired  to 
the  Portland  run  in  1832,  and  prices  became  stable,  not  at  the 
original  figure  of  $4.50  from  Hartford  to  New  York,  but  at 
$2.50 — meals  extra.  The  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  blown 
out  of  her  course  in  a  gale,  deserted  by  her  pilot,  and  finally 
beached  near  New  Haven,  where  her  passengers  were  res- 
cued to  a  man.  The  gallant  River  steamer  was  done  for,  how- 
ever; long  she  lay  there  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides  until  broken 
up  for  old  iron.  The  Macdonough,  sold  to  Cuba,  was  wrecked 
on  the  way,  and  the  formerly  adored  Oliver  Ellsworth  forced 
to  descend  to  the  ignominy  of  a  canal  boat  on  the  Hudson.  If 
the  day  of  a  dog  is  brief,  truly  that  of  a  river  steamer  was 
scarcely  less  so. 
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The  New  England,  however,  returned  from  the  shipyard 
practically  a  new  vessel  in  1835,  only  to  find  the  Water  Witch 
playing  the  mischief  with  prices  and  time  schedules.  Particu- 
larly the  latter.  Speed  was  on  the  threshold;  men  who  had 
accepted  the  uncertainty  of  the  winds  and  resigned  themselves 
to  getting  places  in  "God's  good  time"  were  by  now  growing 
accustomed  to  the  clockwork  precision  of  mechanics  and 
grumbling  that  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  was  "too  damn 
slow." 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  known  as  the  Commodore,  wasn't 
slow;  not  content  with  his  big  fight  to  wrest  control  of  the 
Hudson  River  traffic  from  Uncle  Daniel  Drew,  he  determined 
to  horn  in  on  the  Connecticut  as  well.  The  Water  Witch  had 
been  built  to  oppose  him  on  the  former,  and  it  must  have 
been  with  an  Ironical  gleam  In  the  shrewd  little  eyes  under 
their  bushy  brows  and  a  jaunty  combing  of  his  mutton-chop 
whiskers  that  he  bought  her  from  the  harassed  Drew  in  1835 
and  sent  her  to  oppose  his  less  friendly  enemies.  She  was  a  fast 
boat.  So  was  the  rebuilt  New  England.  Compromise  was 
effected,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  Vanderbilt  packet  mak- 
ing the  day  run  between  Hartford  and  New  York,  and  the  local 
craft  taking  care  of  the  night  traffic.  This  was  merely  a  truce 
while  both  combatants  got  their  wind.  What  the  local  com- 
pany had  up  its  sleeve  was  a  brand-new  boat  being  built  at 
New  Haven  by  Post  and  Griswold  and  truculently  named  in 
honor  of  an  ancient  victory.  Bunker  Hill.  She  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations  on  her  trial  trip,  and  so  was  hauled  back  on 
the  ways,  cut  in  two,  and  lengthened.  Everything  known  was 
done  to  make  her  a  fit  competitor  of  the  Lexington,  which 
Vanderbilt  now  put  on  the  River,  beating  everything  In  sight. 
The  old  New  England,  discouraged,  crept  away  to  the  lei- 
surely Portland  run,  and  the  Bunker  Hill,  soon  convinced  there 
was  no  besting  this  fleet  craft,  countered  with  the  clever  ad- 
vertisement that  "to  prevent  the  reckless  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  to  protect  their  passengers  from  unnecessary  risks," 
the  Bunker  Hill  would  leave  New  York  two  hours  earlier  than 
her  rival.  Thus  closed  the  season  of  1836. 

In   the   spring,   certain   that   Connecticut   people   had   no 
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chance  of  beating  the  Lexington,  the  Commodore  put  her  back 
on  the  Providence  run,  replacing  her  with  the  Cleopatra.  All 
the  packets  were  now  longer  and  slimmer;  they  sat  lower  in 
the  water,  like  extended  greyhounds  stretched  to  the  utmost. 
Two  tall  walking  beams  pumped  madly  in  the  race  against 
time,  neither  ship  stopping  to  collect  peanut  money  from  local 
passengers.  Smaller  boats  were  put  on  to  pick  up  gallivanting 
grandmas  and  carpet-bagging  grandpas  who,  if  they  would, 
might  board  the  express  packet  at  Saybrook.  A  good  many 
did,  for  once  again  a  price  war  was  on,  not  descending  to  the 
former  two-bit  minimum,  but  sufficiently  low  to  jfill  the  prom- 
enades once  more  with  village  belles  and  men  with  clay  on  their 
boots.  Sometimes  the  latter  returned  with  carpet  bags  heavy 
under  a  brick  of  "solid  gold"  shrewdly  bargained  for  on  the 
Bowery  with  a  feller  just  back  from  Californy.  When  these 
nuggets  chipped  under  an  experimental  hammer  to  expose 
common  red  Connecticut  clay,  grandpa's  chagrin  was  not 
communicated  to  the  gallivanting  grandma.  If  by  chance  she 
became  aware  of  it,  why,  that  was  as  good  as  a  real  brick  to 
hold  over  grandpa's  head  when  he  got  too  "uppity." 

Vanderbilt  suffered  from  uppishness,  certainly;  his  tri- 
umph was  loudly  proclaimed  along  the  wharfs  and  docks  of 
Hartford  and  New  York.  Connecticut  dander  rose.  Was  a 
Dutchman  to  be  lord  of  this  River  after  so  many  years?  Not 
if  the  descendants  of  those  seventeenth-century  English  vic- 
tors knew  it.  They  ordered  a  Brooklyn  shipbuilder  to  design 
a  better  boat,  and  hang  the  expense.  When  he  didn't,  when  the 
Cleopatra  beat  the  new  Narragansett  as  easily  as  she  had  the 
old  Blinker  Hill,  Yankee  fighting  spirit  rose  to  the  point  where 
the  "River  Gods"  offered  a  $60,000  bonus  for  a  boat  that 
would  beat  the  Vanderbilt  packets.  When  the  John  W .  Rich- 
mond made  her  maiden  voyage  hopes  were  high.  Even  the 
stokers,  with  two-bits  on  their  own  boat,  threw  in  the  fatwood 
until  pillars  of  fire  stood  above  the  smokestacks  and  the  flames 
roared  in  the  furnaces  with  the  sound  of  a  forest  conflagration. 
It  was  neck  and  neck;  referees,  holding  loud-ticking  time- 
pieces, decided  for  the  Richmond.  This  took  some  of  the 
cockiness  out  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt.   And  more  was  re- 
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moved  when  his  crack  steamboat,  the  Lexington,  crowded  with 
passengers  and  low  in  the  water  under  a  load  of  silver  bullion, 
caught  fire  In  the  Sound.  Folks  on  shore  saw  her  plainly,  but 
before  help  could  put  off  she  perished,  and  all  with  her  except 
four.  This  put  a  real  damper  on  Vanderbilt.  And  on  steam- 
boat travel  In  general.  By  the  rule  of  three,  other  catastrophes 
would  follow.  They  did.  The  New  England  was  run  into  by 
the  schooner  Curlew,  sunk  and  hopelessly  lost.  Then  on  No- 
vember 5,  1 84 1,  the  Bunker  Hill,  always  a  crank,  ran  on  the 
rocks  of  Cornfield  Point,  at  the  River  mouth.  Although  she 
was  floated,  heavy  damage  was  done  both  to  her  hull  and  her 
business.  This  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  steamboats  on  the 
lower  River;  but,  In  the  lull  which  followed  these  excitements, 
attention  turned  to  what  had  been  going  on,  all  this  time,  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  River. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

Saucepan  and  Wheelbarrow  Boats 

ALREADY  canals  circumvented  all  rapids  except  Swift 
Water,  as  has  been  seen;  and  now  John  L.  Sullivan, 
builder  of  the  Experiment,  was  hurrying  the  Enfield 
Canal  to  completion,  urged  on  by  a  Springfield  faced  with  a  new 
rival  in  her  own  child,  Northampton,  about  to  be  reached  by 
the  Farmington  Canal  from  New  Haven  and  tidewater.  This, 
to  Springfield,  was  an  insult  to  Providence  which  had  supplied 
the  River — not  a  perfect  job  from  the  navigator's  standpoint, 
but  nevertheless  a  natural  waterway  whose  improvement  was 
far  more  sensible  than  digging  a  hundred-mile  ditch  deep 
enough  for  steamboats,  particularly  when  said  ditch  was  not 
within  many  miles  of  Springfield. 

No  one,  not  even  the  wildest  canal  enthusiast  of  them  all, 
dreamed  that  any  ditch  would  ever  accommodate  such  enor- 
mous packets  as  the  twenty-four-foot-beam  Ellsworth  and 
Macdonoiigh;  but,  if  smaller  and  smarter  boats  could  be  built 
and  bought,  Springfield  would  build  or  buy  them. 

So  it  was  that  in  the  fall  of  1826  a  small  odd  craft  was 
towed  by  the  Macdonoiigh  up  to  Hartford  where  the  wharf- 
side  wits,  scornful  of  the  scant  seventy-five-foot  hull  and  its 
lack  of  paddle  boxes,  called  her  a  "saucepan."  And  then,  at 
sight  of  the  little  stern  wheel  beginning  to  turn,  tilting  her  up 
on  her  nose,  they  guffawed  that  she  was  a  "wheelbarrow." 
This  boat,  so  different  from  the  proud  New  York  packets,  had 
been  christened  Barnet  by  sanguine  owners  certain  she  would 
reach  that  far  northern  Vermont  town  and  bring  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  River  a  prosperity  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
lower.  As  she  sat  like  a  duck  on  the  water,  drawing  only 
twenty-four  inches,  from  the  Hartford  wharf  she  set  out  under 
her  own  steam  and  arrived  easily  enough  at  Warehouse  Point 
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November  17th.  Here  experienced  flatboat  men  came  aboard 
with  extra  long  and  heavy  poles  to  help  navigate  her  through 
the  Rapids  in  the  time-honored  manner.  It  was  no  go.  Small 
as  she  was,  the  Barnet  was  to  a  flatboat  as  a  clumsy  elephant 
to  a  lithe  zebra;  the  polesmen  almost  tore  arms  from  sockets, 
setting  their  poles  in  the  rocky  bed  and  bending  double  in  an 
effort  to  hold  her  against  the  current  which,  in  spite  of  all  they 
or  her  engines  could  do,  carried  her  back  to  Warehouse  Point. 
Conclaves  and  consultations.  Eventually  scows  were  lashed 
to  the  steamer  on  either  side,  and  from  these  fifteen  polesmen 
to  a  scow  were  able  to  snub  the  shores;  and  at  last  she  was 
inched  through.  Under  her  own  steam  she  chugged  triumph- 
antly up  to  Springfield  wharf  crowded  with  every  human  able 
to  travel.  Even  the  lawyers  deserted  the  courtroom  along  with 
their  clients  and  the  judge. 

Springfield,  so  everybody  believed,  was  rescued  from 
threatened  oblivion.  The  next  day  the  Barnet  chugged  on  up- 
Rlver,  the  plume  from  her  smokestack  waving  like  the  tail  of 
a  black  cat  which  has  met  and  vanquished  an  enemy.  At  Wil- 
limansett  Rapids  all  the  men  from  the  country  roundabout 
were  waiting  with  ropes  to  pull  her  through,  encouraged  In 
the  exertion  by  frantic  small  boys  and  excited  women.  Hurrah ! 
She's  made  It!  CoonskIn  caps  and  stovepipe  hats  came  off  as 
the  panting  men  mopped  their  brows,  watching  the  little 
steamer  vanish  around  the  bend. 

Thanksgiving  Day  the  Barnet  was  tied  up  below  South 
Hadley  Falls,  visited  by  admiring  villagers;  roast  turkey  and 
cranberry  sauce  lost  first  place  in  interest  to  this  "plaguy 
strange  contrivance"  which  was  expected  to  ease  the  labor  of 
River  transportation  and  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
for  all.  Next  morning  the  locks  raised  her  to  the  higher  level 
of  the  next  reach;  but  Northampton's  welcome  was  less 
vociferous,  as  that  town  was  soon  to  be  the  terminus  of  the 
new  canal  short  cut  to  the  Sound.  All  Deerfield,  however, 
crossed  the  pocconock,  and  when  a  sudden  drop  in  tempera- 
ture froze  the  little  steamer  to  the  bank,  Deerfield  men  joined 
her  crew  in  a  week's  labor  before  she  was  chopped  free.  She 
slid  easily  into  the  locks  at  Turners  Falls,  puffed  along  the 
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six-mile  canal  into  the  widened  Peskeompscut,  around  the 
wongunk  and  through  the  narrows  above  and  between  the 
swelling  Squakheag  pocconocks  white  under  new-fallen  snow. 
Her  reception  at  Brattlcboro  is  unrecorded,  but  a  day  or  so 
later  a  Westminster  lad  galloped  into  Bellows  Falls  crying: 
"She's  here!   The  steamboat's  just  around  the  bend!" 

To  the  accompaniment  of  Immanuel's  joyful  belling  and 
cheers  from  the  populous  gathering  on  the  high  banks  above 
the  eddy,  the  Barnet  circled  that  swirling  water  and  edged  her 
nose  into  the  first  lock.  Her  nose,  and  no  more.  Owing  to 
the  terrific  labor  and  expense  of  blasting  a  channel  through 
solid  rock  around  the  falls  here,  this  canal  had  not  been  cut 
as  wide  as  those  lower  down.  The  Barnet  simply  would  not 
go  through.  Why  on  earth  her  builders  had  failed  to  obtain 
all  necessary  measurements  before  laying  her  keel  is  a  ques- 
tion never  satisfactorily  answered.  Barnet,  the  village,  was 
still  many  miles  to  the  north  and  Barnet^  the  boat,  was  never 
to  reach  it.  The  great  preparations  made  for  her  reception 
at  Bellows  Falls,  however,  were  not  wasted.  Womenfolk  had 
been  baking  for  days,  and  the  best  hotel  was  swept  and  gar- 
nished. Every  man  of  affairs  in  the  countryside  got  his  best 
broadcloth  out  of  the  camphor  chest,  had  his  whiskers  trimmed 
and  his  upper  lip  shaved  in  readiness  for  wetting  his  whistle  in 
the  toast:  "To  the  town  of  Barnet;  may  she  speedily  be  grati- 
fied by  the  sight  of  her  first-born."  Well,  the  whistles  were 
wet;  but  other  toasts  had  to  be  substituted,  such  as:  "Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Manufacture;  three  strands  which, 
well  united,  form  the  strong  cord  of  national  wealth."  Some- 
body must  have  sat  up  nights  thinking  up  that  one.  Also  :  "New 
England  enterprise;  with  an  engine  rightly  constructed  and 
judiciously  managed,  high  pressure  is  safe."  High  flown 
balderdash  isn't  true  Vermontese;  it  must  have  sounded  more 
natural  when  somebody  else  rose  and  shouted :  "Let  the 
Connecticut  River  be  dammed,  but  never  choked." 

After  so  much  excitement  it  seems  rather  ignominious  to 
record  that,  like  the  twenty  thousand  men  who  marched  up 
the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again,  the  Barnet  reversed 
her  engines,  circled  the  eddy  several  times  until  she  caught  the 
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current,  and  returned  to  Hartford.  There  her  crew  was  feted 
and  wined  and  dined  again,  just  as  though  her  voyage  had 
been  an  unmitigated  triumph. 

At  least  it  encouraged  Thomas  Blanchard,  a  mechanic 
at  the  Springfield  Armory,  to  build  a  boat  which,  christened 
for  her  maker,  made  her  first  run  to  Hadley  in  July  1828,  then 
to  Hartford  in  September  with  a  crowd  of  bigwigs,  after  which 
she  was  advertised  as  ready  "to  accommodate  individuals  or 
parties  on  excursions  of  pleasure  or  business."  She  must  have 
been  fairly  successful,  for  the  next  year  her  builder  finished 
the  Vermont.  Both  these  boats  were  the  same  length  as  the 
Barnet  and  drew  a  foot  more  water,  being  designed  less  for 
up-River  travel  than  to  connect  Springfield  with  Hartford  now 
that  the  Enfield  Canal  was  nearing  completion — at  last. 
November  11,  1829,  it  was  opened;  and  the  Vermont  carried 
a  full  passenger  list  to  the  festivities.  The  Barnet,  having 
burst  her  boiler  the  previous  year,  was  distrusted;  but  the 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  attaching  a  "safety  barge,"  the 
Lady  Palmer,  on  which  the  most  timid  female  felt  perfectly 
safe.  Owing  to  frequent  blowups,  not  only  on  the  Connecticut 
but  on  other  rivers,  this  method  of  transportation  was  popular 
for  a  long  time.  Primitive  steam  engines  were  noisy,  dirty, 
and  extremely  unsteady;  these  barges,  attached  by  a  sort  of 
shock  absorber,  enabled  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  and  the  elegant  meals  free  from  qualms  either  of  nerves 
or  stomach. 

Chapin  and  Deming,  the  former  a  Springfield  magnate 
who  owned  numerous  stage  lines,  the  latter  a  Wethersfield 
worthy,  bought  out  Blanchard  and  renamed  his  first-built  boat 
the  Springfield,  added  the  more  splendid  Massachusetts,  and 
charged  $1.00  for  the  trip  between  the  two  cities.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts was  constructed  with  a  long  arch  running  from  stem 
to  stern  on  either  side  supporting  an  engine  apiece.  Her  cap'n. 
Ad.  Allen,  perched  atop  the  "Ladies'  Cabin"  furnished  with 
gay  red  curtains  and  a  rocking  chair — or  so  it  was  recorded 
by  a  visiting  Englishman,  under-  rather  than  overweight, 
wearing  a  snuff-colored  swallow-tail  coat  with  a  red  and  white 
striped  waistcoat  and  large  checked  pantaloons,  who  boarded 
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her  at  Hartford  one  February  day  in  1842.  Like  enough  he 
was  unwarned  that  the  Massachusetts  was  too  large  to  go 
through  the  Enfield  Canal  and  must  therefore  run  the  rapids, 
always  a  terrifying  experience  for  strangers.  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  for  it  was  none  other,  expressed  amazement  at  the 
pocket-sized  edition  of  a  steamboat  on  which  he  felt  obliged 
to  stand  amidships  lest  his  inconsiderable  weight  cause  her  to 
capsize.  Hull  and  machinery  formed,  as  he  put  it,  "a  warm 
sandwich  three  feet  thick."  This  puny  craft  bucked  her  way 
upstream  through  floating  ice  cakes  which  crunched  and 
crumbled  under  her  prow  and  against  the  rocks  which  her  pilot 
avoided  only  with  superhuman  dexterity.  Dickens'  trip  was 
one  of  the  last  she  made,  for  three  months  later  the  Massa- 
chusetts burned  at  the  Hartford  wharf  and  became  a  total 
loss. 

While  she  and  her  mates,  including  the  Agawam,  had 
been  plying  between  the  Connecticut  capital  and  Springfield, 
other  attempts  were  made  from  the  latter  to  establish  a  route 
to  upper  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  towns.  The  Vermont 
surpassed  the  Barnet^s  record  by  reaching  Queeche  Water, 
where  she  encountered  the  same  difficulty  with  a  too-narrow 
canal.  Two  years  later  the  John  Ledyard,  so  named  to  com- 
memorate the  stunt  of  a  dare-devil  Dartmouth  student  sixty 
years  before,  outstripped  both  by  passing  Wells  River,  only 
to  run  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ammonoosic  where  it 
took  many  husky  rivermen  with  poles  and  ropes  to  dislodge 
her.  This  point,  ten  miles  below  Barnet,  the  original  objec- 
tive, was  the  farthest  north  any  steamboat  was  ever  to  pene- 
trate the  Connecticut.  This  exploit  of  the  Ledyard^s  popular 
pilot  inspired  some  Green  Mountain  bard  to  effervesce  thus: 

"And  further  and  further  and  further  still 
The  steamboat's  winding  through  the  vale 
While  the  cannon  roared  through  hill  and  dale 
For  this  is  the  day  when  Captain  Nutt 
Sailed  up  the  fair  Connect-i-cw^'' 

Possibly  desire  for  additional  verses  actuated  said  Cap'n 
Sam  Nutt  in  the  building  of  the  Adam  Duncan  at  White  River 
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Junction.  At  any  rate  he  and  a  number  of  other  rivermen  put 
their  heads  together  and  decided  that  no  boat  small  enough  to 
negotiate  the  canals  would  be  able  to  carry  sufficient  freight 
and  passengers  to  earn  her  salt — or  rather  the  fat  pine  re- 
quired to  fire  her  boilers.  Thing  to  do  was  build  a  boat  on 
each  of  the  five  reaches  between  falls  where  she  would  operate. 
Goods  could  be  transported  through  each  lock  on  flatboats  and 
transferred  again  to  the  next  steamer.  A  complicated  business, 
but  enthusiasts  got  out  the  old  sock  and  the  cracked  teapot  and 
put  their  savings  into  several  companies.  The  John  Hall  and 
the  IVilUam  Cooley  were  built  below  South  Hadley  Falls, 
above  which  the  Greenfield  carried  on.  She  was  met  at  Tur- 
ners Falls  by  the  William  Holmes ,  built  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  on 
the  beach  beside  the  eddy  below  Bellows  Falls.  Waiting  above 
that  point  was  the  David  Porter  running  to  Hartland  to  con- 
nect with  Captain  Nutt's  Adam  Duncan. 

The  entire  project  was  a  failure.  With  all  that  handling 
and  rehandllng,  freight  rates  were  necessarily  extremely  high. 
Shippers  kicked,  boycotted  the  boats,  and  fell  back  on  the  good 
old  oxcart.  One  season  was  enough  to  bankrupt  each  and 
every  little  company,  several  of  which  were  even  obliged  to 
levy  on  the  original  stockholders.  For  a  time  the  JVilUam 
Holmes  persevered,  then  was  carted  through  the  village  of 
Bellows  Falls  on  wheels  behind  several  dozen  ox  teams, 
launched  again  above  the  dam,  and  ran  between  that  point 
and  Charlestown,  the  famous  old  "No.  4."  Soon  that,  too, 
ceased  to  pay  for  fat  pine,  and  she  was  abandoned  in  the  Patch 
where  she  rotted  and  fell  apart  and  eventually  was  carried 
downstream  by  a  spring  freshet.  Thus  ends  the  brief,  sad  tale 
of  steamboating  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River.  After  1835 
not  a  single  steamboat  whistle  woke  the  mountain  echoes  or 
scared  a  colt  in  a  river  meadow  above  South  Hadley  Falls. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

High  Tide  and  Ebb  in  River  Travel 

NOTHING  could  be  a  greater  contrast  with  the  up- 
Rlver  failure  of  steamboating  than  the  successes  be- 
low Swift  Water.  The  year  the  Bunker  Hill  ran  on 
the  rocks  at  Cornfield  Point,  the  Hartford-New  York  Steam- 
boat Company  was  organized;  but  it  was  1852  before  their 
crack  steamer,  City  of  Hartford,  brought  crowds  to  all  the 
wharfs  to  admire  the  long,  lean  length  of  her  and  the  novel 
way  her  two  boilers  were  located  on  the  guards.  George  and 
William  Goodspeed  of  East  Haddam  were  not  only  officials 
in  this  company,  but  they  continued  the  building  of  deep-sea 
sail  craft  on  the  sloping  lawns  of  their  homesteads  from  which 
slipped  the  schooners  Sidney  C.  Jones  and  Commodore  in 
1846,  and  the  next  year  another  schooner,  Telegraph,  and  the 
ship  Hero.  Six  more  schooners  stood  on  their  stocks  in  the 
next  six  years,  and  one  bark,  christened  Goodspeed.  For  all 
the  admiration  of  steamboats,  they  had  not  yet  driven  the 
beautiful  white-winged  craft  from  the  high  seas. 

Steamers,  indeed,  were  still  having  plenty  of  trouble  on 
rivers.  No  sooner  was  the  City  of  Hartford  crowding  her 
decks  and  saloons  with  the  fashionable  and  unfashionable  than 
those  Vanderbilts  produced  her  rival,  the  Granite  State,  very 
like  except  that  her  boiler  operated  amidships.  These  two  car- 
ried most  of  what  ashore  would  then  have  been  called  "the 
carriage  trade"  between  Hartford  and  New  York  when  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  railroads  were  stealing  the  steam- 
boat's thunder.  But  not  yet  here,  owing  to  the  money  power 
behind  the  picturesque  paddle  wheel.  Much  of  the  stone  for 
New  York's  brownstone  fronts  had  gone  down  the  River,  and 
as  these  increased,  crowding  and  climbing  and  shutting  out  the 
summer  breezes  from  the  Bay,  more  and  more  New  York  ele- 
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gants  seeking  sylvan  summers  came  to  the  Connecticut  on  these 
elegant  craft.  Some  visited  friends  and  business  connections 
in  the  stately  colonial  houses  overlooking  the  River,  while  the 
less  fortunate  crowded  the  long  wooden-lace-hung  verandas 
of  the  hotels  which  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  to  cater  to  this 
new  kind  of  River  trade.  And  whether  folks  had  folks  "com- 
ing up  on  the  boat"  or  not,  everybody  repaired  to  the  wharf  at 
the  sound  of  "her"  whistle  to  see  what  the  "city  folks"  wore 
and  how  they  acted.  If  some  had  the  bad  manners  to  wrinkle 
their  noses,  it  was  not  because,  like  Hamlet,  they  were  as- 
sailed by  "an  ancient  and  fishlike  smell,"  or  because  of  the 
tantalizing  fragrance  of  molasses  distillate,  for  the  latter  had 
done  for  the  former  only  to  be  Itself  done  in  by  the  Ladies' 
Temperance  Society;  the  good  old  "rummy"  days  on  the  River 
were  a  thing  of  the  past.  Connecticut  River  shad,  to  be  sure, 
was  served  on  the  hotel  tables  in  season,  but  the  last  pink- 
fleshed  salmon  became  discouraged,  rolled  a  fearful  eye  at 
these  new  amphibians,  and  finned  for  the  deeps. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Goodspeeds  built  a  gunboat, 
Kanawha^  for  the  United  States  Navy  in  such  a  hurry  that  four 
hundred  men  working  like  nailers  finished  her  from  keel  to 
pennant  in  ninety  days.  They  built  other  steamers,  too,  for  the 
merchant  trade :  Sar-ah  Gary,  El  Cid,  Dudley  Buck,  General 
Lyon,  Silver  Star,  and  Sunshine.  The  latter  two  made  the 
smaller  landings  beneath  the  notice  of  the  "city"  boats  with 
which  they  made  connections  at  Saybrook.  This  place  also 
bloomed  during  the  summer  trade  era  with  wooden-lace- 
trimmed  hotels,  Fenwick  Hall  being  an  amazing  product  of 
the  jigsaw  artist  and  very  high  hat  Indeed.  One  Saybrook  vis- 
itor of  this  period  was  Washington  Irving,  for  whom  a  River 
boat  was  promptly  named;  and,  after  the  South  American 
"Liberator"  had  been  dead  sufficiently  long  to  be  appreciated, 
another  was  named  Bolivar.  One  wonders  if  Miss  Jeannette 
Hart,  one  of  the  cap'n's  seven  daughters,  had  anything  to  do 
with  this,  for  it  was  whispered  that  a  thwarted  romance  with 
the  fiery  Peruvian  while  on  a  trip  to  that  country  with  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Hull,  was 
the  reason  why  this  one  of  the  seven  Saybrook  beauties  re- 
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mained  a  spinster.  Mrs.  Hull  also  was  a  frequent  summer 
visitor,  and  used  to  rock  on  the  hotel  verandas  while  retelling 
the  tales  of  her  travels,  especially  one  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  the  current  king  offered  the  Commodore  a  dozen  or  so 
of  his  best  wives  in  exchange  for  the  Commodore's  one. 

The  Pease  House  at  Saybrook  looked  out  on  the  Sound, 
while  the  Champion  House  and  the  Gelston  House  at  East 
Haddam  commanded  those  "magnificent  prospects"  of  the 
River  so  appreciated  by  Timothy  Dwight.  At  these  fashion- 
able watering  places  youth  and  beauty  preened  and  "pruned 
and  prismed"  for  the  benefit  of  "elegant  gentlemen"  in  var- 
nished boots  and  the  chin  "imperials"  copied  from  Napoleon 
III.  But  of  all  the  monstrosities  disfiguring  the  River  shores 
at  this  time  the  most  extravagant,  the  most  impossible,  was  no 
hotel,  but  merely  a  dock  house  and  general  store  and,  of  all 
things  the  least  probable,  an  "Op'ry  House" — all  housed  in  a 
toppling  four-storied  wooden  structure  capped  by  a  mansard 
roof  and  two  towers  ending  in  flagpoles,  the  whole  perched 
precariously  on  the  high  bank  at  Goodspeed's.  If  the  exterior 
rendered  the  natives  breathless,  what  awe  and  admiration  they 
must  have  felt  after  climbing  all  those  stairs  to  come  upon  that 
white  and  gold  auditorium  with  its  red  plush  stage  boxes  and 
hand-painted  proscenium  curtain  depicting  the  latest  pride  of 
the  River,  the  State  of  New  York,  swashing  along  on  a  painted 
stream  bluer  than  any  river  had  a  right  to  be. 

Both  the  building  and  the  boat  must  have  been  born  under 
the  evil  eye;  for,  while  the  former  remained  to  disfigure  the 
landscape  long  after  its  usefulness  had  passed,  the  latter's  his- 
tory is  just  one  catastrophe  after  another.  Did  a  rock  slide  into 
the  channel  from  the  jetty  at  the  River  mouth,  the  State  of 
New  York  was  certain  to  hit  it  on  her  next  trip.  Did  a  piece 
of  Hell  Gate  come  loose,  she  hit  that  too.  Did  the  freshet 
bring  a  tree  down  Salmon  River,  that  tree  lay  in  wait  for  the 
State  of  New  York  and  malignantly  tangled  itself  in  her  paddle 
wheels.  Even  Brooklyn  docks  went  out  of  their  way  to  bump 
her.  She  broke  a  walking  beam  off  Stamford  and  smashed 
into  the  City  of  Boston  off  Cornfield  Point.  And  when  she 
stuck  hard  and  fast  on  Joshua's  Rock,  above  Essex,  this  final 
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expensive  accident  put  the  company  into  bankruptcy.  Sold 
at  auction  to  satisfy  their  debts,  and  her  name  changed  to  City 
of  Springfield  to  fool  that  jinx,  it  was  thought  she  might  have 
a  change  of  luck.  But  no,  the  jinx  kept  right  on  after  her  until, 
finally  reduced  to  the  disgrace  of  carrying  coal,  she  went  down 
off  Jersey,  like  a  despondent  human  being  committing  suicide. 
Sad  as  it  is  to  record  such  a  fate  for  a  beautiful  proud  ship, 
nothing  in  all  River  annals  quite  equals  in  horror  the  story  of 
the  night  the  Granite  State  burned  In  1883  after  more  than 
twoscore  years  of  safe  voyaging.  Some  sort  of  big  time  had 
been  afoot  at  Hartford  that  June  day,  so  she  swung  from  her 
wharf  with  all  decks  crowded  with  happy  folk,  including  a 
bridal  couple,  even  before  making  a  single  one  of  her  usual 
evening  stops.  Soon  after  sailing,  a  white-faced  under  officer 
climbed  to  the  wheelhouse  and  whispered  something  to  Cap'n 
Hill  which  made  him  yank  hard  on  the  bell  pull  that  jingled 
"full  speed  ahead"  In  the  engine  room.  If  only  the  steamer 
could  make  East  Haddam  Landing  before  the  passengers  be- 
came aware  of  the  danger,  all  might  yet  be  disembarked  in 
safety.  Down  the  rosy  River  swept  the  white  swan  of  com- 
merce between  the  haze-hung  highlands  purpling  fast  to  dark, 
while  on  deck  the  happy  excursionists  discussed  the  excite- 
ments of  the  day,  and  In  some  secluded  corner  the  bride  and 
groom,  wrapped  in  present  glamor,  vowed  that  it  should  last 
forever.  Then  somebody  smelled  smoke.  Or  one  of  the  large 
load  of  horses  below  decks  trumpeted  fright.  Something,  at 
any  rate,  warned  the  crowd  of  danger  while  the  steamer  was 
yet  twenty  minutes  from  Goodspeed's  Landing.  At  the  first 
burst  of  flame  men  began  jumping  overboard  to  swim  ashore, 
or  to  wait  to  catch  the  fear-crazed  women  tangled  in  loops  of 
serge  and  bustles.  Hand  In  hand  the  newlyweds  jumped  to- 
gether just  as  the  whole  ship  became  a  seething  furnace,  light- 
ing the  night  like  a  giant  torch  and  filling  it  with  the  screams 
of  horses  who,  unable  to  mount  the  rail,  pounded  the  decks 
In  a  mad  and  losing  race  with  death.  Now  lacking  a  hand  on 
the  wheel,  the  blazing  ship  slipped  broadside  to  the  current  and 
so  floated  downstream  until  carried  ashore,  where  she  burned 
to  the  water's  edge.  When  a  final  count  of  the  survivors  could 
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be  made,  it  was  found  that  all  had  reached  shore  safely  except 
the  bride — somewhere  in  the  dark  water  her  husband  had  lost 
her. 

The  City  of  Richmond  was  another  River  boat  burned  to 
the  water's  edge,  not  only  once  but  twice.  It  was  a  century 
literally  burned  into  the  memory  of  River  folk,  that  of  the 
steamboat's  dominion;  but  somehow  not  all  the  recollections 
were  of  disaster.  Old  folks,  and  folks  not  so  very  old,  in 
Hartford  and  Middletown  shake  their  heads  and  say  that  for 
sheer  pleasure  nothing  has  ever  equaled  the  thrill  of  the  be- 
ginning of  that  night  voyage  to  New  York,  that  sunset  sail  on 
a  rose  and  silver  River  between  hills  pale  with  spring  green, 
vivid  in  autumn,  or  white  with  the  first  snow.  They  will  laugh 
and  say:  "Well  do  I  remember  seeing  Mark  Twain  tramp 
along  the  decks,  talking  to  himself  and  shaking  that  shaggy 
white  mane."  If  there  is  an  old  river  sailor  present,  he  is  sure 
to  enlarge  upon  that  with  the  story  of  how,  when  he  was  in 
the  pilot  house  one  day,  "Mark  dumb  the  ladder  and  stuck  in 
that  head  of  his,  and  Cap'n  axed  him  how  about  takin'  a  trick 
at  the  wheel,  seein'  as  how  he  was  nussed  on  a  Mississippi 
sidewheeler?  But  Mark,  he  only  laughed,  sayin'  his  hand  hed 
lost  Its  cunnin',  what  with  other  business  it  hed  nowadays,  and 
how'd  cap'n  like  it  if  he  run  her  on  a  rock  or  got  skeered,  like 
a  youngun,  and  dumb  the  wheel?"  Maybe,  if  you  stayed  long 
enough  in  Essex,  Hadlyme,  or  Saybrook,  you'd  catch  two  old- 
timers  telling  each  other  what  both  knew:  "There  wuz  Cap'n 
Beebe,  now.  You  mind  he  hed  a  house  in  Essex  and  a  wife  in 
it  he  set  great  store  by.  Wan't  a  night  the  State  of  New  York 
passed,  fair  or  foul,  but  he'd  wake  the  dead,  a-blowin'  his 
whistle  so  the  wife'd  know  he  was  safe  and  sound  and  thinkin' 
of  her."  If  one  of  the  raconteurs  paused  for  breath,  the  other 
would  go  on:  "Yes,  and  after  Cap  died,  all  the  rest  of  the 
River  cap'ns  done  the  same,  just  to  let  her  know  they  was 
thinkin'  of  him.  He  wuz  as  good  as  they  come,  wuz  Cap'n 
Beebe." 

Yet,  frequent  as  were  steamboat  disasters,  two  boats  built 
in  the  late  1890's  were  still  serving  the  River  in  1927.  One 
was  Cap'n  Hill's  Middletown,  and  the  other  Cap'n  Bacon's 
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Hartford,  second  of  the  name.  By  then  the  tide  was  fast  run- 
ning out.  Soon  the  last  white  excursion  steamer,  carrying  a 
party  of  River  lovers,  sang  her  swan  song  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  their  laments,  then  tied  up  to  her  dock,  never  to  cast 
off  again. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

The  Die-hards  and  the  Iron  Horse 

EVEN  before  the  wonder  of  boats  propelled  by  steam, 
restless  minds  had  played  with  the  idea  of  stagecoaches 
driven  by  the  same  force;  but  it  was  not  until  1829,  or 
thereabouts,  that  men  began  to  discuss  seriously  the  laying  of 
rails  along  which  the  Iron  Horse  was  to  run.  Die-hards  at  first 
were  not  troubled;  the  thing  just  couldn't  be  done.  Then  it 
appeared  that  it  could,  and  the  fun  began.  There  is  a  delicious 
story  of  some  forward-looking  businessmen  who  applied  for 
permission  to  use  the  local  schoolhouse  for  a  meeting  at  which 
the  question  of  a  railroad  was  to  be  aired.  Die-hards  being  In 
the  majority  on  the  school  board,  the  ultimatum  came  back: 
"NO!"  Then  followed  the  explanation  that  while  the  school- 
house  was  open  to  any  group  desirous  of  discussing  proper 
questions,  that  of  railroads  was  a  rank  Infidelity  "since  God 
never  designed  His  intelligent  creatures  to  travel  at  the  fright- 
ful speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour." 

This  was  elaborated  on  and  spread  abroad  by  the  turnpike 
companies  and  even  many  farmers  who  felt  that  the  Iron 
Horse  would  frighten  those  of  flesh  and  blood  Into  running 
away,  and  that  cows  would  be  so  overcome  with  apprehension 
as  to  refuse  to  give  down  their  milk.  The  pet  argument  of  the 
turnpike  companies  and  the  steamboat  companies  was  that 
the  funds  of  widows  and  orphans,  Invested  with  them,  would 
be  endangered,  and  the  former  transportation  galaxy  further 
added  the  naive  objection  that,  whereas  on  their  smooth  and 
elegant  roads  a  gentleman  could  travel  in  his  own  coach  as  a 
gentleman  should,  on  the  steam  cars  he  must  be  herded  into 
pens  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  women  weren't 
mentioned,  since  the  Idea  of  any  respectable  female  submitting 
to  such  Indignity  did  not  enter  their  heads.  The  loudest  cries, 
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however,  rose  from  the  Connecticut  Steam  Boat  Company, 
roused  to  hysteria  in  defense  of  its  monopoly.  And  because  the 
high  "River  Gods"  had  almost  Jovian  power,  the  Iron  Horse 
was  barred  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  until  after  it  had 
coughed  and  whistled  and  smoked  through  other  sections  of 
the  country.  Eventually  the  creature  wormed  its  way  to  the 
River  brink  at  Springfield  when,  in  1838,  passenger  trains  ran 
from  Boston,  crossing  the  River  five  years  later  to  continue 
their  mad  careering  west  to  the  New  York  state  line.  This 
brought  to  the  River  those  products  of  the  back  country 
previously  too  distant  for  animal  transportation,  and  at  the 
same  time  opened  a  quicker  route  than  either  the  stagecoach 
or  the  round-about  waterway  to  Boston.  In  1844  ^  train 
chugged  into  Hartford  from  Springfield  over  the  first  stretch 
of  track  to  parallel  the  River,  and  three  years  later  Northamp- 
ton and  Greenfield  saw  the  fiery  breath  of  the  Iron  Horse.  It 
was  to  be  many  years  before  the  banks  below  Hartford  would 
quiver  beneath  his  tread,  nor  did  they  know  it  above  Green- 
field until  the  creature  had  cut  a  swathe  through  the  forests 
to  Coos.  This  may  seem  strange  at  first  thought,  but  there 
were  no  strongly  invested  interests  here  to  train  field  artillery 
on  trains.  In  fact,  any  means  of  bringing  more  business  to  the 
head  of  navigation  at  Barnet  or  Wells  River  was  welcomed. 
So  It  happened  that  the  first  passenger  train  In  the  State  of 
Vermont  connected  Bethel  with  White  River  Junction  in 
1848,  and  work  began  about  the  same  time  along  the  shores  of 
the  Passumpsic,  never  navigable,  putting  the  back  of  beyond 
into  touch  with  the  Connecticut  at  Barnet.  Now  short  stretches 
of  rail  were  headed  toward  the  River  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.  By  January  of  1849  the  Cheshire  Road  ran  an  ex- 
cursion train  to  Walpole  and  up  along  the  eastern  River  bank 
as  far  as  Charlestown,  By  March  "the  cars"  had  reached 
Windsor,  or  rather  Cornish,  whence  passengers  were  ferried 
across,  or  tramped  through  the  dark  of  the  long  covered 
bridge.  Once  in  Windsor  they  could  steam  grandly  on  north 
on  the  Central  Vermont,  which  had  run  a  spur  down  from 
White  River  Junction,  a  town  born  of  this  period  and  for 
just  such  a  linking.    At  the  same  time  another  spur  running 
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down  the  Black  and  Williams  river  valleys  connected  more 
back  country  with  the  Connecticut — and  the  other  railroads  at 
Bellows  Falls,  another  hamlet  which  sprang  into  rapid  growth 
as  a  result  of  this  rendezvous  of  iron  horses. 

Because  all  this  digging  and  diking  and  tree  cutting  and 
rail  spiking  called  for  more,  and  cheaper,  labor  than  New 
England  could  furnish,  squads  of  bog-trotters  were  rounded  up 
impartially  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland  and  transplanted 
— glib  tongues,  quarrels,  shillelaghs,  and  all.  And  so  another 
battle  raged  along  the  River;  Corkonians  and  Fardowners 
cared  not  where  they  fought  out  their  ancient  feud,  just  so  they 
fought.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  old  battleground  of  the  River 
had  never  seen  stranger  fray  than  when  colleens — for  Pat  and 
Mike  had  proved  themselves  true  immigrants  by  bringing  "the 
woif"  and  "the  gurrl"  along  with  the  blackthorn  stick — 
stripped  off  their  long  white  stockings,  filled  them  with  chunks 
of  sandstone,  and,  swinging  these  murderous  bludgeons,  lined 
themselves  up  beside  their  paddies. 

Such  rows  were  frequent,  yet  despite  these  interruptions 
the  parallel  ribbons  of  iron  continued  to  be  pinned  to  the 
ground  and  even,  as  time  flew  by,  to  the  ground  of  the  bank- 
sides.  Until  they  followed  it  from  Brattleboro  to  Bellows 
Falls  in  185 1,  passengers  between  those  two  places  continued 
to  be  carried  in  the  old  yellow  stagecoaches,  and  for  some 
time  more  between  the  first-named  and  Greenfield.  All  these 
years  were  filled  with  excitement.  In  the  upper  Valley  the 
steamboat  was  a  failure,  and  men  were  not  slow  to  grasp  what 
rail  travel  would  mean,  although  they  could  scarcely  realize  it 
to  the  full.  Nevertheless,  each  debut  of  an  Iron  Horse  was  the 
occasion  for  a  grand  celebration.  And  because  the  words  of  the 
eyewitness  best  carry  the  excitement  across  the  years,  let  the 
Bellows  Falls  Gazette  of  January  1849  tell  the  story  of  one 
such  triumphal  entry: 

"On  Monday,  January  First,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
some  and  the  gratification  of  all,  the  first  train  of  cars  ever 
seen  in  this  vicinity  passed  over  the  Cheshire  and  Sullivan 
Road  to  Charlestown,  No.  4.  The  day  was  fine  and  a  great 
assembly  of  people  had  collected  here  to  witness  the  grand 
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entree  of  the  Iron  Horse.  The  engine  came  up  In  grand  style 
and  when  opposite  our  village  the  monster  gave  one  of  its 
most  savage  yells,  frightening  men,  women  and  children  con- 
siderably and  bringing  forth  the  most  deafening  howls  from 
all  the  dogs." 

Two  years  before  this  excitement,  the  Northern  Railroad 
had  reached  Lebanon,  but  Lyme,  Piermont,  Orford,  and  Han- 
over remained  rallless,  since  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic 
Railroad  ran  along  the  Vermont  shore  of  the  River.  Bloom- 
field,  Stratford,  and  Northumberland  were  served  by  the  Iron 
Horse  in  1852,  and  the  next  year  the  White  Mountain  Rail- 
road touched  the  River  at  Woodsvllle.  To  the  buzzing  of 
saw  mills  in  Lower  Coos  was  now  added  the  unearthly  blasts 
of  the  locomotive  whistle;  but  the  twists  and  turns  of  the 
higher  intervales  knew  no  such  disturbance  until  1887,  when 
the  first  train  steamed  into  Colebrook.  The  back  of  beyond 
had  withdrawn  Into  those  wild,  high  regions  where  the  three 
jeweled  lakes  cradled  the  infant  River. 

Wherever  the  Iron  Horse  penetrated,  there  a  new  busi- 
ness sprang  up.  He  had  to  be  fed;  and,  his  diet  consisting  of 
wood  and  water,  like  that  of  his  arch  enemy  the  steamboat, 
caterers  provided  woodpiles  on  every  other  farm.  Many  an 
adventurous  ten-year-old  got  the  thrill  of  his  life  riding  on  the 
water  wagon — the  flatcar  with  its  hogsheads  hitched  behind 
the  engine — and  helping  to  "wood  up"  to  pay  for  the  trip. 
That  the  Iron  Horse  had  such  a  voracious  appetite  was  one 
contributing  cause  of  the  deforestation  of  those  once  heavily 
wooded  mountainsides,  and  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  cutting 
was  not  soon  enough  seen  as  a  menace  to  soil  and  water  con- 
servation contributed  to  River  folk's  most  knotty  modern 
problem — flood  control. 

No  era  of  transportation  in  the  Smile  of  God  was  free  from 
this  shadow,  as  has  been  seen;  but  with  the  rapid  Increase  In 
property  the  damage  likewise  increased.  Three  days'  hea^^ 
rain  were  always  enough :  Ol'  Ma  River  got  above  herself  and 
then  there  was  trouble,  especially  along  the  low  pocconocks, 
the  two  nonotucks  coming  in  for  their  full  share.  The  1840 
freshet  cut  through  Hadley's  nonotuck,   forming  an  island, 
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while  the  thrash  of  waters  against  that  northern  shore  so 
threatened  the  life  of  Old  Town  Street  that  the  state  supple- 
mented the  funds  raised  by  the  home  folks  for  building  a  high 
dike  to  keep  Ol'  Ma  where  she  belonged.  The  flood  of  1854 
rose  even  higher  than  the  famous  Jefferson  Flood;  Old  Town 
Street  was  a  waterway  half  a  mile  wide  splashed  by  North- 
ampton boats  rowing  to  the  rescue  of  folks  marooned  In  attics 
and  roofs.  At  Bellows  Falls  the  Tucker  Toll  Bridge  lost  Its 
west  abutment,  and  the  east  end  of  the  span  moved  eighteen 
inches  downstream. 

In  April  1862  the  water  in  the  Bellows  Falls  Flume  was 
the  highest  ever  to  that  date,  and  the  River  ramped  on  south 
to  carry  away  the  toll  house  of  the  Brattleboro  bridge. 

Spring  freshets  do  not  precipitate  the  only  catastrophes;  a 
sudden  thaw  in  midwinter  may  do  equal  damage.  One  in  Feb- 
ruary 1866  swelled  the  River  so  suddenly  that  the  long  Wind- 
sor-Cornish covered  bridge  floated  off  the  abutments  and  on 
down  to  the  Falls  where  it  collided  with  the  railroad  bridge,  a 
heavy  stone  arched  affair  which  prevented  the  Windsor  visitor 
from  crashing  into  the  Tucker  bridge  and  with  it  going  down 
into  the  Flume.  In  this  case  the  railroad  bridge  saved  the  day, 
but  in  general  the  Increase  in  bridges  which  came  with  the 
railroads,  and  the  fact  that  through  the  Smile  of  God  the 
tracks  were  laid  so  close  to  the  stream  only  augmented  the 
damage  done  by  floods.  How  the  steamboats  must  have 
laughed,  if  steamboats  can  laugh,  at  the  woes  OP  Ma  River 
caused  the  railroads! 

But  there  was  one  bridge,  and  that  a  railroad  bridge, 
around  which  for  twenty  years  before  ever  a  pier  was  built  for 
it  or  a  timber  laid,  a  flood  of  controversy  whirled  constantly. 
Even  after  the  northern  reaches  of  the  River  were  invaded  by 
the  Iron  Horse  there  were  no  rails  along  Its  more  populous 
southern  banks  because  the  steamboat  "MIghtles"  were  strong 
enough  to  keep  at  bay  the  screeching,  snorting  menace  to  their 
business.  Inland  towns,  however,  were  determined  to  have  a 
railroad  and  In  1846  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  legislature  for 
a  road  running  from  New  Haven  to  Willlmantic,  which  would 
necessitate  building  a  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  at  Middle- 
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town.  The  "River  Gods"  promptly  saw  to  the  squelching  of 
that  idea,  but  the  friends  of  the  Iron  Horse  brought  up  their 
guns,  and  the  measure  was  passed  over  the  governor's  veto. 
More  artillery  promptly  rolled  into  the  Halls  of  State,  which 
reverberated  with  verbal  bombardments  until  the  section  call- 
ing for  a  bridge  was  removed  from  the  railroad  charter.  Here 
the  matter  came  to  a  standstill,  since  without  a  bridge  the 
road  must  terminate  at  Middletown,  where  the  cries  for  rail 
service  had  already  been  appeased  by  a  spur  track  connecting 
with  the  line  opened  between  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 
This  linking  of  the  two  capitals,  only  one  of  which  lay  on  the 
River,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  steamboat  companies,  as  many 
hours  were  saved  by  taking  the  "cars"  cross  lots  and  boarding 
the  boats  of  a  rival  steamboat  company  at  New  Haven.  Every 
now  and  then  some  inland  town  would  raise  the  old  shout  for 
that  "Air  Line"  railroad  projected  from  New  Haven  to  Willi- 
mantic,  but  not  until  twenty  years  after  the  first  survey  was 
that  hard-fought  bridge  thrown  across  the  Connecticut  River 
from  Middletown  to  Portland.  Nor  did  this  end  the  war  with 
the  steamboats. 

Six  years  after  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  during  the 
spring  freshet  of  1876  the  City  of  Hartford,  coming  down- 
stream by  night,  crashed  into  the  bridge  abutment,  doing  much 
damage  to  herself  and  also  to  the  bridge.  Now  the  war  was 
transferred  to  the  courts,  where  Cap'n  Russell  swore  that  one 
of  the  lights  on  the  draw  was  not  lit,  while  the  draw  tender 
swore  'twas.  After  many  legal  skirmishes  the  judge  side- 
stepped with  a  fifty-fifty  decision.  Whereupon  the  steamboat 
company  appealed  to  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  only 
result  the  passing  of  the  initial  order  that  in  future  all  draws 
be  marked  with  red  lights. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  River,  however,  it  was  a  whole  gen- 
eration later  before  there  was  any  draw  to  so  mark;  steam- 
boat men  were  strong  enough  here  to  force  the  railroads  to 
ferry  both  freight  and  passengers  until,  with  the  waning  popu- 
larity of  steamboats  on  the  River,  the  first  bridge  to  cross  the 
estuary  was  finally  built  in  191 1.  Shortly  after  the  comple- 
tion of  that  at  Middletown,  work  was  begun  on  the  long- 
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opposed  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad  following  the  shores 
south  from  Hartford.  Having  finally  worsted  the  steamboat 
company  in  the  legislature,  the  River  towns  raised  the  needed 
capital,  even  such  small  places  as  Essex  buying  four  hundred 
and  fifty  shares  out  of  the  local  exchequer.  The  rails  ran  down 
Saybrook  Point  to  Fenwick  in  order  to  connect  with  the  Sound 
steamers,  and  in  making  the  survey  for  the  tracks  it  was  found 
they  would  traverse  the  site  of  the  ancient  fort  where  nothing 
of  the  original  settlers'  property  was  visible  except  the  big 
sandstone  monolith  above  Lady  Fenwick's  grave.  After  a 
good  deal  of  argument  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  remains, 
should  there  be  any  after  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  since 
her  interment.  Although  not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  casket 
was  found,  every  one  of  the  lady's  bones  was  intact  except 
that  of  a  little  finger,  as  was  proved  when  a  local  doctor  under- 
took to  wire  them  together.  More  wonderful  was  the  shroud 
nature  had  provided  to  replace  the  seventeenth-century  grave 
clothes:  Lady  Alice's  marvelous  red-gold  hair  had  kept  on 
growing  after  death  until  it  wrapped  her  round  in  glory.  The 
good  people  of  Saybrook,  to  whom  Lady  Fenwick  had  always 
been  a  sort  of  patron  saint,  provided  her  bones  with  fresh 
raiment;  and  then,  carefully  placed  in  a  new  casket,  they  were 
lowered  amid  much  pomp  and  ceremony  into  a  grave  facing 
the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  old  red  stone  placed  once 
more  above  them. 

One  of  those  curious  facts  which  are  stranger  than  fiction 
Is  the  historical  sequence  here.  The  first  Saybrook  dream  of 
prosperity,  dreamed  by  Lady  Fenwick's  husband  and  his 
friends,  was  destined  to  disappointment,  and  some  believe  It 
was  the  indirect  cause  of  her  early  death.  Now,  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  Saybrook  dared  to  dream  anew 
of  greatness:  riches,  prosperity  and  teeming  multitudes  which 
would  come  riding  high  on  the  Iron  Horse.  But  this  dream, 
too,  like  the  earlier  one,  never  materialized.  The  Iron  Horse, 
indeed,  did  snort  and  clang  his  smoking  way  to  salt  water,  but 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad  was  a  failure,  for  the  reason 
that  steamboats  continued  to  be  strong  competitors  here  until 
a  new  and  mighty  rival  of  both  became  a  transportation  factor. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

Prologue 

URING  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  many 
minds  were  busy  trying  to  prove  Mother  Shipman's 
prophecy  that  "carriages  without  horses  shall  go,"  was 
not  the  flapdoodle  her  own  generation  considered  it.  Among 
the  experimenters  were  the  Duryea  brothers  of  Springfield, 
who,  in  1892,  installed  a  single  cylinder  engine  in,  or  rather 
under,  one  of  those  vehicles  sacred  to  doctors  and  courting 
couples;  therefore  they  called  the  hybrid  a  "buggyaut."  Mo- 
tive juice  of  various  sorts  had  been  tried  on  other  hybrids,  but 
this  one  was  the  first  fulminated  by  a  more  or  less  unwelcome 
by-product  of  the  petroleum  industry,  called  gasoline.  For  that 
reason  the  chugging  of  the  "buggyaut"  through  the  mud  and 
dust  of  the  River  roads  sounded  off  the  first  concerted  move- 
ment in  the  grand  symphony  of  the  automotive  industry. 

A  bit  later  the  Duryeas,  very  black  in  derby  hats,  Van- 
dyke beards,  and  smudges  owing  to  their  further  invention  of 
the  popular  game  of  "get  out  and  get  under,"  were  common 
sights  on  the  high  seat  of  a  sort  of  surrey  fronted  by  what  the 
uninitiated  took  for  a  washboller.  The  Agawams,  did  any 
linger  In  the  spirit,  must  have  given  a  ghostly  war  whoop  and 
leaped  into  the  dread  Swift  Water  rather  than  face  this  new 
menace. 

Three  years  after  the  birth  of  the  "buggyaut,"  the  Dur- 
yeas' "road  wagon,"  averaging  seven  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour,  won  a  fifty-mile  race;  and  with  the  prize  money  they 
started,  in  1896,  "the  first  organized  factory"  in  which  gaso- 
line-propelled vehicles  were  built.  So  the  Connecticut  River 
scores  another  "premiere." 

The  year  of  the  Duryea  triumphal  race,  a  Lynn  youth  who 
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had  been  tinkering  with  a  gasoline-drinking  tricycle  came  to 
Hartford  to  try  out  his  ideas  at  the  plant  of  a  local  bicycle 
manufacturer.  This  youth  was  Hiram  Percy  Maxim,  one  of 
whose  chief  difficulties  was  with  a  prescient  horse  who  scented 
in  the  contraption  he  was  forced  to  pull  up  hills  a  rival  which 
would  one  day  push  him  down  and  out  of  a  job.  But  there 
were  other  troubles  before  Mr.  Maxim's  horseless  carriage 
actually  made  the  grade  under  its  own  power  on  Park  Street, 
Hartford,  one  August  day  in  1895.  For  this  vehicle  he  claimed 
all  the  desirable  assets  of  the  horse-drawn,  and  none  of  its 
drawbacks,  except  the  smell,  in  which  respect  the  machine 
could  surpass  the  horse  in  unpleasantness.  Maxim's  first  real 
long-distance  journey  was  up  Farmington  Avenue  and  into  the 
open  country  beyond  Prospect  Street,  and  then  back,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  miles,  which  established  a  "first"  as  the 
initial  motorcar  trip  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

But  this  honor  wasn't  enough  for  young  Mr.  Maxim.  He 
wanted  to  drive  up  the  River  to  Springfield,  twenty-five  miles, 
and  show  the  Duryeas  they  weren't  the  only  tin  cans  in  the 
alley,  to  use  the  current  slang  of  the  period.  Not  being  too  sure 
of  reaching  so  distant  a  point,  he  started  at  night  in  order  that 
fewer  might  witness  his  ignominy  should  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
turn without  reaching  the  goal.  It  was.  The  engine  became  so 
hot  as  to  outglow  the  single  kerosene  headlight,  and  the  road 
was  so  deep  in  mud  the  trip  was  abandoned  at  Hencoop  Bridge, 
just  beyond  the  Hartford  city  line.  After  several  more  false 
starts,  he  and  an  adventurous  friend  got  the  thing  north  of 
Windsor  where,  on  a  stretch  of  road  close  to  the  River,  they 
met — a  horse.  Not  that  they  needed  one — dear,  no.  But 
neither  did  the  horse  need  the  motorcar;  in  fact  he  wasn't 
going  near  the  thing,  even  to  pass  it.  Ensued  a  breathless  time 
in  making  him  change  his  mind,  then  on  through  the  night, 
chugging  and  snorting,  mile  after  mile  until  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning  the  horseless  carriage  crossed  the  South 
End  bridge  and  rattled  Into  Springfield.  This  was  not  the 
initial  crossing  of  the  River  by  a  motorcar;  the  Duryeas  had 
been  over  that  same  bridge  and  also  the  one  above  it,  but  they 
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did  not  put  these  crossings  on  record,  as  Maxim  did,  with  quite 
such  amusing  detail. 

All  puffed  up  over  the  grand  success  of  this  venture,  Mr. 
Maxim  decided  really  to  go  places.  He  would  take  a  week-end 
trip  of  a  hundred  miles — down  to  Saybrook  and  back.  If  luck 
were  with  him  and  nothing  broke,  he  might  even  take  the  ferry 
from  Saybrook  to  Lyme  and  come  home  through  that  neck- 
lace of  Haddams.  But,  his  trust  in  that  old  tricycle  being 
greater  than  in  the  newer  and  more  pretentious  vehicle,  it  was 
in  that  he  started,  one  August  Saturday  in  1897,  with  three 
friends,  one  seated  in  a  kitchen  chair  tied  to  the  toolbox. 
Wethersfield — sand.  Middletown — sand.  Night  approached 
as  they  reached  Haddam;  but,  hungry  as  they  were,  they  de- 
cided to  keep  on  while  the  going  was  good — at  least  while  there 
was  going,  good  or  bad,  in  order  to  dine  at  the  Pease  House  in 
Saybrook.  Midnight,  however,  found  them  still  many  miles 
from  that  objective;  so,  lest  they  faint  on  the  job,  a  storekeeper 
in  Centerbrook  was  knocked  up.  Crackers  and  cheese  were  the 
best  he  could,  or  would,  offer  at  that  hour;  so  fortified,  the 
quartet  went  on.  And  so  to  bed  at  the  Pease  House  between 
two  and  three  A.M.;  thirteen  hours  in  covering  forty  miles! 
How  that  horse  would  have  laughed  had  he  been  there! 

The  Four  Adventurers  heartily  wished  he  were  when,  ris- 
ing late,  they  discovered  that  the  motor  was  done  for,  a  total 
wreck  from  overstrain.  The  only  way  that  tricycle  would  ever 
see  Hartford  again  would  be  by  loading  it  on  a  steamboat.  As 
there  was  none  out  of  Saybrook  before  evening,  the  great 
novelty  of  salt-water  bathing  was  indulged  in  all  afternoon. 
And  when  the  strange  contraption  was  pushed  aboard  the  up 
boat  by  four  perspiring  and  sunburned  youths,  no  doubt  the 
strawhatted  and  pompadoured  beaus  and  beauties  on  deck  had 
a  good  laugh,  too. 

But  nobody  laughed  when  the  steamer  went  aground  some- 
where above  Middletown,  where  the  rising  sun  found  her  still 
motionless.  As  the  Four  Adventurers  all  had  jobs  which  it  was 
inadvisable  to  jeopardize,  and  as  the  boat  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  part  with  the  sandbar,  they  bribed  a  deck  hand  to  row 
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them  ashore,  and,  walking  through  many  many  fields,  prob- 
ably redolent  of  onions,  they  finally  reached  Wethersfield 
where  a  trolley  was  boarded  for  Hartford.  Thus  ended  the 
first  recorded  week-end  motor  trip.  The  initial  River  trip  of 
Adrian  Block  in  1614  seems  scarcely  more  remote. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

The  Tidewater  Reach^ 

NOT  merely  because  the  first  long-distance  motor  trip 
ended  there  is  Saybrook  a  good  place  to  take  up  the 
tale  of  modern  motoring  along  the  Connecticut 
River,  but  because  a  loop  drive  thence  across  the  long  bridge 
to  Lyme  and  up  the  east  shore  through  the  necklace  of  Had- 
dams  to  Portland,  over  the  wonderful  new  bridge  to  Middle- 
town,  and  back  to  Saybrook  by  the  west  shore  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  journeys  possible  to  make  through  the  Smile  of  God. 

Saybrook  itself  is  not  the  teeming  port  natural  to  expect 
at  the  mouth  of  a  great  inland  waterway.  A  century  ago  it  was 
so,  but  not  now.  Time  has  turned  backward  here;  the  same 
languorous  salt  breezes  blow  continuously  across  the  Point, 
rimmed  with  holiday  cottages,  as  stirred  Gardiner's  corn. 
Gardiner  himself  is  still  here,  in  towering  bronze,  a  very  real- 
istic concepton  of  what  a  hard-bitten,  armor-clad  seventeenth 
century  soldier  looked  like,  although  neither  the  sculptor  nor 
the  pioneer's  descendants  who  placed  it  there  had  more  than 
fancy  to  go  by.  This  colossus  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Fort  where  all  vestige  of  the  walls  and  cannon,  seen  by  Tim- 
othy Dwight  as  late  as  1800,  have  now  disappeared. 

The  only  tangible  relic  of  those  first  days  is  the  crude  red 
sandstone  table  covering  Lady  Fenwick's  remains.  Few  who 
are  lured  into  the  ancientest  burying  ground  by  this  curious 
memorial  take  the  trouble  to  search  out  another  far  less  im- 
posing bit  of  native  rock  marking  the  spot  where  the  English 
fulfilled  the  wish  of  Attawanhood,  although  this  inheritor  of 

^  For  clarity  in  describing  a  motor  trip  along  the  River  the  author  has  arranged 
five  loop  itineraries,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other — each,  except  for  the  fifth,  com- 
fortably made  in  a  day  or  less.  Those  desirous  of  traveling  continuously  from  mouth 
to  source  can  devise  their  own  route  from  the  following  chapters.  The  full  journey, 
however,  cannot  be  made  in  less  than  four  days,  and  a  week  is  preferable. 
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so  much  River  land  was  of  inestimably  greater  service  to  its 
development  than  the  unfortunate  lady  whose  descendants  did 
not  even  stay  to  populate  it.  Attawanhood's  didn't,  either — 
for  long;  the  last  Nehantic  sachem  died  in  Lyme  in  1740. 
Which  is  doubtless  the  reason  no  colossal  statue  of  an  Indian 
fronts  the  estuary.  Even  if  one  did,  few  motorists  would  stop 
to  read  the  inscription,  for  New  England  is  strewn  with  statues 
and  tablet-decorated  boulders. 

One  of  the  latter  which  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked 
is  shut  away  from  Saybrook's  ancientest  burying  ground  by  a 
tall  hedge  of  arborvitae,  itself  no  common  sight  and  quite 
worthy  to  curtain  the  cradle  of  Yale  College.  This  institution 
of  learning  was  a  delicate  infant  conceived  by  the  brains  of  a 
few  Puritan  parsons  and  furnished  swaddling  clothes  in  the 
form  of  books  from  their  own  meager  store.  Nathaniel  Lynde 
provided  this  cradle,  its  juxtaposition  to  the  grave  being  acci- 
dental, not  prophetic.  Here  Yale  opened  its  eyes  in  March, 
1 70 1,  with  more  books  than  boys;  for,  small  as  was  the  library, 
of  students  there  was  only  Jacob  Hemingway.  Later  that  same 
year  other  Connecticut  lads  enrolled,  including  one  whose 
private  instruction  warranted  conferring  on  him  the  first  Yale 
degree. 

Taxpayers,  who  provided  the  annual  sixty  pounds  neces- 
sary to  support  this  noble  institution,  objected  to  Saybrook  as 
its  home;  and  after  the  death  of  the  first  rector,  the  Reverend 
Abraham  Pierson,  several  towns  desired  to  adopt  the  young 
college,  and  when  unable  to  do  so  were  not  above  kidnaping. 
New  Haven  wanted  a  college.  Middletown  wanted  a  college. 
Hartford  wanted  a  college,  but  was  content  to  further  the 
wants  of  Wethersfield,  which  fervently  and  furiously  wanted  a 
college.  Saybrook  wanted  a  college,  and  had  one.  But  to  have 
is  not  always  to  hold,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  Battle  of 
Books.  This  historic  encounter  occurred  after  New  Haven  had 
been  decided  upon  as  a  permanent  home  despite  a  small  major- 
ity of  trustee  votes  cast  for  Middletown.  The  New  Haven 
sheriff,  sent  to  Saybrook  for  the  library,  found  It  closely 
guarded.  When  he  had  ousted  the  guard  and  constituted  him- 
self night  watchman,  the  carts  he  had  brought  for  the  moving 
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job  disappeared  between  dark  and  dawn.  More  vehicles  were 
found  and  the  books  started  westward  pursued  by  objectors, 
among  whom  were  some  not  at  all  surprised  when  a  little 
bridge,  stout  enough  the  previous  day,  collapsed  under  the 
strain  of — shall  we  say,  excitement?  Books,  carts,  horses,  and 
sheriff  were  dumped  in  the  mud.  Rescued,  righted,  and  the 
journey  resumed,  the  sheriff  found  on  reaching  New  Haven 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  precious  volumes  were 
missing.  Nor  have  they  ever  been  found.  Did  the  tide  carry 
them  out  to  sea?  Or,  dusty  and  mildewed,  do  they  repose  to 
this  day  in  some  Middletown,  Hartford,  or  Wethersfield  attic? 

Saybrook  no  longer  bothers  with  that  question.  Or,  it 
would  seem,  with  any  other.  The  last  vessel  built  there  was  the 
Mary  E.  KeUinger  in  1865,  and  since  then  the  Point  has  be- 
come the  quietest  backwater  imaginable.  Tully's  Store  no 
longer  advertises  West  India  Goods,  dry  or  wet,  for  It  is  now 
a  private  residence.  So  is  the  Black  Horse  Tavern,  where  be- 
lated guests  are  no  longer  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a 
blanket  on  the  floor  beside  the  huge  old  fireplace  because  all 
chambers  are  full,  although,  if  any  know  vacant  nights  now,  it 
Is  not  for  lack  of  old-house  devotees  who  would  be  friends  of 
the  owner.  These  two,  together  with  other  ancient  domiciles, 
lie  at  some  distance  from  such  activities  as  Saybrook  knows 
today.  These  center  around  the  place  where  Pennywise  Lane 
runs  into  Main  Street — which  should  have  been  called  Pound 
Foolish.  Here  the  pillared  portico  of  the  meetinghouse  looms 
beside  General  Hart's  old  residence;  while  his  son's,  now  an 
Inn,  divides  with  Humphrey  Pratt  Tavern — no  longer  a  place 
of  public  entertainment  as  when  Lafayette  danced  there — a 
fine  view  of  the  Town  Pump.  But  the  older  Hart  house,  where 
Cap'n  Elisha  reared  the  Seven  Beauties  on  the  spoils  of  war, 
has  long  since  vanished. 

In  the  day  of  these  gay  old  River  dogs,  and  for  many  days 
before  and  after,  Saybrook  and  Lyme  were  connected  only  by 
a  ferry,  the  first  beginning  operations  In  17 19,  literally  by  Dud- 
ley and  Whittlesey  hands.  My  own  first  crossings  were  on  the 
last  of  the  steam  ferries,  the  Ledyard,  which  ran  until  191 1 
when  the  first  bridge  spanned  the  estuary.  The  reason  for  this 
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belated  bridging  was  not  due  to  technical  problems;  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  proponents  were  not  God  made, 
but  created  by  the  "River  Gods" — steamboat  companies  and 
fishermen.  For  there  are  still  fishermen  here,  even  though  their 
fish  stories  cannot  compete  with  those  of  long  ago.  But  from 
April  20th  to  June  15th  dragnets  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
feet  long  swing  up  and  down  the  widest  reaches  with  the  tide. 
This  sounds  like  a  lazy  man's  method,  but  great  skill  is  re- 
quired to  handle  these  enormous  gill  nets,  and  scarcely  less  to 
outmaneuver  other  shadmen  for  the  best  berths.  Neverthe- 
less, strong  though  rivalry  is,  all  join  forces  in  fierce  partisan- 
ship against  any  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the  River,  even 
against  the  Federal  Government's  buoy  setters  and  channel 
markers.  Bridges  were  not  built  here  until  after  the  steam- 
boat's sun  was  setting,  and  shadmen  greatly  decreased  in  num- 
bers. Now  there  are  two  bridges:  that  of  the  railroad  and 
another  over  which  you  spin  to  Lyme. 

This  lovely  old  town  is  no  longer  the  home  of  sea  cap'ns, 
but  of  their  descendants  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  life  in 
their  ancient  mansions  remote  from  the  scramble  for  a  liveli- 
hood. And  if  the  highway  between  them  seems  at  any  point 
less  spacious  than  in  other  River  towns,  that  is  because  water 
transportation  was  at  one  time  more  important  than  land. 
When  the  General  Assembly  of  1754  relocated  the  Ferry  place, 
the  cost  of  the  change  was  met  by  a  town  vote  to  sell  "some 
slips  of  highway  as  may  well  be  spared  without  damnifying 
travel" — so  reads  the  record.  The  fathers  could  not  foresee 
any  such  continuous  cavalcade  as  flashes  through  their  town 
today,  or  they  would  have  located  their  spacious  gardens  be- 
fore, instead  of  behind,  those  stately  residences. 

Not  all  Lyme  is  on  the  present  post  road,  however;  for  the 
old  one  ran  nearer  the  Sound,  more  convenient  to  Black  Hall 
and  the  Griswold  group.  The  first  seafarer  of  the  name  was 
Matthew,  whose  only  recorded  nautical  adventures  were  that 
initial  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  and  his  later  crossing  of  the 
Connecticut  from  Saybrook  to  this  lonely  eastern  Point.  Sub- 
sequent Griswolds,  however,  were  very  salty,  from  Nathaniel 
and  George,  who,  after  the  Revolution  went  to  New  York  and 
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set  up  in  the  China  Trade,  to  Cap'n  Gus,  who,  having  circled 
the  globe,  brought  home  In  1821  the  plans  for  Lyme  meeting- 
house and  perhaps  others  for  his  own,  built  soon  after  for  an- 
other importation — his  English  bride.  Theirs  is  the  youngest 
house  on  the  Point;  the  other  Griswolds  are  old  and  weathered. 

Lyme  meetinghouse  is  not;  it  is  practically  brand-new,  for 
lire  destroyed  the  building  a  few  years  ago;  but,  owing  to 
fortunate  treasuring  of  those  plans,  the  present  edifice  is  an 
exact  replica.  It  does  not  stand  on  the  site  of  that  older  meet- 
inghouse in  which  the  Reverend  Samuel  Pierpont  ministered  so 
briefly.  Soon  after  coming  to  Lyme  in  1723  from  the  family 
home  in  New  Haven,  the  young  divine,  convinced  that  no  par- 
sonage, any  more  than  any  house,  Is  complete  without  a  mis- 
tress, set  out  awooing.  Had  his  fancy  fixed  itself  on  a  Lyme 
maiden,  the  history  of  the  Prime  Ancient  Church  might  have 
been  less  turbulent,  but  he  had  to  go  and  select  a  girl  in  Essex. 
Now,  that's  a  goodish  row  of  a  summer  day,  and  in  competition 
with  ice  cakes  it's  downright  dangerous.  The  youthful  Rev- 
erend took  along  an  Indian,  or  a  black,  for  assistance;  but, 
when  the  Ice  overturned  their  craft  near  Calves'  Island,  the 
servant  saved  himself  and  let  the  lover  drown.  So  ended  the 
romance  of  an  Essex  maid  whom  the  records  leave  nameless. 
This  is  the  chief  quarrel  of  ardent  feminists  with  the  records — 
that  they  ignore  those  foremothers  without  whom  this  lovely 
land  would  still  be  a  howling  wilderness.  The  only  visible 
proof  of  woman's  participation  in  its  reclamation  is  too  fre- 
quently a  tiny  angel-headed  tombstone  either  side  one  more 
pretentious — first  and  second  wives  sharing  the  place  beside 
the  man  to  whom  they,  between  them,  bore  twenty  children  or 
more.  While  Adam  delved — and  fought  and  went  to  sea — Eve 
spun — and  bore  and  nursed  and  buried  and  was  burled — all 
unsung. 

That  more  women  are  remembered  by  name  In  Lyme  than 
in  most  places  is  owing  not  to  history,  but  to  folklore,  history's 
stepchild  treated  so  coldly  by  hair-splitting  record-chasers. 
There  was,  for  Instance,  Betty  Lee.  When  pious  young  Rey- 
nold Marvin  popped  the  question  with :  "The  Lord  has  com- 
manded me  to  marry  thee,"  Betty  promptly  and  poetically  re- 
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sponded:  "The  Lord's  will  mine  shall  be."  Look  you,  if  she 
had  simply  simpered  sweetly:  "Yes,"  would  anybody  tell  that 
story  in  two  consecutive  books?  The  same  applies  to  that  fro- 
ward  huzzy  Ursula  Wolcott,  whose  persistent  pursuit  of  the 
bashful  Matthew  Griswold  not  only  won  him,  but  won  her  im- 
mortality. Then  there  was  Elizabeth  Griswold,  who  divorced 
her  husband,  in  the  days  when  "they  twain"  were  one  'til 
death,  because  he  refused  to  pray  aloud,  like  other  men.  As  for 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  would  anybody  remember  her  had  Cap'n 
Mather  been  her  only  husband?  Indeed,  he  was  the  third,  and 
so  suspicious  of  her  probable  further  adventures  on  seas  matri- 
monial after  he  was  gone  that,  desirous  of  assuring  his  home- 
stead a  permanent  owner,  he  left  it  to  the  Prime  Ancient 
Society.  That  is  why,  facing  the  meetinghouse,  it  is  still  known 
as  the  Parsonage. 

Cap'n  Mather  was  not  the  only  Chadwick  sea-dog;  others 
of  the  name  were  numbered  among  Lyme's  sixty  odd.  Cham- 
pions, Huntleys,  Waites,  and  Champlains  also  provided  ship- 
masters for  the  West  India  Trade.  So  large  a  part  of  this 
export  business  consisted  of  knocked-down  barrels  and  hogs- 
heads that  a  Culler  of  Staves  was  elected  annually,  as  well  as 
a  beef  and  pork  inspector  to  make  sure  there  was  no  cheating 
in  meat,  but  grain  and  hoss-traders  were  unrestrained.  Lyme 
ships  no  more  came  empty  than  those  of  other  ports,  and  along 
with  the  Three  Staples  there  is  visual  evidence  today  of  such 
side  lines  as  silks,  tea,  camphor,  ginger  and  tamarind  pre- 
serves, sandalwood,  ivory,  and  fine  hardwoods  to  be  worked  up 
by  figurehead  carvers  into  heirlooms. 

Old  Lyme  is  cut  by  the  post  road,  always  teeming  with 
traffic;  but  at  the  risk  of  "damnifying"  the  same  you  are  ad- 
vised to  go  slowly  after  crossing  the  bridge  from  Saybrook  and 
look  for  the  byway  turning  north  through  plain  Lyme;  for, 
you  will  remember,  the  original  township  extended  for  some 
miles  along  the  stream.  Soon  into  this  byway  comes  another — 
the  old  stagecoach  road  of  1725  from  Ely's  Landing,  where 
travelers  by  the  New  Haven  turnpike,  ferried  over  from  Es- 
sex, took  another  public  carrier  for  Norwich  by  way  of  Ham- 
burg, a  hamlet  of  Lyme. 
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Hamburg,  from  the  top  of  the  last  rise,  looks  like  an 
artist's  conception  of  "New  England  a  Hundred  Years  Ago." 
On  a  certain  November  day  a  distant  cousin  and  I  stopped  our 
car  here  and  let  the  peaceful  scene  take  us  back  into  that  past 
when  Hamburg  sprang  up  here  because  the  deep  water  of  the 
secluded  cove  on  Eight  Mile  River  was  friendly  to  ships.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  across  the  intervening  dale  came  the  strokes 
of  the  Last  Bell.  Then  voices  rose  in  the  ponderous: 

"O  God,  our  help  In  ages  past. 
Our  hope  in  days  to  come   .   .  .   ," 

The  simple  austere  faith  of  the  Fathers,  lost  somewhere 
along  that  teeming  post  road  behind  us,  was  vital  here.  With 
some  qualms  that  the  old  law  against  Sabbath  travel  might 
still  be  in  force,  we  slipped  down  the  hill,  barren  and  brown, 
fearful  of  being  impounded  in  the  ancient  horse  sheds  across 
from  the  meetinghouse  where  a  variety  of  motors  filled  the 
stalls  once  sacred  to  Dobbin.  Only  these,  his  successors,  and 
the  red  gasoline  pump  close  by  reminded  us  that  time  has  not 
ceased  to  fiigit.  The  deep  water  of  the  Cove,  crisping  with 
frost  at  the  edges,  was  also  a  reminder  of  the  time  when  so 
much  ice  was  shipped  to  New  York  in  Hamburg  sloops  that  a 
metropolitan  company  bought  out  the  local  dealers  to  stop 
competition.  The  only  ships  seeking  anchorage  in  the  Cove 
these  days  are  pleasure  craft  during  the  summer  season.  Which 
was  one  of  the  reasons  we  chose  winter  for  our  visit,  delighted 
that  the  leafless  trees  permitted  the  making  of  so  pretty  a 
picture  of  Cap'n  Johnson's  house  smiling  at  Its  own  reflection 
in  Eight  Mile  River.  Built  in  1790,  this  story-and-a-half  gam- 
brel  pierced  with  three  well-proportioned  dormers  seems  to 
have  set  the  style  for  neighboring  houses,  a  style  peculiar  to 
this  end  of  the  River.  Also  overlooking  Eight  Mile  Is  the 
older  house  Cap'n  Ellsha  Marvin  built  in  1738,  a  big  com- 
fortable place  with  huge  central  chimney  bespeaking  wide 
hearths  and  warm  hospitality.  Alas,  Cap'n  Ellsha,  so  his  de- 
scendant who  lives  there  informs  me,  was  not  a  sea-dog  at  all, 
but  only  cap'n  of  the  local  trainband.  Furthermore,  the  present 
Marvin  says  the  whole  family  have  been  such  confirmed  land- 
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lubbers  that  the  wonder  is  the  first  of  them  ever  got  here  from 
England.  Nevertheless,  this  house  backed  against  Candle- 
wood  Ledge  and  looking  out  over  Pleasant  Valley  is  too  much 
a  part  of  the  River  atmosphere  to  be  omitted  from  its  story. 

Candlewood  Ledge  gets  its  name  from  the  pitch  pine  for- 
merly cut  there  by  thrifty  folk  eager  to  save  the  more  genteel 
tallow  tapers  by  inserting  slivers  of  this  "lightwood"  in  the 
wrought-iron  clamps  designed  to  hold  the  same  beside  the  fire- 
place. Up  this  steep  the  way  wound,  crooked  as  a  cow's  horn, 
through  lonely  rock-bound  woodlands  where  nobody,  not  even 
a  redskin,  ever  built  so  much  as  a  wetuom.  Then,  bursting 
from  the  screening  third-growth  beech,  oak,  and  hemlock,  the 
road  dipped,  turned  again,  and  suddenly  we  saw  spread  before 
us  one  of  those  breath-taking  panoramas  of  rolling  hills  and 
winding  River.  The  gray  of  November  gave  it  a  translucence 
impossible  to  sunlight;  one  range  of  hills  stood  out  against 
another  in  soft  purple  shaded  to  brown.  Here  and  there  the 
shadows  of  a  valley  were  drawn  in  as  with  a  finger  dipped  in 
midnight  blue,  while  through  it  all  threaded  the  River,  a  broad 
ribbon  of  silver.  So,  except  that  the  forest  was  virgin,  did  the 
western  Nehantics  and  their  kin  the  Mohegans  see  the  Smile 
of  God.  One  of  the  last  of  them  to  live  hereabouts  was  a 
sachem  who,  embracing  the  white  man's  religion,  discarded  his 
tribal  name  for  that  of  the  great  Hebrew  warrior  Joshua.  For 
services  rendered,  probably  during  the  Indian  Wars,  there  was 
returned  to  him  a  portion  of  his  ancestral  heritage  ending  in  a 
huge  ledge  projecting  directly  over  the  River  and  still  called 
Joshua's  Rock.  Here  it  was  that  the  Pequots  slew  the  ad- 
venturer, Cap'n  Stone,  and  thereby  stirred  up  such  a  hornets' 
nest.  The  landmark  lies  a  little  below  Brockway's,  where  the 
British  continued  their  fire-bugging  after  wiping  out  the  Pota- 
paug  yards.  And  it  was  on  Joshua's  Rock  itself  that  the  pride 
of  the  River,  the  State  of  New  York,  crashed,  and  the  steam- 
boat company  with  her. 

The  only  steamers  running  regularly  on  the  River  these 
days  cannot  strictly  be  so  classed,  for  they  are  gasoline  driven; 
two  ferries  are,  except  in  deep  winter,  in  operation,  one  be- 
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tween  Hadlyme  and  Chester,  the  other  between  Glastonbury 
and  Rocky  Hill.  We  approached  the  former  by  turning  off  the 
main  road  between  an  old  white  building  marked  "Hadlyme 
P.O."  and  another  marked  with  decay,  and  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  little  gray  tug  which  has  been  stirring  up  another  sort 
of  hornets'  nest  in  current  legislatures,  where  one  school  of 
thought  protests  that  state  funds  are  wasted  thus-wise  while 
reactionaries  and  antiquarians  fight  to  prevent  the  wiping  out 
of  this  last  of  the  time-honored  transports.  Without  betting  on 
either  side  to  win  eventually,  we  may  remark  that  It  is  a  long 
way  between  bridges  and  you  are  excused  from  vainglory  in 
wanting  to  blow  your  own  horn  for  the  ferryman,  which  is 
how  he  Is  summoned,  instead  of  by  a  bell  as  aforetime.  There 
is  a  bell  near  by,  however — an  old  ship's  bell  hung  over  the 
rustic  entrance  to  some  Invisible  dwelling  on  the  southernmost 
of  the  two  cliffs  between  which  the  road  runs  to  the  ferry. 
Atop  the  other  cliff  a  castle  is  clearly  outlined,  not  a  castle-in- 
the-air,  although  no  doubt  It  epitomizes  many  such  made  by 
Mr.  William  Gillette,  actor,  before  the  actuality  took  root 
here.  Seen  from  either  shore,  its  irregular  roofs  and  stone 
battlements  take  on  much  of  the  glamorous  insubstantiality  of 
Bingen-on-the-Rhine.  Below  its  bastions,  the  rocky  cliff,  thickly 
hung  with  hemlock,  drops  sharply  to  the  River,  deep  here  and 
swirling  about  the  abandoned  steamboat  wharf  where  once 
Water  Witch  and  Sunshine  dropped  their  gangplanks.  Had- 
lyme, however,  was  never  a  watering  place;  the  little  cluster  of 
ancient  houses  here  and  along  the  road  were  always,  as  now, 
private  dwellings. 

No  road  fringes  the  River  to  the  north;  the  shore  line  is 
too  steep  and  rocky.  So,  going  back  to  the  "P.O.",  we  sped  on 
to  stop  again  before  a  lonely  "nole,"  as  the  old  record  calls  the 
tiny  hill  topped  by  the  austere  meetinghouse  built  in  1840  to 
replace  one  a  hundred  years  older.  Lonely  indeed,  for  but  one 
dwelling  is  in  sight.  How  far  they  traveled  to  service  in  saddle, 
chaise,  then  surrey  and  buggy,  our  grandfathers,  chilled  to  the 
bone  but  for  stone  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  a  charcoal 
stove  to  slide  beneath  the  ladies'  skirts,  or  a  good  dog  to  hoist 
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a  masculine  boot  on !  And  then  to  sit  watching  the  steam  of 
their  own  breath  while  Parson  expatiated  on  the  hotness  of 
hell! 

Hadlyme,  created  out  of  the  northern  limits  of  Lyme  and 
the  southern  ones  of  East  Haddam,  soon  gave  way  to  the  latter 
as  we  wound  in  and  out  among  the  hills.  Then,  turning  sharply 
back  toward  the  River,  we  all  but  collided  with  that  mansard 
monstrosity  called  Goodspeed's  Folly,  housing  only  the  East 
Haddam  "P.O.,"  a  town  clerk's  office  with  little  or  no  business, 
and  a  vast  collection  of  memories  of  those  days  when  beauty 
and  fashion  climbed  these  dusty  stairs  to  the  white  and  gold 
"Op'ry  House"  to  weep  over  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,"  or 
some  similar  reaction  against  all  that  rum.  Another  relic  of  the 
Landing's  busy  past  faces  this  one;  disguised  as  "Riverside 
Inn,"  the  old  Gelston  House,  part  of  which  was  built  for  a 
private  mansion  in  178 1,  and  spoiled  many  years  later  by 
flamboyant  "improvements."  As  late  as  1888  the  glass  of  fash- 
ion promenaded  beneath  the  wooden  stalactites,  admiring  the 
prospect  which,  amid  all  other  changes,  remains  the  same.  The 
greatest  change  here  is  the  bridge,  all  but  nosing  Goodspeed's 
Folly  off  the  bluff.  In  summer  many  motorists  come  flying  over 
this  span,  mindful  of  the  sign  forbidding  them  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen  to  the  singing  tides.  At  the  eastern  end  they  blow 
their  horn  as  though,  like  Hadlyme  Ferry,  the  Folly  would 
move  at  their  behest.  Would  that  it  would !  Except  for  that  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River,  the  ferry  here  was  the  last  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  bridge.  As  a  small  child  I  remember  our  horses' 
feet  thundering  onto  the  steam  ferry  called  Goodspeed,  which 
chugged  across  into  the  Folly's  giant  shadow,  a  jibbering  djinn 
lying  black  on  the  River.  I  have  lost  count  of  my  crossings  here 
by  the  bridge,  but  never  has  the  River  so  fascinated  me  as 
when,  on  a  recent  November  day,  I  walked  slowly  over.  The 
swift  current  was  playing  an  eery  duet  with  the  ice  cakes,  al- 
ternately cradling  and  dashing  them  against  the  cliff  where 
hemlocks  leaned  as  though  that  singing  tide  were  a  Lorelei. 

Here  again  the  roughness  of  the  shore  drives  the  road  in- 
land, but  less  deeply.  Every  now  and  then  you  catch  glimpses 
'^^  the  River ;  and,  when  one  of  them  includes  in  the  foreground 
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the  old  red  school  where  Nathan  Hale  taught,  the  stricture 
around  your  heart  tightens.  There  are  River  Hales,  but  young 
Nathan  came  here  fresh  from  the  hills  by  way  of  Yale  College. 
Winter  motoring  has  advantages.  Not  only  are  the  roads 
less  crowded,  but  leafless  trees  open  vistas  obscured  in  summer. 
For  Instance,  we  had  heard  much  about  the  Champion  house, 
but  never  seen  It  because  the  old  steep  road  past  Its  front  door 
has  been  abandoned  for  a  new  one  skirting  the  River  below  the 
high  walls  which  support  its  hanging  gardens.  Then,  on  that 
November  day,  the  old  yellow  mansion  peered  out  at  us  from 
a  frame  of  etchinglike  limbs  and  branches.  Used  only  as  a 
summer  residence,  there  was  no  one  to  ask  for  permission  to 
wander  up  and  down  those  terraces,  charming  even  In  sleep 
under  mantling  Ivy,  rose  bushes  bright  with  haws  and  bitter- 
sweet-wreathed balustrades.  Such  reverence  as  ours  for  ancient 
beauty  would  tread  lightly  and  touch  not;  would  only  sit 
awhile,  hardly  daring  to  breathe  lest  the  enchantment  fade  and 
the  mind's  eye  fail  to  retain  that  picture  of  the  Champion 
girls,  Lucretia  and  Clarissa,  tripping  down  to  the  shore,  fol- 
lowed by  mountains  of  trunks,  to  board  one  of  their  father's 
ships  for  Philadelphia  and  a  suitable  "finishing"  In  the  Coun- 
tess Benlgna  Zinzendorf's  seminary.  Only  a  year  later.  In 
1 80 1,  while  visiting  friends  In  Middletown,  Clarissa  came 
down  with  yellow  fever  and  was  hastily  burled  there.  Yet  this 
stately  old  house  was  gay  six  years  later  when  Lucretia  went 
forth  a  bride.  Those  mental  pictures  faded.  Then,  sharp  and 
clear  came  another  of  General  Epaphrodltus  himself,  cutting 
his  queue  for  the  first  time  before  he  went  to  Congress,  and  of 
Madame  his  wife  gathering  the  remnants  and  saying  she  would 
like  to  parcel  out  every  hair  where  It  would  do  the  most  good — 
impregnating  each  recipient  with  the  General's  staunch  Fed- 
eralism. The  party  Is  dead,  and  so  Is  the  General  these  hun- 
dred years;  and  the  house  of  his  pride  Is  the  home  of  another 
race.  A  haunting  place,  a  happy  place,  a  place  like  no  other  on 
the  River;  In  the  restraint  of  Its  ornament,  Its  box-flanked 
doorways,  and  hanging  gardens.  It  somehow.  In  spite  of  pure 
Georgian  design,  contrives  to  have  the  effect  of  a  French  Mar- 
quise getting  out  of  her  sedan  chair. 
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What  a  contrast  is  the  wilderness  of  Haddam  Neck !  Not 
a  wilderness  In  the  sense  of  those  days  when  orgies  were  held 
to  propitiate  Machlmoodus  growling  In  his  subterranean  grot- 
toes; not  a  forest  primeval  as  in  17 lo  when  the  Wongunks 
welcomed  William  Bralnerd,  Thomas  Selden,  Sylvester  Dud- 
ley, Jabez  Brooks,  and  Gideon  Goffe;  but  still  so  wild  and 
lonely  as  to  give  credence  to  the  belief  of  present  Goffes  that 
Gideon  was  the  son  of  the  regicide,  and  that  he  had  slipped  out 
of  England  to  make  here  a  final  refuge  for  that  hunted  Crom- 
wellian  general.  The  Neck  Is  a  natural  watchtower,  and  the 
few  ancient  houses  set  by  the  winding  roads  are  the  summer 
hide-outs  of  folk  satisfied  with  a  view  for  company.  And  what 
a  view  of  tumbling  purple  hills  through  which  the  Salmon 
River  winds  to  join  the  Connecticut,  and  of  the  great  River 
Itself  where,  below  the  bluff,  the  builders  of  these  houses  built 
the  ships  which  ate  up  so  many  forest  monarchs  1  More  went 
aboard  these  ships  to  warm  New  York  City,  and  the  last  of 
them  were  devoured  by  the  voracious  steamboats.  One  of  the 
lonely  roads  twists  down  to  the  rotting  wharf  where  they 
stopped  to  "wood  up,"  and  to  leave  guests  for  the  solitary 
hotel  squeezed  between  it  and  the  bluff.  The  blind  eyes  of  this 
Victorian  relic,  by  no  means  derelict,  and  the  proximity  of 
Thirty  Mile  Island,  Cap'n  KIdd's  cache,  suggest  secrets.  The 
only  other  habitation  Is  a  vast  unpalnted  ancient  out  of  which, 
as  we  stopped,  hobbled  an  old  salt  surrounded  by  a  crew  of 
frolicking  black  cats.  He  looked  as  though  he  could  tell  us 
things,  but  he  didn't,  except  that  we  could  have  a  couple  of 
cats.  Now  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  about  black 
cats :  in  Old  England  one  sits  on  the  hearth  of  every  inn ;  but 
New  England  folks  didn't  bring  over  this  faith  In  the  good 
luck  engendered  by  these  animals,  so,  as  the  old  salt  didn't 
look  too  well  blessed  by  Fortune  himself,  we  decided  to  leave 
him  all  his  cats. 

Again  on  the  main  road,  we  cut  through  a  state  park  where 
nature  Is  being  allowed  to  take  back  her  own  and  the  illusion 
of  wilderness  Increased.  We  might  even  have  looked  to  see 
redskins  dodging  from  tree  to  tree  had  we  not  known  that,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  only  seven  Won- 
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gunks  left  here  and  five  across  the  River.  The  "civilization" 
brought  by  the  white  man  had  been  too  much  for  them.  Ab- 
sorbed in  discussion  of  our  ancestors'  treatment  of  Indians,  we 
were  surprised  when  suddenly,  bobbing  up  over  a  hill,  we  came 
face  to  face  with  civilization  as  manifested  in  Middle  Haddam. 

The  Hurd  house  was  built  in  1800  from  stones  brought  in 
Hurd  ships  from  "every  state  in  the  Union."  Not  so  improb- 
able a  story,  either,  seeing  there  were  but  fourteen  states,  only 
one  without  sea  coast.  This  fine  facade  fronts  the  older  one  of 
the  Selden  house.  From  the  garden  behind  the  latter,  "a  lovely 
place,  God  wot!"  the  prospect  in  all  directions  can  only  be 
described  as  "magnificent."  And  despite  Timothy  Dwight's 
opinion  that  writers  spend  too  many  words  on  scenery,  I  can- 
not resist.  The  opposite  hills  were  darkening  in  the  short  win- 
ter afternoon.  The  lowering  sun  made  diamonds  of  the  twelve- 
light  windows  of  the  ancient  house  and  turned  to  rose  the  River 
bending  into  the  first  curve  of  the  great  wongunk.  To  the 
south  the  oldest  Haddam  of  them  all  lay  in  shadow  on  the 
western  shore,  while  the  eastern  rolled  up  Into  those  purple 
hills,  amethyst  now  and  violet,  deepening  to  sapphire  in  the 
coves  of  the  jeweled  River.  A  breath-taking  picture  to  treasure 
in  one's  long  remembrance. 

After  that  the  village,  though  quaint  enough,  was  anti- 
climax. By  a  twisting  road  rimmed  with  leaning  old  white 
houses  we  wound  to  the  waterside,  that  place  of  many  launch- 
ings.  Then  climbed  again  beside  the  brawling  brook  to  face  the 
disapproval  of  a  sober  meetinghouse  on  which  no  shipbuilder 
squandered  much  wealth.  Beside  It  Middle  Haddam  children 
learned  how  "In  Adam's  Fall  we  sinned  all,"  In  a  delightful, 
ineflScIent  old  pink  brick  schoolhouse  with  small-paned  win- 
dows and  a  green  door  each  for  boys  and  for  girls — it  would 
never  have  done  for  "the  sexes"  to  enter  together,  though  they 
sat  side  by  side  within! 

Once  more  the  road  ran  inland  through  a  rocky  region 
where  much  stone  was  formerly  quarried  for  building  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  to  which  it  was  shipped  from  Portland, 
that  section  of  ancient  Chatham  sloping  to  the  River.  Here 
architects  find  inspiration  In   a  wide  variety  of  old  houses 
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from  the  pre-Revolutionary  hugging  its  central  chimney 
through  the  "classic  revival"  of  Doric  and  Ionian  columns  to 
the  "Victorian  Gothic"  dripping  wooden  Hamburg  edging, 
and  including  two  brown  stone  octagons  as  ugly  as  they  are 
rare.  Somehow  in  this  stew  of  mixed  vegetables  Portland  has 
lost  flavor.  Even  dusk  did  not  dim  the  incongruous  juxtaposi- 
tions. Yet  down  by  the  River  we  saw  the  evening  mists  trans- 
mute the  huge  storage  tanks  of  an  oil  company  to  silver  towers, 
while  over  them  stretched  the  deceptive  gossamer  of  the  great 
new  bridge  which  resolved  into  very  solid  substance  as  we  drove 
slowly  across,  stopping,  in  spite  of  the  Law,  to  look  down  on 
that  much-fought-over  old  railroad  drawbridge,  a  black  dwarf 
squatting  upon  a  River  that  can  never,  even  in  flood  time,  reach 
its  high  hung  rival.  These  things  struck  the  first  modern  note 
in  the  symphony  of  the  River.  The  bridge  at  the  estuary  had 
seemed,  in  crossing,  no  more  than  part  of  the  post  road;  but 
this  new  highway  suspended  between  sky  and  water  was  part 
of  neither ;  rather  it  vibrated  with  modernity  like  a  swing  band. 

We  might  have  turned  north  to  Cromwell,  once  Middle- 
town  "Upper  Houses,"  where  some  of  them  still  rim  the  road. 
Instead  we  turned  south  Into  "Lower  Houses"  and  found  our- 
selves bowling  down  MIddletown's  broad  Main  Street.  Gone 
is  the  power  and  the  glory !  And  gone  even  is  public  transpor- 
tation, aside  from  a  few  busses ;  neither  steamboat  nor  railroad 
train,  other  than  an  occasional  freight,  comes  or  goes  through 
this  once  important  port.  Yet  it  is  far  from  deserted,  as  you 
will  find  in  summer  when  Main  Street  becomes  irritatingly 
"damnified."  These  are  so  obviously  Motor  Days. 

MIddletown's  name  is  peculiarly  fitting.  So  called  by  reason 
of  its  location  between  Hartford  and  Saybrook,  it  has  become 
a  sort  of  in  medias  res  where  the  present,  typified  by  the  new 
bridge  and  the  motor-clogged  Main  Street,  meet  the  past  in 
the  shape  of  those  great  mansions  of  the  Federal  period  saved 
from  demolition  by  a  fraternal  insignia  under  the  portico  or 
the  night  light  of  an  undertaker.  One  of  these  grandiose 
dwellings  not  yet  fallen  thus  Is  the  Noahdiah  Russell  house  on 
Washington  Street.  Long  may  it  stand  as  a  monument  to 
MIddletown's  vanished  splendors  and  to  the  Connecticut  "join- 
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er's"  taste  it  epitomizes;  all  too  few  of  David  Hoadley's  mas- 
terpieces survive.  The  older  Alsop  house,  near  by,  and  the 
Return  Jonathan  Meigs  house  are  interesting  only  through  as- 
sociation, the  one  with  a  Connecticut  "wit,"  the  other  with  the 
patriot.  Yet  they  too  serve  to  draw  together  past  and  present. 

So,  also,  does  Wesleyan  College.  As  a  sequel  to  that  Battle 
of  the  Books  at  Saybrook,  comes  the  story  of  Middletown's 
persistent  determination  to  have  a  college.  And  then  again, 
after  waiting  more  than  a  hundred  years,  she  was  once  more 
disappointed  when  in  1824  Hartford  bested  her  in  the  tussle 
for  Trinity,  or  Washington  College,  as  it  was  first  called. 
Turning  from  this  defeat,  MIddletown  baited  her  hook  anew 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  Captain  Partridge's  Literary,  Sci- 
entific and  Military  Academy,  for  which  buildings  were  elected 
on  the  crest  of  Mattabesett's  hill.  These  had  been  occupied 
only  four  years  when  the  Cap'n's  pretentiously  styled  institu- 
tion moved  back  to  Vermont  whence  it  had  come.  Middle- 
town  was  left  with  college  buildings,  but  no  college.  Fortu- 
nately the  Methodists  had  been  looking  for  a  site  to  open  a 
denominational  college  and  were  therefore  delighted  to  find,  in 
1830,  this  ready-made  cradle  for  Wesleyan.  Only  one  of  the 
original  structures  still  stands  in  the  collegiate  row  ranging 
through  a  century's  architectural  transitions  to  the  handsome 
new  Olin  Memorial  Library.  Wesleyan  has  grown  while  Mid- 
dletown's  shipping  declined;  but,  while  the  making  of  brass 
grommets  and  other  ship  chandlery  has  also  diminished,  there 
are  still  foundries  to  hide  the  wild  beauty  of  the  tributary  Ar- 
rowanna  over  which  we  sped  along  the  same  road  Mr.  Maxim 
found  so  deep  in  sand  about  forty  years  before. 

Even  in  a  modern  machine  on  a  smooth  ribbon  of  cement  it 
was  impossible,  after  so  many  stops  to  take  pictures  and  chat 
with  old  salts,  to  complete  this  Tidewater  loop  in  a  short  win- 
ter afternoon.  I  have  often  done  so  with  other  cousins  in  sum- 
mer, however.  In  ample  time  to  dine  at  one  of  the  rehabilitated 
old  inns  near  the  River  mouth. 

Haddam's  Victorian  atrocity,  however,  burned  some  years 
ago,  releasing  to  the  itinerant  motorist  that  lovely  River  vista 
once  exclusively  the  delight  of  piazza  promenaders.   Mother 
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of  all  those  other  Haddams,  this  one  is  a  long  Street.  That  the 
present  crowded  thoroughfare  lies  much  higher  than  the  origi- 
nal is  proved  by  a  row  of  widely  spaced  houses  of  the  squatty 
story-and-a-half  gambrel  type  peculiar  to  this  region,  which 
dot  the  long  slope  to  the  waterside.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  one 
now  vanished  from  that  row  that  David  Brainerd  was  born  in 
17 1 8,  and  his  brother  John  two  years  later.  Although  David 
was  banished  from  Yale  for  saying  he  had  no  more  religion 
than  the  chair  he  sat  on,  he  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
missionaries  to  the  Indians,  a  work  John  carried  on  after 
David,  broken  in  health,  retired  to  die  at  Northampton  in  the 
home  of  his  betrothed,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
These  two  Brainerds  were  grandsons  of  Daniel,  who  came 
alone  from  England  at  the  age  of  eight  to  become  a  bond- 
servant in  the  household  of  Governor  Wyllys  of  Hartford.  A 
custom  of  the  times,  this,  and  the  only  way  by  which  an  ambi- 
tious but  impecunious  youth  could  pay  his  passage  and  acquire 
a  competence  for  getting  a  start  in  the  new  world.  Thus  Dan- 
iel Brainerd  became  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Had- 
dam,  where  he  begot  seven  sons  and  became  the  ancestor  of  all 
in  America  by  that  name — a  sturdy  heritage  of  which  many 
prominent  men  are  justly  proud.  That  is  about  all  you  will  find 
of  interest  in  Haddam,  where  constant  traffic  destroys  the 
natural  charm.  About  a  mile  below,  however,  the  road  climbs 
smartly,  and  your  backward  glance  is  rewarded  by  one  of  those 
charming  vistas  enhanced  by  the  span  of  East  Haddam  bridge. 
The  open  country  south  of  here,  part  of  the  original  Saybrook 
grant,  was  the  property  of  George  Fenwick's  sister  Mary,  who 
married  John  Cullick,  owner  of  the  adjoining  Twenty  Mile 
Island.  After  his  death  Mary  married  Richard  Ely  and  In- 
volved these  properties  in  endless  litigation.  On  a  portion  of 
this  disputed  land  Is  a  most  amazing  mansion  to  find  standing 
alone,  profile  to  road,  its  face  with  beautiful  Palladlan  window 
turned  on  a  woodsy  lane.  Bigger  mansions  were  built  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  but  none  better  than  this  of  the  Warner 
family,  who  built  ships  down  that  woodsy  lane  by  the  westslde 
landing  of  the  Hadlyme-Chester  Ferry.  We  saw  It  from  the 
other  bank,  you  remember,  with  a  road  winding  up  past  the 
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conelike  Pattaquonunk — John  Redskin's  Turkish  Bath.  Ches- 
ter, the  village,  lies  a  bit  inland,  as  does  Deep  River,  each  upon 
a  small  tributary  which  once  provided  water  power  for  mills; 
but  there  is  little  in  either  place  to  attract  the  visitor,  who 
should  look  sharp  after  passing  through  the  latter  for  an 
inconspicuous  road  turning  off  to  the  left  of  the  teeming  high- 
way. This  byway  is  a  crooked  road,  a  narrow  road,  a  woodsy 
road  avoided  by  pace-makers;  but  in  all  the  long  length  of  the 
River  there  are  few  roads  that  hug  the  waterside  so  closely 
as  this,  which,  after  many  wanderings,  lands  you  in  Essex. 

Crowded  to  the  water's  edge,  this  huddle  of  white  houses 
Is  a  surprise.  Utterly  unlike  any  other  River  town.  It  resembles 
more  the  cramped  and  cozy  hamlets  of  Cape  Cod  or  Nan- 
tucket, a  seaport  village,  salty  and  savorful,  found  here  many 
miles  from  the  sea.  Scarcely  a  picket  fence,  scarcely  a  garden, 
and  no  dooryard  at  all  have  these  folk  who  could  shake  hands 
with  one  another  from  their  side  windows.  They  could  almost 
shake  hands  across  the  Main  Street,  and  all  because  of  the 
Yankee  "nearness"  of  Cap'n  Lay,  who,  with  Cap'n  Pratt,  was 
enjoined  by  the  Law  to  provide  along  their  mutual  boundary  a 
cart  path  to  the  Landing  Place — this  back  at  the  beginning  of 
Potapaug,  as  Essex  was  called  time  out  of  mind,  you  will  re- 
member. Well,  Cap'n  Pratt,  he  did  his  share,  right  generously, 
'spectin'  Cap'n  Lay  would  follow  his  example  and  give  the 
carts  plenty  of  room  for  passin'.  But  Cap'n  Lay,  he  wan't  built 
that  way;  lookln'  at  that  path,  he  rubbed  his  chin  an'  'lowed  as 
he  guessed  'twould  do  as  'twas.  And  nothin'  nor  nobody  ever 
did  git  to  make  him  cut  an  Inch  off'n  his  land  to  widen  It.  By  the 
time  he  was  dead  folks  had  already  built  their  houses,  and  It 
was  too  late  to  make  a  regular  Main  Street.  Cap'n  Lay's 
house,  facing  the  River,  looks  as  If  he'd  been  pretty  close- 
fisted  with  It,  too.  But  the  house  south  of  the  Landing  Is  spick 
and  span  as  a  new  pin.  This  Is  the  ancient  domicile  of  the  ship- 
building Haydens,  built  In  1766  by  the  first  Uriah  and  now  the 
home  of  the  Dauntless  Club.  The  house  on  Its  little  knoll  looks 
like  an  old  woman  on  a  stool  with  her  skirts  tucked  up  out  of 
the  wet,  and  periodically  It  Is  very  wet  here — freshets  wash  the 
doorsteps  and  drive  fishing  craft  and  pleasure  boats  into  Main 
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Street,  where  their  rudder  posts  and  bowsprits  look  more  at 
home  than  the  Little  Theater.  The  meetinghouse  sits  safely 
high,  as  though  pushed  up  by  the  crowding  houses  of  old  sea 
cap'ns,  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  set  down  every  which  way 
as  though  Mother  Saybrook,  to  whose  apron  strings  Pota- 
paug  was  so  long  tied,  had  been  very  short  of  house  room. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  Essex  has  retained  so  much  flavor; 
there  was  no  chance  for  evaporation.  Being  unable  to  buy  any 
more  old  houses  in  Lyme,  late  joiners  of  the  River's  art  colony 
have  crossed  to  Essex,  with  subsequent  rise  In  property  valua- 
tions. It's  fashionable  to  be  "quaint"  nowadays,  and  hang  the 
expense,  either  of  cash  or  comfort,  if  you  can  hang  your  hat  In 
a  house  where  a  sea  cap'n  used  to  hang  his  when  he  was  "to 
hum." 

Cap'n  Hen  Champlin  used  to  hang  his  hat  In  Essex,  when 
he  went  off  as  master  of  some  of  them  ships  of  the  London 
Packet  Line.  He  cap'ned  nigh  onto  a  dozen  and  never  lost  a 
one!  Cap'n  Hen  was  born  In  1786,  so  you  can  figure  for  your- 
self when  he  was  packetin'.  And  there  was  more  cap'ns  here 
than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at,  'tween  him  and  cap'n  Bill  Urqu- 
hart,  who  was  master  of  the  American  Eagle  about  a  century 
later.  Bill,  he  was  always  rescuin'  somebody,  seems  like.  Take 
that  time  he  seen  from  the  bridge  of  the  Trimoiintain  a  craft 
gun'ls  under,  and  hove  to  and  give  'em  a  hail.  'Twas  the  Lock 
Em,  like  to  sink  with  the  crew  of  a  French  steamer  she'd  got 
aboard.  So  what  did  Bill  do  but  hev  a  breeches  buoy  rigged 
and  take  off  every  man-jack  of  'em  and  land  'em  In  Cardiff  safe 
and  sound.  They  give  him  a  silver  teapot  for  that  job,  along 
with  a  silver  cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl  big  enough  to  hold  a 
hull  milkin'  and  a  sloop's  cargo.  Then,  when  he  was  cap'n  of 
the  Isaac  Webh,  he  rescued  some  British  tars  off'n  another 
sinkin'  vessel  and  carried  'em  to  Liverpool.  They  give  Bill  a 
silver  tooth  mug  for  that.  Mighty  lucky  he  quit  the  rescue 
business  'bout  then,  or  he  wouldn't  hev  had  a  free  spot  on  his 

mantelpiece  to  set  down  a  pipe.  Then  there  was  cap'n . 

What,  not  goln'  ?  And  I  ain't  got  round  to  tellin'  ye  about 
Essex  fishin'.  Why,  they  used  to  catch  such  hauls  here  that  you 
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couldn't  smell  the  posies  in  the  gardens  for  the  fish  . 

Shad,  now . 

But  back  in  Saybrook,  perhaps  in  its  oldest  Inn,  you  will 
find  Connecticut  River  shad  on  the  dinner  menu,  provided  it's 
in  season.  And  if  you  have  never  tasted  Connecticut  River 
shad  fresh  from  the  water,  you  don't  know  what  fish  is.  Roe, 
too.  They  used  to  throw  that  away,  but  nowadays  a  cook  who 
did  so  would  lose  his  job.  And  as  you  sit  smoking  on  the 
veranda  after  the  meal,  reliving  the  day  just  past,  you  will 
suddenly  realize  that,  for  all  its  scenic  beauty,  something  is 
lacking  on  this  stretch  of  River.  Then  you  will  notice  that  al- 
though the  tide  is  coming  in,  it  brings  no  ships  over  the  bar. 
This  ship-created  and  ship-creating  land  has  stood  still  since 
ships  ceased  to  make  port  here.  Even  the  flashing  motors  do 
not  make  it  move;  they  only  move  through.  Yet  they  have 
done  this :  they  have  made  here,  not  so  much  a  summer  play- 
ground as  a  place  where  folks  who  need  not  toil  may  live  amid 
the  grace  and  leisure  of  a  slower  age  without  sacrificing  too 
many  of  the  comforts  of  the  modern.  Speed  has  Its  compensa- 
tions, after  all. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

Tale  of  Three  Cities 

THOSE  contenders  for  first  honors  on  the  River,  Weth- 
ersfield,  Windsor,  and  Hartford,  have  at  last  settled 
the  question  of  precedence  by  becoming,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  one  city — Hartford.  About  all  that  remains 
rural  is  that  former  portion  of  Wethersfield  called  Rocky  Hill, 
whence  Timothy  Dwight  expatiated  on  the  "magnificent  pros- 
pect." Unless  he  climbed  the  square  tower  of  the  new  meeting- 
house, built  in  1808,  it  seems  incredible  that  he  could  have  seen 
either  Lyme  or  Mt.  Tom  with  the  naked  eye — or  even  with  a 
spyglass.  But  then,  they  had  vision  in  those  days.  Else  where 
would  we  be  now? 

An  easier  question  to  answer  is:  "Where's  the  Ferry?" 
For  a  sign  points  toward  that  spot  where  Governor  Andros, 
crossing  from  Glastonbury,  was  met  by  a  troop  of  horse  and 
accompanied  back  to  Hartford  and  the  historic  "lobbying" 
whereby  he  did  not  get  the  precious  Charter. 

At  the  outset  of  this  loop  journey,  the  current  cousin — a 
near  cousin — suggested  we  should  not  start  with  the  ferry,  but 
reserve  that  experience  for  the  return.  Neither  did  we  enter 
Wethersfield  by  the  old  road  Andros  traveled,  but  by  a  new 
one  named,  we  were  pleased  to  note,  Silas  Deane  Highway. 
This  christening  of  a  stretch  of  busy  post  road  after  some  local 
hero  is  most  praiseworthy.  The  choice  here,  where  thousands 
pass,  Is  particularly  commendable  because  Silas  Deane  during 
his  lifetime  was  bitterly  and  falsely  accused  of  defrauding  the 
new  United  States  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  paying  out  of 
his  own  pocket  his  expenses  as  envoy  to  France,  and  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  interesting  Lafayette  to  the  end  that  all 
those  blue  and  white  troopers  arrived  on  these  shores.  Weth- 
ersfield Is  the  place  to  recall  both  circumstances  :  the  reason  why 
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Silas  Deane  is  not  resting  in  the  ancientest  burying  ground  and 
the  excitement  of  the  French  officers'  visit,  for  the  Deane 
House  is  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Webb  House  where  Wash- 
ington conferred  with  the  French  staff — and  slept  I  Those  mo- 
mentous days  and  nights  come  vividly  before  the  eye  of  the 
mind  when  you  stand  in  the  Yorktown  Parlor,  so  called  because 
here  was  planned  the  campaign  resulting  in  Cornwallis'  sur- 
render, and  in  the  Best  Bedroom,  where  the  walls  retain  the 
same  paper  that  met  General  George's  gaze  when  he  awoke. 

Across  the  way  is  a  handsomer  domicile  than  either  of 
these,  and  more  truly  pertinent  to  the  River  story  since  it  was 
built  and  lived  in  by  that  Deming  family  which  for  so  many 
generations  built  ships  on  Wethersfield  Cove.  I  tried  to  photo- 
graph this  house  on  a  sweltering  summer  day  when  the  con- 
stant flashing  by  of  motors  foiled  my  purpose.  I  made  a  second 
attempt  on  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  January,  but  as  the  Deming 
House  has  become  a  bank,  motors  kept  arriving  and  departing 
with  such  frequency  that  I  gave  up  in  despair  and  compromised 
by  standing  on  its  doorstep  to  take  a  snap  of  the  meetinghouse, 
built  in  1 76 1.  This  wasn't  too  disappointing,  since  summer 
clothes  those  tall  elms  too  thickly  for  even  a  glimpse  of  that 
delicate  spire.  Despite  urban  changes,  Wethersfield  cherishes 
many  reminders  of  antiquity  in  the  way  of  delightful  old  door- 
ways which,  on  that  January  Day,  were  still  decorated  with 
wreaths  and  garlands  like  so  many  models  for  Christmas 
cards.  What  is  most  conspicuously  absent  here  is  the  River; 
the  Cove  has  become  a  sort  of  salt-water  lake,  but  the  River 
has  departed  to  make  for  itself  a  new  channel  far  to  the  east- 
ward. If  Sarah  Saltonstall  were  to  come  up  It  today,  instead  of 
in  1775,  to  marry  Daniel  Buck,  she  could  not  sail  directly  to 
her  new  doorstep  as  she  did  then,  but  would  have  quite  a  motor 
ride  from  whatever  landing  place  is  now  available. 

There  is,  however,  still  available  the  same  variety  of  trans- 
portation which  saved  Hiram  Maxim  and  his  friends  in  1897; 
you  can,  if  necessary,  ride  into  Hartford  on  a  trolley.  We 
poked  along  behind  one  that  summer  morning,  catching 
glimpses,  between  apartment  houses,  of  wide  pocconocks  and 
the  grove  of  tall  chimneys  sprouting  from  the  electric  light 
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plant  on  the  Point  where  the  Dutch  built  their  hopeless  House 
of  Hope.  Where  Wethersfield  ends  and  Hartford  begins  can 
only  be  ascertained  from  taxpayers.  And  if  Hartford  resi- 
dents pay  more,  it's  worth  it;  the  capital  of  Connecticut  is  a 
beautiful  city. 

Although  the  executive  offices  are  housed  in  a  pseudo- 
French  chateau,  at  least  its  setting  is  finer  than  any  of  the  pep- 
per-potted relics  of  Touraine  which  inspired  it.  Under  these 
Connecticut  pepper-pots  the  House  and  Senate  gathered  on 
January  13,  1939,  to  commemorate  the  three-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Fundamental  Orders,  those  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Founding  Fathers  for  governing  this  first 
colony  by  "the  River  of  Connectecotte,"  as  it  was  then  spelled. 
During  the  brief  exercises  the  latest  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  gave 
the  Fundamental  Orders  credit  for  being  "the  first  formal  and 
established  expression  of  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people";  and  as  such  undoubtedly  "the  foundation  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  this  country."  To  which  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  added  a  reminder  that 
"for  three  hundred  years  the  government  of  Connecticut  has 
continued  with  no  change  in  Its  essence  and  very  little  In  Its 
form." 

They  started  something,  didn't  they,  those  "worthy  and 
learned  and  genteel  persons"  who  came  "to  be  burled  alive" 
on  the  banks  of  the  River?  Should  the  commiserating  Cotton 
Mather  reappear  today,  he  would  realize  that.  Instead  of  inter- 
ment, the  birth  of  something  amazingly  strong  and  enduring 
took  place  on  the  shores  of  the  "Connectecotte."  It  was  nur- 
tured on  the  ground  where  the  old  State  House  stands,  not 
here  with  the  new,  for  Capitol  Hill  was  the  birthplace  of  an- 
other much-desired  Hartford  infant,  although  she  had  to  wait 
for  over  a  hundred  years  for  a  college  after  losing  Yale  to 
New  Haven.  In  1824,  however,  Washington  College  was 
opened  on  this  hill  In  two  buildings  named  for  Connecticut's 
first  Episcopal  prelates.  Bishop  Seabury  having  been  imported 
ready-made,  while  his  successor,  Bishop  Jarvis,  was  a  home- 
grown article.  Within  two  decades  the  name  of  the  institution 
had  been  changed  to  Trinity;  and  when,  in  1872,  Its  site  was 
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desired  for  this  capitol  building  the  college  moved  out  to  an 
abandoned  quarry  location  from  which  its  Gothic  buildings 
now  look  down  on  Rocky  Ridge  Park,  the  widening  expanse  of 
Hartford,  and  the  River.  It  seems  the  ideal  spot  for  an  insti- 
tution of  learning — remote  from  the  city's  noise  and  confusion, 
yet  adjacent  to  all  metropolitan  advantages.  This  removal 
made  two  things  possible :  the  locating  of  the  State  House  near 
the  railroad  station,  a  great  convenience  for  present  constitu- 
ents with  an  ax  to  grind,  and  the  inclusion  in  the  capitol 
grounds  of  that  Little  River  which  had  turned  the  wheels  to 
grind  the  first  constituents'  corn. 

An  Innocent  stream  this  looks  as  it  winds  between  flower 
beds,  but  when  Ol'  Ma  goes  on  a  rampage,  even  this  docile 
child  acts  up :  wrecks  horticulturists'  masterpieces,  invades  the 
highway,  the  railroad  station,  and  even  the  swank  hotel  lobby, 
routing  the  lobbyists  from  their  lobster.  During  the  flood  of 
1936,  when  the  water  reached  an  all-time  high  level,  rowboats 
were  requisitioned  to  take  guests  out  of  the  second-story  win- 
dows of  this  hostelry.  All  the  public  buildings  were  turned  into 
barracks  for  the  latest  emigrants — about  the  only  folks  who 
persist  in  living  down  on  the  pocconock  where  Ol'  Ma  swamped 
the  electric  light  company,  leaving  the  capital  city  in  very 
damp  darkness.  Profiteers  charged  a  dollar  each  for  2-for-5 
candles,  while  the  scions  of  Hartford's  first  emigrants  rolled 
up  their  trousers  and  tucked  up  their  skirts  and  waded  into  re- 
lief problems  with  the  same  vigor  their  ancestors  had  shown  in 
dealing  with  earlier  and  less  disastrous  floods.  Since  then  the 
levees  have  been  raised;  and,  as  these  held  firm  through  the 
1938  flood  and  hurricane,  Hartford  has  no  reason  to  fear  a 
repetition  of  that  very  wet  and  raw  experience. 

All  this  Is  quite  recent  history.  Of  its  early  days  Hartford 
retains  few  visible  relics — only  the  two  beautiful  meeting- 
houses of  the  Federal  period  and  that  treasure  of  treasures, 
the  colonial  State  House,  now  the  City  Hall.  Timothy  Dwight 
on  his  1 8 10  journey  must  have  entered  Its  door,  closed  four 
years  later  on  the  secrets  of  that  odorous  Convention,  and 
climbed  the  graciously  curving  stair,  else  he  could  never  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  precious  Mt.  Tom.  Even  his  remark- 
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able  far-sightedness  could  perceive  no  such  distant  peak  from 
that  vantage  point  today,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  vantage  point — skyscrapers  hem  it  In.  How- 
ever, from  the  tower  of  the  neighboring  insurance  building,  it- 
self a  fine  architectural  specimen,  if  you  collect  skyscrapers, 
practically  all  this  busy  reach  is  visible.  No  one  needs  to  be 
told  that  Hartford  has  become  the  Insurance  City — so-called 
"art  calendars"  on  every  kitchen  wall  publish  that  fact  to  the 
nation.  But  what  everybody  doesn't  know  is  that  before  a 
single  Insurance  company  existed  anywhere,  a  Hartford  man 
wrote  what  are  now  called  "policies"  on  all  foreign-bound  com- 
merce out  of  the  River.  He  was  Major  Caldwell,  owner  of  the 
Amphion  and  the  Glenthorne,  corn  and  flour  carriers  to  Cadiz 
and  Lisbon  after  the  Revolution.  A  great  deal  of  money  was 
made  In  both  ventures  until  the  War  of  18 12,  when  so  many 
merchantmen  were  taken  or  destroyed  that  the  whole  Caldwell 
fortune  was  swept  away. 

Among  the  Hartford  fortunes  made  in  the  West  India 
Trade  and  weathering  all  vicissitudes  was  that  founded  by 
Nathan  and  Junius  Morgan,  descendants  of  that  early  Spring- 
field businessman.  Miles  Morgan,  one  of  whom  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan,  born  In  Hartford,  a  combination 
of  events  commemorated  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  housing  a 
choice  collection  of  objets  d'art.  Its  classic  columns  stand  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  battlemented  mansion  of  another  Hartford 
benefactor,  Colonel  Wadsworth,  from  whose  English  castle  a 
knight  in  armor  might  be  expected  to  dash  at  any  moment, 
crying:  "Up  with  the  drawbridge!  The  enemy  comes!"  For 
an  army  is  constantly  advancing  on  this  stronghold.  But  the 
loot  sought  is  the  treasure  of  knowledge,  since  the  Colonel's 
Athenaeum  Is  become  the  Public  Library;  and,  while  there  is 
no  drawbridge,  one  Is  badly  needed  to  carry  this  army  safely 
across  the  wide  moat  of  Main  Street  and  the  hazards  of  traffic. 

For  today  this  Is  the  center  of  business,  not  the  River  bank 
where  men  once  hawked  their  wares  from  a  deck.  There  is  no 
purpose  in  seeking  the  River  unless  for  the  old  riddle  reason 
for  a  chicken's  crossing  of  the  road — to  get  on  the  other  side — 
since  the  bridge  parapets  are  so  high  they  might  be  those  of  a 
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baseball  field  for  all  the  motorist  can  tell.  You  cannot  see  the 
River,  and  if  you  could  no  beauty  of  scene  would  meet  your 
eye,  nor  romance  of  trade ;  for  the  only  vessels  docking  now  are 
tugs,  tankers,  and  coal  barges.  No  picturesque  crowds  await 
the  daily  steamboat;  as  an  artery  of  commerce  the  River's  day 
Is  done.  But  it  was  a  great  day,  and  in  appreciation  of  the 
steamboat's  part  In  It  there  Is  a  commemorative  tablet  to  John 
Fitch  on  the  wall  of  the  State  House.  Morey  and  his  contri- 
bution, however,  have  been  forgotten,  although  he  too  was 
born  beside  the  Connecticut,  and  furthermore  conducted  his 
successful  experiments  on  this  same  River. 

But  all  this  is  far  from  conveying  a  true  Impression  of  mod- 
ern Hartford.  Nor  can  this  be  done  by  descriptions  of  her  fine 
residential  sections  or  columns  of  vital  statistics,  although 
Hartford  Is,  above  all,  a  very  vital  city.  Indeed,  that  sense  of 
vitality,  of  something  strong  and  pulsing  under  what  Is  visible, 
Is  Its  most  outstanding  characteristic.  One  would  like  to  believe 
that  this  Is  owing  to  a  preponderance  of  the  sturdy  old  stock 
among  the  164,000  population,  although  statistics  on  that 
point  might  knock  the  pleasing  theory  in  the  head;  while  Hart- 
ford Is  by  no  means  the  "foreign"  city  that  Bridgeport  has  be- 
come, and  New  Haven  Is  verging  toward,  the  faces  on  the 
streets  are  not  all  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  In  18 10  the  way  from  Hartford  to  Windsor  passed 
through  a  continuous  village,  what  would  Timothy  Dwight 
think  of  It  today?  And  what  would  be  the  thoughts  of  his 
friend  Oliver  Ellsworth  were  he  to  encounter  that  procession 
of  motors  conveying  Hartford  businessmen  between  their 
homes  and  offices  over  the  six  miles  he  tramped  daily  "for  ex- 
ercise"? Before  reaching  the  center  of  Windsor  one  turns 
toward  the  River  for  a  glimpse  of  that  "Island"  where  Wil- 
liam Holmes  hastily  set  up  his  ready-cut  Cape  Cod  house  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.  After  the  Plymouth  Company  sold 
out  Its  interests  here,  Joseph  Loomis  came  In  1639  with  wife 
and  eight  adult  children  and  built  a  house  which,  with  later  ad- 
ditions, stands  surrounded  by  the  Georgian  dormitories  and 
classrooms  of  the  secondary  school  for  boys  which  perpetuates 
the  family  name.    This  grassy  pocconock  Is  frequently  sur- 
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rounded  by  water  when  OF  Ma  goes  on  a  spree,  although  she 
really  does  not  get  much  drunker  than  the  Farmington.  This 
"Rivulet,"  winding  through  Its  ravine  on  a  summer  day,  would 
never  be  recognized  when,  after  protracted  rains.  It  rises  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  anclentest  of  all  Connecticut's  anclentest 
burying  grounds.  Even  In  1936  this  sacred  spot  was  not  in- 
vaded, nor  did  those  all-tlme-high  flood  waters  reach  the  meet- 
inghouse on  the  northern  bank,  the  Wolcott  Place  on  the  south- 
ern, or  Inundate  either  of  the  two  Greens.  It  seems  selfish  of 
Windsor  to  keep  two  of  these  traditional  commons  while  so 
many  River  towns  have  none,  but  Greens  cannot  be  taken  down 
and  set  up  elsewhere,  as  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  do  with 
superfluous  old  houses.  Nor  Is  either  Windsor  Green  looked 
upon  as  superfluous,  but  rather  as  a  reminder  that  this  earliest, 
or  next  to  earliest.  River  settlement  was  made  by  two  warring 
factions,  the  "Dorchester  People"  and  the  Stiles  Party,  whose 
conflicting  claims  to  the  Metianuck  pocconock  were  eventually 
compromised  without  being  coalesced.  Three  hundred  years 
have  expunged  all  bitterness,  but  the  two  Greens  remain, — 
memorials  to  the  New  England  Die-hard.  The  southern,  and 
more  spacious,  is  where  you  "trade,"  visit  the  Library,  and,  if 
you  are  an  Episcopalian,  go  to  church.  If  you  are  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  you  must  cross  the  Farmington  to  the  smaller,  and 
quainter,  Green,  called  the  Pallsado  as  It  was  when  surrounded 
with  wooden  stockades.  Behind  that  Puritan  meetinghouse  lies 
the  anclentest,  anclentest  burying  ground  where  both  factions 
lie  peacefully  side  by  side. 

The  tall  gambrel-roofed  mansion  of  the  Chaffees  and  Its 
neighbor,  the  white  and  spreading  Hooker  house,  are  re- 
minders that  Windsor  was  once  a  teeming  port  with  long  lines 
of  oxcarts  churning  the  mud  toward  the  Landing;  but  the 
River's  importance  is  very  difficult  to  visuahze  here  where 
trade  declined  much  earlier  than  in  those  towns  lying  nearer  the 
Sound.  Forging  north  from  the  Pallsado  you  pass  through 
fields  of  tobacco  protected  from  hail,  and  too  much  sun,  with 
what  might  be  taken  for  miles  of  mosquito  bars  such  as  tropical 
folk  drape  over  their  bedsteads.  Crouching  amid  these  seas  of 
netting,  the  vast  black  drying  sheds  look  like  the  dinosaurs  who 
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once  walked  this  valley  and  left  their  tracks  embedded  in  the 
sandstone  ledges  further  north.  Indeed,  after  the  1938  hurri- 
cane had  blown  many  of  them  flat,  the  wreckage  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  the  skeletons  of  these  prehistoric  monsters 
as  reconstructed  in  museums. 

The  way  through  these  fields  is  uninteresting  but  for  recol- 
lections of  those  who  have  passed — nearly  all  the  great  men 
of  our  beginnings,  including  Washington,  who  stopped  to  call 
on  Oliver  Ellsworth  at  Elmwood.  The  house  is  still  there 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  River,  preserved  by  the  Connecti- 
cut "Daughters"  as  much  as  possible  as  it  was  in  the  great 
jurist's  day.  Near  by  is  the  site  of  the  first  ferry  established 
anywhere  on  the  Connecticut,  when  in  1641  the  General  Court 
directed  the  town  of  Windsor  to  supply  a  boat  to  "attend  the 
River,"  with  the  right  to  charge  threepence  for  passage  of  a 
single  person,  tuppence  each  for  parties,  and  twelve  pence  for 
every  horse,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  considerable  traf- 
fic to  and  fro  over  the  old  Bay  Path  and  its  Riverside  continu- 
ance, the  Podunk  Trail,  which  we  would  follow  in  coming  back 
downstream.  By  1642  this  ferry  is  indicated  on  a  map  as  "Bis- 
sell's,"  a  family  which  had  a  home  here  on  the  west  shore.  As 
there  is  no  longer  a  ferry,  you  must  go  on  at  least  as  far  as 
Windsor  Locks,  the  entrance  to  the  canal  of  1829,  as  the  name 
implies.  Here  a  settlement  grew  up  to  cater  to  the  needs  of 
travelers  and  canal  men,  and  here  the  canal  remains  to  turn  the 
turbines  of  the  long  row  of  factories  strung  between  it  and  the 
River.  The  picturesque  canal  boats  with  their  stovepipe-hatted 
and  carpet-bagged  "traveling  gentlemen"  are  entirely  forgot- 
ten, and  the  only  craft  making  use  of  the  waterway  now  is  an 
occasional  canoe  whose  paddler's  easy  circumambulation  of  the 
rapids  would  make  John  Redskin  turn  green  with  envy. 

In  fact  those  temper-trying  rapids  themselves  have  under- 
gone so  many  "improvements"  as  to  make  one  wonder  what  all 
the  fuss  was  about.  In  those  brief  and  glamorous  days  when 
steamboats  plied  between  Hartford  and  Springfield  by  way  of 
this  canal,  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  boats  was  so  tedious 
a  business  that  passengers  were  wont  to  saunter  along  the  tow- 
path,  the  bewhiskered  gallants  making  poor  work  of  holding 
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the  ladies'  doll-sized  parasols  between  the  sun  and  those 
famous  "dazzling  complexions." 

One  of  my  own  trips  over  this  ground  was,  I  think,  as  mad 
a  journey  as  was  ever  made  in  a  public  limousine  crowded  to 
capacity  and  so  top-heavy  with  baggage  that,  as  the  driver  en- 
deavored to  keep  his  schedule,  we  careened  over  the  road  as 
wildly  as  ever  canoe  through  Swift  Water.  Fortunately  I  had 
visited  Suffield  both  before  and  since,  or  my  impressions  would 
scarcely  be  worth  passing  on.  Perhaps  they  are  not  anyway, 
for  the  attractions  of  the  old  white  houses  were,  for  me,  ob- 
scured by  the  loveliness  of  their  gardens,  this  being  one  of 
those  places  where  the  dweller  in  the  family  mansion  is  not 
obliged  to  subsist  on  his  own  beets  and  cabbages,  but  may  di- 
vert his  inherited  taste  for  the  soil  into  rose  growing,  assisting 
the  ancient  wisteria  and  trumpet  vine  to  more  ambitious 
heights,  and  saving  the  seed  of  his  marigolds,  larkspur,  and 
portulaca.  Maybe  you  could  buy  gasoline  here,  but  a  hot  dog 
stand  would  never  be  tolerated. 

Plenty  of  such  blemishes  are  to  be  found  a  few  miles  north, 
for  venders  of  this  and  that  have  lined  the  way  with  every  con- 
ceivable architectural  abortion.  Were  a  prize  offered  for  the 
world's  worst,  we  decided  it  would  be  awarded  that  giant  ice- 
cream freezer  whose  mammoth  crank,  turned  by  electricity, 
makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  look  like  a  windmill !  Can 
this  be  with  the  vain  idea  of  re-creating  the  Dutch  atmosphere 
formerly  imparted  to  this  pocconock  by  the  red  and  white 
Pynchon  cattle?  These  signs  of  modern  taste  In  refreshment 
are  a  warning  that  you  approach  Springfield,  or  rather  West 
Springfield.  Time  was  when  this  portion  of  the  Pynchon  tract 
outdistanced  the  eastern  in  population.  But  times  have  changed. 
Only  in  autumn  when  folks  from  all  over  New  England  gather 
here  for  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  does  the  traflic  on  this 
side  of  the  River  become  as  "damnified"  as  on  the  other.  The 
permanent  buildings  of  this  outslzed  "Fair"  located  on  West- 
field  River  Include  an  authentic  reproduction  of  an  old  New 
England  village — Green,  white  houses,  spired  meetinghouse, 
and  all. 

West   Springfield,   however,   has  a  genuine  old  meeting- 
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house,  unchanged  to  outward  view  since  1802,  when  it  was 
anchored  securely  to  the  top  of  Orthodox  Hill.  As  our  car 
climbed  the  short  but  winding  steep,  our  attention  was  deflected 
from  this  relic  by  the  truck  ahead  until  we  were  up  and  over.  It 
was  worth  while  turning  back  for  closer  examination  of  this 
structure.  Not  for  its  beauty — there  are  more  beautiful  old 
meetinghouses — but  for  its  size,  its  status  quo  and  likeness  to 
another  which  urban  Springfielders  across  the  River  replaced 
during  the  later  Federal  period.  Time  was  well  spent  in  un- 
earthing the  sexton  and  prevailing  upon  him  to  let  us  climb 
that  high  spire  for  a  spectacle  of  this  wide  and  busy  valley, 
even  though  the  Massachusetts  reach  is  not  notable  for 
beauty.  We  were  in  the  manufacturing  center  one  might  have 
expected  to  find  nearer  the  sea  instead  of  those  lovely  old- 
world  villages.  Why  are  these  great  mills  so  far  inland? 
Because  the  swift  tributaries,  the  Westfield  and  the  Chicopee, 
and  the  headlong  rush  of  the  River  itself  just  above  here 
furnish  unlimited  water  power. 

This  fact,  however,  was  not  realized  at  the  time  Pynchon 
was  selling  off  townsites;  for,  while  a  brook  was  eagerly 
sought  for  the  turning  of  grist  and  fulling  mills,  the  tremen- 
dous force  of  the  River,  which  drops  nearly  sixty  feet  between 
that  break  in  the  hills  and  Springfield,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
liability,  not  an  asset;  no  man  yet  dreamed  of  harnessing  so 
mighty  a  power  to  his  puny  tools.  This  West  Springfield  tract 
stretched  north  into  a  wilderness  where  no  white  man  lived 
until  1745,  when  an  Irish  family  named  Riley,  drawn  by  an 
unappropriated  brook,  settled  beside  it  in  what,  for  that  rea- 
son, came  to  be  called  Ireland  Parish.  About  the  same  time 
Colonel  E.  H.  Ball  and  five  or  six  other  Indian  fighters  were 
given  grants  here  and  moved  in,  but  for  eighty  years  there  was 
little  further  increase  In  population. 

The  first  canal,  we  recalled,  was  built  not  with  the  Idea  of 
using  the  power,  but  merely  to  carry  boats  around  those  nui- 
sances the  rapids,  and  while  this  new  business  attracted  the 
necessary  workers  and  fishermen  In  season,  no  further  attempt 
to  make  use  of  the  water  was  considered  until,  sometime  before 
1830,  the  first  Hampton  mill  ventured  to  try  the  experiment 
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of  locating  beside  the  existing  canal  and  hooking  up  Its  flow 
to  four  thousand  spindles.  This  evidently  encouraged  the 
forming  of  the  South  Hadley  Falls  Company  and  the 
experiment  In  "damnifying"  the  River — not  entirely,  but  with 
a  wing  dam  pushed  out  at  an  angle,  like  a  tentative  finger,  to 
deflect  more  water  Into  the  existing  canal  and  consequent 
swifter  flow.  This  brought  about  the  unlooked-for  result  of 
backing  up  the  River  over  the  Northampton  pocconock,  rais- 
ing a  cry  of  protest  from  the  farmers  thus  drowned  out. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  wing  dam,  and  the  water  subsided, 
but  left  behind  potholes  and  ponds  of  stagnant  water  to  beget 
a  fine  fever  epidemic  among  the  unfortunate  residents.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  popularity  of  the  South  Hadley  Falls  Company 
was  not  augmented;  no  other  mills  sprang  up  beside  the  canal, 
and  the  enterprise  went  bankrupt,  like  so  many  sanguine  ven- 
tures begun  before  the  time  was  ripe.  Not  until  1859  did  the 
Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  take  over  the  frozen  assets 
of  the  older  firm  and  push  forward  the  building  of  what  they 
hoped  would  become  a  great  Industrial  center.  In  addition  to 
the  original  canal,  designed  only  to  carry  boats,  two  more  were 
built  across  the  nonotuck  on  successively  higher  levels,  bringing 
abundant  soft  water  to  the  very  doors  of  the  still-nebulous 
plants.  Since  soft  water  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of 
paper-making,  and  another  is  wood,  quantities  of  which  had 
been  passing  this  point  for  years,  Holyoke  soon  became  the 
center  of  that  Industry.  When  the  forests  had  nearly  all  been 
devoured,  man  In  his  cleverness  invented  ways  of  using  rags 
and  other  materials  for  paper,  and  so  the  great  Industry  goes 
on.  With  the  birth  and  prodigious  growth  of  electricity  as 
energy,  the  God-given  power  of  the  falls  was  easily  harnessed 
to  dynamos,  and  Holyoke's  unique  situation  continued  to 
attract  other  kinds  of  manufactures  to  whom  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  soft  water  are  requisite — textiles  of  many  kinds  and 
metal  goods,  details  of  the  making  of  which  must  be  left  to 
commercial  literature  along  with  data  on  kilowatts,  generators, 
and  all  the  technical  intricacies  of  a  business  It  would  be  as 
presumptuous  of  me  to  write  about  as  the  care  and  feeding  of 
Infants  for  a  Senatorial  Committee. 
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Yet,  while  the  layman  overlooks  in  Holyoke  many  things 
supremely  interesting  and  important  to  the  executive  and  the 
engineer,  he  may  see  something  they  do  not — the  weird  picture 
made  by  those  long  ranks  of  brick  buildings,  all  in  reds  varying 
from  bright  vermilion  through  faded  pink  to  smoke-smudged 
terra  cotta,  pierced  by  millions  of  windows,  the  two  fabrics, 
glass  and  clay,  blended  into  one  shimmering  reflection  In  the 
canals.  It  is  a  picture  lacking  in  surface  beauty,  but  possessing 
something  more  powerful  as  the  symbol  of  what  the  marriage 
of  natural  and  human  energies  can  produce  in  the  deeper 
beauty  of  utility. 

These  mills  have  brought  a  polyglot  population,  with 
French  Canadian  predominating,  a  strange  mixture  of  bloods 
to  fuse  the  life  of  a  new  race  here  beside  the  falls  where  the 
old  one  was  brought  in  death — nearly  all  large  aboriginal  bury- 
ing grounds  have  been  found  close  to  some  swift  water,  and 
during  the  general  upheaval  here  In  1 869,  when  many  factories 
were  in  course  of  construction,  twenty  Indian  grave  sites  were 
discovered  containing  skeletons  of  braves,  medicine  men,  san- 
nups,  squaws,  and  papooses — all  buried  In  sitting  positions, 
the  status  of  the  males  determined  by  their  personal  effects. 
Now  there  had  never  been  any  permanent  Indian  wetuom 
village  at  this  point;  a  hoccanum,  but  not  a  place  for  tarrying. 
Why  did  the  redskins  make  so  great  an  exertion  to  bring  their 
dead  here  to  rest  within  sound  of  the  falls?  Did  they  think 
that  In  the  voice  of  those  waters  spoke  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
was  the  spray  to  them  the  very  breath  of  Klethan?  Who  can 
say? 

The  question  troubled  us  as  we  crossed  the  Wllllmansett 
Bridge.  Ghosts  of  redskins  and  pioneers,  ghosts  of  rlvermen 
and  loggers  killed  In  that  white  smother  came  crowding; 
ghosts  of  fishermen  spearing  salmon  below  the  rapids,  ghosts 
of  canal  men  and  steamboat  cap'ns — all  as  dead  as  the  Indian. 
A  shaking  of  the  earth,  a  noise  as  of  uneasy  gods  below 
ground;  along  the  shore  rumbled  a  long  train  of  freight  cars 
loaded  with  the  fruits  of  the  Holyoke  mills.  Railroad  days 
are  not  dead  yet.  The  bridge  we  were  on  vibrated,  and  a  huge 
motor  truck  shot  past.  No,  railroad  days  are  not  over,  but  Is 
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it  not  already  the  twilight  of  these  later  River  gods?  Eras  in 
transportation  come  and  go,  but  the  Connecticut  River  goes  on 
forever. 

The  deafening  noise  of  her  going  followed  us  across  the 
bridge  and  on  into  the  town  of  Willimansett.  When  Japhet 
Chapin  first  turned  the  sod  here  in  1720  this  was  a  remote  and 
lonely  spot.  Gradually  other  farmers  came,  but  the  rural  com- 
munity grew  slowly  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  when 
rapid  strides  in  manufacturing  methods  turned  men's  eyes 
from  the  fields  to  spindles.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  for 
Henry  Chapin's  original  two  hundred  acres  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chicopee,  whose  "rapidity,"  remarked  by  Timothy  Dwight 
in  1 8 10,  is  responsible  for  changing  this  place,  where  he  was 
"struck  with  a  forcible  impression  of  solitude,"  into  a  busy 
manufacturing  district  not  separated  from  Mother  Spring- 
field's apron  strings  until  1848. 

Now  the  parent  city  has  spread  her  skirts  so  widely  that 
the  town  of  Chicopee  becomes  part  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
Neither  William  Pynchon,  his  son  John,  nor  his  son-in-law, 
Elizur  Holyoke,  Deacon  Chapin,  nor  Miles  Morgan  would 
know  the  plantation  they  started,  although  possibly  the  Deacon 
would  recognize  himself  in  that  statue  setting  sail  in  a  vast 
Puritan  cloak,  or  Miles  might  see  his  own  face,  figure,  and 
fustian  reproduced  in  another  bronze.  And  then  again  they 
might  not,  for  neither  Saint-Gaudens  nor  the  other  sculptor 
had  more  than  imagination  to  go  by.  Had  they  returned  by 
18 13,  however,  the  "Mighties"  would  have  felt  less  strange  on 
seeing  the  old  Fort  still  intact.  Built  by  the  Pynchons  in  1659 
in  the  traditional  English  manner — a  heavy  timbered  frame- 
work filled  in  with  bricks  brought  from  the  first  kiln  at  North- 
ampton, this  was  the  fortified  mansion  which  protected  the 
Springfielders  when  all  the  rest  of  the  town  was  burned  sixteen 
years  later.  That  it  should  have  stood  for  a  century  and  three 
quarters,  and  then  have  been  pulled  down,  is  a  matter  for  deep 
regret,  for  although  old  England  cherishes  similar  architec- 
tural treasures  of  greater  antiquity,  there  is  not  a  single 
specimen  existing  in  these  United  States. 

At  the  time  the  Old  Fort  was  torn  down,  Springfield  eyes 
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were  turned,  not  backward,  but  forward  hopefully  toward  a 
new  era  of  growth.  The  population  was  less  than  four  thou- 
sand in  1820,  but  in  the  following  decade  it  tripled;  and  with 
expanding  railroad  importance  the  town  became  a  center  of 
this  new  means  of  transportation.  To  the  railroads,  then, 
rather  than  to  the  River,  the  primary  cause  for  her  location 
here,  Springfield  owes  her  position  as  clearinghouse  for  the 
whole  Smile  of  God,  for  she  stands  at  the  crossroads — the 
focal  point  where  east  and  west  traffic  between  Boston  and 
Albany  meets  north  and  south  traffic  up  and  down  the  River. 
Although  that  tempestuous  Swift  Water  which  so  long  ham- 
pered her  development  never  became  a  boon  like  the  falls  to 
Holyoke — and  never  will,  since  within  the  city  limits  the 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  cannot  be  diverted  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes — yet,  through  the  agency  of  scientific  marvels, 
practically  unlimited  power  generated  by  the  River  Is  brought 
into  Springfield  by  transmission  lines  from  points  far  away  on 
the  River.  Modern  necromancy  thus  forces  01'  Ma  to  feed 
from  her  abundant  breasts  those  children  she  was  of  a  mind 
to  starve. 

While  every  city  has  Its  own  individuality,  which  the 
stranger  within  the  gates  senses  quickly,  this  is  one  of  those 
Intangibles  so  difficult  to  convey  by  the  written  word.  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  employ  clever  diction-smiths  In  an  effort  to 
do  this  very  thing;  yet  their  come-hither  literature  expresses  a 
desire  for  more  visitors  and  new  citizens  rather  than  disclosing 
the  essence  of  what  makes  a  place  desirable  to  visitors  and  new 
citizens,  since  after  all  vital  statistics  are  things  of  the  brain 
and  not  the  spirit.  In  a  nutshell,  Springfield,  like  Hartford, 
convinces  the  stranger  of  its  being  distinctly  alive,  but  with  the 
difference  that,  while  Hartford's  vitality  seems  derived  from 
her  past,  that  of  Springfield  gives  the  Impression  that  Its  well- 
spring  is  the  present,  and  that  despite  an  amazing  number  of 
Chapins,  Morgans,  Pynchons,  and  other  pioneer  names  listed 
in  the  local  telephone  directory.  One  wonders  If  this  dissimi- 
larity Is  owing  to  basic  differences  In  Industry,  since  the  spirit, 
as  well  as  the  mind,  is  developed  by  what  It  feeds  on.  But  all 
this  is  getting  Into  pretty  deep  water. 
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Here  we  must  come  back,  willy-nilly,  to  those  vital  sta- 
tistics; thirteen  years  of  quarterly  statements  regarding  Spring- 
field employment  display  in  the  March  column  opposite  "1936" 
no  figures  at  all,  but  the  letters:  "f-1-o-o-d."  A  terse  and 
graphic  comment  on  the  River's  power  to  break  as  well  as 
make.  This  March  1936  "unemployment"  does  not  mean  folks 
sat  around  twiddling  their  thumbs;  everybody,  not  only  in 
Springfield  but  in  all  the  other  River  towns,  was  out  battling 
or  Ma,  cleaning  up  after  her  or  laboring  to  get  things  started 
again.  No  great  cry  of  "Help!  Help!"  went  up;  this,  River- 
folk  believed,  was  their  personal  problem,  and  they  preferred 
to  keep  it  so.  It  is  an  old  problem  solved  by  the  redskin  by 
never  building  his  wetuom  close  to  the  River.  The  white  man 
did,  for  his  own  reasons,  and  has  stoically  taken  the  periodical 
consequences  ever  since;  yet  he  has  survived  and  waxed  rich 
and  strong,  while  the  fatalistic  redskin  has  vanished  from  the 
region.  Springfield  offers  overwhelming  proof  of  prosperity 
in  her  Municipal  Group — two  Parthenons  and  a  Venetian 
Campanile  form  a  whole  surpassing  in  beauty  anything  In 
modern  New  England.  For  the  longer  view,  literally  and 
figuratively,  it  is  a  deeply  rewarding  experience  to  ascend  that 
pinnacle  whence  landmarks  fifteen  to  thirty-eight  miles  away 
are  visible.  Below  lies  the  mother  of  cities.  Are  there  not 
twenty-one  younger  Sprlngfields  In  these  United  States?  And 
within  the  radius  of  vision  lies  the  beating  heart  of  New  Eng- 
land pumping  out  through  that  ancient  artery,  the  River,  new 
energy,  new  problems,  new  opportunities  not  only  for  "old 
families,"  but  for  the  new  ones  of  all  those  "foreign  born" 
represented  by  columns  of  figures  upon  a  printed  page. 

Traveling  south  out  of  Springfield,  we  plunged  almost  at 
once  into  the  pleasant  "wilderness"  of  one  of  her  public  parks 
and  so  came  by  the  old  Podunk  Path  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill  where  the  Keep  family  was  set  upon  by  the  Agawams  in 
1676.  Here  the  old  trail  turns  toward  the  River  and  is  lost 
beneath  railroad  tracks,  while  the  newer  post  road,  Itself 
ancient  enough,  climbs  gently  to  divide  into  two  highways 
around  Longmeadow's  tenuous  Green.  Many  old  houses  sit 
back  from  it  among  the  trees  and  some  new  buildings  modeled 
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after  the  old,  like  the  Community  House,  which  enhances, 
rather  than  detracts  from,  the  neighboring  meetinghouse. 
Not  the  ancientest  meetinghouse,  but  that  of  1767,  extensively 
remodeled  in  1826  and  fifty  years  later  moved  to  this  site  adja- 
cent to  the  one  originally  occupied  by  the  first  meetinghouse. 
It  was  to  that  pulpit  there  came  as  first  parson,  the  year  after 
Longmeadow  was  set  off  from  Springfield,  that  Stephen  Wil- 
liams whose  strength  of  body  and  spirit  had  carried  him 
through  the  Deerfield  massacre  and  the  long  march  to  Canada. 
In  the  existing  portrait  of  him  endurance  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced characteristic;  it  is  a  powerful  face,  but  dour,  as 
though  those  long  terrible  weeks  in  the  white  wilderness  had 
frozen  in  him  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  left  only  an  icy 
Integrity  and  a  sharp  eye  for  mortal  sin.  Here  in  Longmeadow 
he  found  the  "moral  prospect  dismal"  and  folks  given  to 
"intemperance,  much  drunkenness,  tavern  haunting,  chamber- 
ing and  wantonness."  If  the  picture  seems  unduly  colored  with 
the  Reverend  Stephen's  own  gloom,  remember  all  that  Rum! 
The  adventures  of  his  life  were  all  in  those  early  years;  the 
last  sixty-five  he  spent  here  "reclaiming"  Longmeadow.  And 
here,  less  than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  there  came  to  be 
educated  that  Eleazur  Williams,  presumptive  great-grandson 
of  his  sister  Eunice,  who,  after  that  captive  march  to  Canada, 
married  an  Indian  and  refused  to  return  to  civilization.  Be- 
lieve It  or  not.  In  1853  great  excitement  was  roused  by  the 
rumor  that  this  Eleazur  Williams  was.  In  reality,  none  other 
than  the  lost  Dauphin  of  France.  Evidence  convincing  at  the 
time  was  forthcoming;  and  Eleazur,  whose  memory  of  child- 
hood was  curiously  blank,  died  In  the  sincere  belief  that  he  was, 
in  truth,  the  unfortunate  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  An- 
toinette. Subsequent  repudiation  of  their  statements  by  alleged 
participants  In  the  rescue  and  spiriting  away  of  the  little  prince 
appeared  to  give  the  lie  to  this  fantastic  claim;  and,  this  "pre- 
tender" being  by  that  time  dead,  the  excitement  died  down  and 
was  soon  forgotten.  Other  such  stories  have  sprung  up  from 
time  to  time,  among  them  one  that  Audubon,  the  naturalist, 
was  by  rights  Louis  XVII ;  but  the  world  Is  no  wiser  today  as 
to  the  true  fate  of  the  child  than  it  was  in  1793.  Portraits  of 
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Eleazur  Williams,  however,  do  actually  bear  much  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Bourbons  than  to  the  austere  Puritan  Wil- 
liamses.  Stranger  things  have  happened  than  that  the  lost 
Dauphin  did  indeed  spend  nine  years  of  his  youth  here  beside 
the  Connecticut.  Almost  anyone  would  be  happy  to  spend  a 
decade — or,  better,  a  lifetime — here  in  Longmeadow  where 
wide  and  shady  lawns  divide  the  houses  and  there  isn't  a  sign 
of  a  cinema  or  a  red-front  grocery.  This  has  esthetic  advan- 
tages, but  what  do  Longmeadow  housekeepers  do  when  there 
are  but  two  chops  in  the  electric  refrigerator  and  unexpected 
guests  arrive — as  they  must  certainly  do  in  any  place  at  once 
so  lovely  and  at  the  same  time  cut  by  one  of  New  England's 
chief  motor  highways? 

The  same  applies  to  Enfield,  although  here  It  seems  more 
probable  that  one  could  purchase  an  extra  chop  or  so.  Never- 
theless, the  village  atmosphere  is  pervaded  by  no  mercantile 
whiffs,  except  that  gasoline  is  part  of  the  ozone  everywhere 
nowadays.  In  a  flat  country,  the  little  plateau  where  Long- 
meadow sits  above  the  pocconock  whence  it  derives  the  name, 
and  the  higher  hummock  topped  by  Enfield  give  a  somewhat 
deceptive  impression  of  elevation.  And  while  the  "prospect"  is 
by  no  means  "sublime,"  it  is  distinctly  pleasing,  particularly 
toward  Suffield  on  its  own  modest  height  across  the  River. 
These  two  towns,  bound  by  mutual  traditions  of  that  long 
boundary  war  are  also  connected  by  a  bridge;  but  to  cross  it 
you  must  pass  through  Warehouse  Point  and  Windsor  Locks. 
The  former  you  saw  earlier,  and  the  latter  you  will  find  of  no 
Interest  except  as  the  location  of  the  first  Connecticut  Valley 
Stock  Exchange.  The  Podunk  Trail  ran  through  it,  but  you 
could  not  now  follow  that  shore-hugging  way  to  the  east-side 
landing  of  Bissell's  Ferry.  That  historic  spot  must  now  be 
reached  circultously  by  way  of  the  less  ancient,  but  by  no  means 
new,  post  road  through  East  Windsor  Hill — about  as  much  of 
an  eminence  as  an  ant  colony. 

Confusion  over  Its  history  arises  from  the  fact  that  origi- 
nally this  east-side  pocconock  was  called  South  Windsor,  a 
name  later  appropriated  by  the  farming  community  spreading 
south  from  It  toward  East  Hartford.    However,  having  sur- 
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mounted  this  difficulty — and  that  inconsiderable  hill — we 
turned  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  farmer's  dooryard  and 
ambled  between  tobacco  fields  until  we  brought  up  on  the  brink 
before  a  big  rambling  dwelling.  The  oldest  portion,  facing  the 
River,  was  "the  Widow  Gibbs's,"  she  who  tended  ferry  on  this 
side  for  the  Bissells.  A  sunny,  cheerful  place,  this,  protected 
from  the  afternoon  glare  on  the  water  by  a  dense  grove  of 
ancient  sugar  maples  whose  roots  go  down  into  the  River  itself. 
From  several  snapshots  of  it  I  have  selected  one  showing  a 
glimpse  of  this  very  pregnant  stretch  of  the  Connecticut  where 
all  the  early  emigrants  crossed  to  the  towns  and  cities  they 
founded. 

At  the  point  where  this  ferry  lane  returned  to  the  main 
road,  there  stood,  until  1901,  Aaron  Blssell's  Tavern,  where 
John  Adams  in  1771  found  entertainment  on  his  way  home  to 
Boston. 

Some  seventy-five  years  before  that  time,  young  Timothy 
Edwards  set  out  from  Hartford  in  a  canoe  bound  for  North- 
ampton and  the  paying  of  court  to  Solomon  Stoddard's  daugh- 
ter Esther.  A  bride,  he  brought  her  back  here  to  the  parsonage 
on  East  Windsor  Hill.  The  house  is  gone,  and  no  granite 
boulder  marks  the  place  where  she  gave  birth  to  nine  daughters 
and  then  one  son,  Jonathan  Edwards.  This  "fiery  Puritan" 
grew  up  to  tell  the  world  what  a  wicked  place  It  was  and  what 
worse  torments  might  be  looked  forward  to  in  the  next.  Yet 
fragmentary  memories  of  his  boyhood  here  would  point  to  a 
happy  nature,  a  sincere  belief  In  man's  essential  goodness  and 
the  generosity  of  a  Creator  who  brightened  this  valley  with 
His  Smile. 

Since  the  Edwards'  day  this  pocconock  has  changed  little 
in  use  and  much  in  the  folk  who  use  it;  stolid  Slavic  faces  were 
raised  from  mowing  or  hoeing  at  our  questions,  and  rough 
Slavic  heads  shaken  in  ignorance  and  indifference.  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  the  locations  of  the  local  shrines  until  we  came 
to  an  old  house  crudely  converted  into  a  place  of  business,  a 
typical  old-time  corner  grocery  complete  to  cat  and  open 
cracker  barrel.  The  moon-faced  proprietor  was  engaged  in  the 
weighty  undertaking  of  balancing  his  scales  and  a  pound  of  tea 
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with  absolute  exactness,  and  he  resented  the  Interruption  of  a 
questioner  Instead  of  a  customer  until  a  second  query  revealed 
our  project.  Then  his  moon  face  became  a  sun  of  delighted 
interest.  Here  was  some  of  the  "old  stock"  pitifully  pleased 
to  meet  others  of  the  same  breed  whom  he  so  overwhelmed 
with  directions  as  to  defeat  both  his  aim  and  ours.  East  Wind- 
sor Hill  and  South  Windsor  together  cover  a  vast  amount  of 
territory  crisscrossed  with  unmarked  roads  through  which  we 
wound,  confused  by  the  grocer's  wealth  of  words  Into  the 
belief  that  shortly  we  should  come  upon  a  weatherbeaten  domi- 
cile marked  with  a  placard  of  signboard  proportions:  "Home 
of  John  Fitch."  And  we  didn't  and  there  wasn't.  Clouds 
formed  and  rain  fell,  a  disconsolate  drizzle.  Finally,  seeing  a 
man  come  out  to  a  woodpile,  we  drove  into  his  dooryard  and 
asked:  "Where  on  earth  Is  the  John  Fitch  house?" 

He  rubbed  a  stubby  chin,  thought  deeply,  then  proved  him- 
self a  genuine  Yankee  by  countering  with  another  question : 
"Is  he  an  old  feller  or  a  young'un?" 

Of  what  use  to  explain,  further  than  that  he  was  very  old 
indeed,  probably  dead  (which  we  knew  he  had  been  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  years),  and  that  his  house  was  the 
object  of  our  search?  The  farmer's  expression  spoke  of  skepti- 
cism that  any  woman  looked  for  a  house  with  no  man  In  it; 
and  so  we  wasted  no  more  words,  but  retired  to  the  road, 
smothering  our  laughter.  Repetition  of  our  question  In  another 
barnyard  brought  forth  satisfying  results,  however.  This 
farmer  too  rubbed  a  stubby  chin  before  saying:  "Wall,  there 
ain't  no  sech  house  now,  only  a  stun  we  put  up  to  mark  the 
place  two-three  year  back."'  Then  with  a  rueful  chuckle  he 
added:  "  'Taln't  much  of  a  stun  either.  We  couldn't  raise  only 
a  mite  o'  money  fer  it;  folks  ain't  interested  in  John  Fitch  and 
his  steamboat  these  days.  All  they  care  about's  how  big  is  the 
Queen  Mary,"  Faded  blue  eyes  met  ours  in  mutual  under- 
standing and  regret  as  we  bowed  and  smiled  our  thanks,  con- 
cluding from  the  patches  on  his  knees  that  he  had  contributed 
the  price  of  a  new  pair  of  overalls  to  that  "stun,"  which  we 
soon  found  sitting  modestly  in  a  tobacco  field  beside  the  very 
road  we  had  been  burning  up  for  an  hour.  If  the  neighborhood 
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possessed  more  like  the  groceryman  and  our  humorist  there 
might  be  some  hope  that  Samuel  Morey  would  one  day  be 
remembered  also;  for  he  too,  you  will  recall,  was  born  in 
South  Windsor. 

We  left  that  township  for  East  Hartford  unaware  of  the 
transition;  the  ancient  Burning  Place  of  the  Podunks  is  like- 
wise pocconock  largely  farmed  by  foreigners,  with  nothing  to 
remind  one  of  its  importance  as  the  starting  point  of  Wahgin- 
nacut's  fruitful  journey  to  Boston,  the  vital  factor  in  bringing 
those  first  "foreigners"  to  the  River.  Somehow,  down  the 
years  "Podunk"  has  become  a  term  of  opprobrium,  the  desig- 
nation for  any  unpopular  backwoods  place  of  bumpkins  and 
boors.  Just  how  this  came  about  no  one  seems  to  know;  per- 
haps through  the  snobbishness  of  Hartford  proper  where 
west-siders  rode  in  chaises  while  east-slders  still  got  along  with 
oxcarts.  There  is.  In  truth,  little  kinship  between  East  Hart- 
ford and  the  big  vital  city  across  the  River  of  which  it  Is  a 
suburb.  It  is  richer,  however,  in  old  houses,  two  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  Pitkin  mansions  being  among  a  half-dozen  or  more 
preserved. 

It  Is  doubtful,  however.  If  any  River  town  has  more  fine 
colonial  mansions  than  Glastonbury,  a  Street,  rather  than  a 
village,  winding  along  the  western  edge  of  the  largest  Connec- 
ticut township.  Those  wide  gabled  and  gambreled  ancients 
between  the  old  pocconock  and  the  teeming  modern  highway 
seem  caught  in  a  quandary  whether  to  be  truly  rural  or  urbanly 
urban.  A  happy  dilemma  from  which  it  Is  to  be  hoped  no 
circumstance  will  rescue  the  place;  for  more  and  more  folks 
are  coming  to  demand  just  this  comfortable  combination  for  a 
home.  Unlike  her  neighbors  on  the  north,  this  community  Is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  original  immigrants'  descendants. 
Here  was  the  bailiwick  of  those  privateer-owning  Welleses, 
and  there  are  still  Welleses  In  one  of  the  family  mansions, 
although  not  In  the  oldest.  Likewise  one  of  the  Hale  houses  Is 
held  by  Hales.  As  In  nearly  all  River  towns,  It  Is  possible  to 
root  up  here  a  fact  or  so  redolent  of  our  ancestors'  determined 
struggle  for  education.  Many  folk  will  remind  you  that  Noah 
Webster  taught  in  the  Academy  established  In  1792,  and  that 
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Ellhu  Burritt,  born  here  in  i8i  i,  imparted  to  local  youth  some 
portion  of  that  vast  store  of  information  which  earned  him 
the  title  "Learned  Blacksmith."  But  few  go  further  back  and 
dig  up  the  moldy  fact  that  in  1777  New  Haven  folk  raised  the 
price  of  board  so  greatly  that  Nehemiah  Strong,  professor  of 
mathematics,  brought  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  to 
Glastonbury.  Instruction  was  given  In  one  of  the  Welles 
houses;  but  for  food  and  lodging  the  boys  were  farmed  out 
among  the  farmers.  Like  the  places  where  Washington  did  not 
sleep,  it  would  seem  that  Connecticut  towns  never  occupied  by 
some  portion  of  Yale  College  are  few  and  far  between. 

It  is  certainly  far  between  Glastonbury  and  South  Glaston- 
bury, as  I  once  discovered  to  my  pain  and  sorrow  on  a  blister- 
ing hot  day.  Since  then  I  have  advised  nobody  to  wander  afoot 
through  this  rambling  village,  but  to  stick  to  their  motor.  And 
if  you  don't  like  crowded  post  roads,  turn  into  the  brookside 
way  leading  down  past  the  ancient  Hollister  house,  with  its 
overhanging  second  story  supported  on  those  hand-hewn 
brackets  now  so  rarely  seen.  I  have  been  told  that  the  entry 
contains  an  equally  rare  "courting  seat"  under  the  dog-leg 
stair;  but  after  that  misunderstanding  of  our  motives  in  inquir- 
ing for  the  home  of  John  Fitch,  we  did  not  risk  asking  the 
owner  of  the  Hollister  house  if  we  might  look  at  his  "courting 
seat."  So,  facing  into  the  sunset,  we  crossed  the  pocconock  to 
the  waterside  where  Cap'n  Roswell  Hollister  built  nigh  onto  a 
hundred  ships  and  made  so  much  money  he  had  to  tote  It  up 
to  the  house  In  a  wheelbarrow  every  night  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
lonely  place  enough  now,  that  once-teeming  waterside.  Our 
motor  was  the  only  one  In  sight,  and  we  startled  the  echoes 
when  we  blew  our  horn  for  the  ferryman. 

He  chugged  across  from  Rocky  Hill,  whence  we  had  set 
out  that  morning,  and  on  a  River  of  rose-tinged  silver  we  made 
our  way  into  the  shadow  of  the  further  bluff,  where  so  many 
more  ships  had  been  built,  launched,  and  started  out  for  wealth 
— or  oblivion. 

The  little  battleship-gray  ferryboat  Is  the  only  vessel  dock- 
ing there  now,  other  than  fishermen's  skiffs.  We  found  some 
of  these  pulled  up  on  the  beach  where,  the  day's  work  done, 
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the  round,  hoop-distended  nets  were  being  hoisted  into  the 
trees  to  dry.  One  group  of  younger  seiners  were  tormenting 
an  enormous  turtle,  a  true  denizen  of  the  River  which  had  ill- 
advisedly  crawled  ashore.  Released  at  our  protest,  he  ambled 
awkwardly  toward  his  native  element  through  a  flock  of  com- 
plaisant ducks,  and  as  I  ran  forward  to  snap  a  picture  of  this 
aquatic  company  a  royal  drake  rose  to  defend  his  seraglio  from 
such  nefarious  intentions. 

Thus  do  rural  and  urban  scenes,  ancient  and  modern,  alter- 
nate along  these  lower  reaches  of  the  River.  Such  sharply 
contrasted  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood;  such  seeing  of  the 
scions  of  the  first  immigrants  tilling  the  soil  beside  the  latest 
Immigrants;  such  leaping  from  sylvan  solitudes  into  city 
throngs;  for  in  less  than  an  hour  the  near  cousin  and  I  would 
be  eating  lobster  with  the  lobbyists  in  Hartford;  such  variety 
of  present  and  past  lends  spice  to  River  life,  saves  Its  charm 
from  stagnation  and  sterility. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 

The  College  Reach 

WHEN  Timothy  Dwight  stated  that  his  native  town 
had  always  been  "particularly  friendly  to  learning," 
he  could  not  have  known  how  prophetic  were  his 
words  concerning  the  whole  upper  Massachusetts  reach  of 
the  River.  Indeed,  the  entire  Smile  of  God  has  always  attracted 
serious  folk  intent  on  teaching  the  Young  Idea  how  to  shoot. 
In  company  with  one  of  these,  a  College  Cousin,  I  left 
Holyoke  one  autumn  morning.  Crossing  the  upper  bridge 
close  to  the  thundering  falls,  we  soon  reached  South  Hadley 
situated  on  a  gentle  hill  and  there  stopped  to  contemplate  past 
and  present  manifestations  of  what  was  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  prove  the  female  mind  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
male.  It  is  difficult  today  to  realize  the  opposition  encountered 
a  century  ago  by  any  person  who  dared  suggest  such  a  thing; 
men  snorted  in  derision  at  "blue  stockings,"  and  women  sim- 
pered of  "unmaidenliness"  and  "brazen  huzzies"  who  would, 
if  they  didn't  watch  out,  lose  all  their  "charm  for  the  gentle- 
men." Seminaries  there  were,  to  be  sure,  where  young  ladies 
were  taught  to  sew  a  fine  seam,  prattle  a  bit  of  French,  tinkle 
the  piano,  and  learn  a  great  deal  about  "manners."  But  even 
this  inadequate  "genteel  education"  was  extremely  expensive; 
and  when,  in  1834,  Oberlin  College,  out  in  Ohio,  opened  its 
doors  to  women,  the  long  costly  stagecoach  journey  prohibited 
matriculation  by  eastern  girls  other  than  daughters  of  the 
well-to-do  whose  prejudice  was  softening.  New  England  girls 
still  faced  the  necessity  of  getting  along  with  the  "Three  R's" 
and  such  crumbs  of  further  knowledge  as  they  could  pick  up 
from  their  better-educated  brothers.  Fortunately  for  them, 
there  was  one  Massachusetts  girl  determined  to  get  a  great 
deal  more,  not  only  for  herself  but  for  the  sisterhood.   Early 
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in  the  nineteenth  century  Mary  Lyon  earned  her  way  through 
one  of  those  expensive  seminaries  by  selling  coverlets  spun, 
dyed,  and  woven  with  her  own  hands,  and  other  fruits  of  those 
capable  fingers.  The  story  of  her  amazing  persistence,  both  in 
educating  herself  and  In  the  crusade  against  traditional  com- 
plaisance toward  female  ignorance,  is  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing of  human  documents,  and  one  which  should  be  read  for 
the  best  appreciation  of  what  you  see  here  at  South  Hadley 
where  she  made  her  dream  come  true  in  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  Although  college  was  not  the  term  first  applied  to 
the  institution  to  finance  which  Mary  Lyon  traveled  on  all  the 
stagecoaches  of  New  England  gathering  into  her  green  velvet 
bag  every  dollar  she  could  coax  out  of  the  Seven  Pillars,  the 
Female  Cent  Society,  or  any  other  early  nineteenth-century 
group  to  whose  ear  she  contrived  access.  Such  whole-souled 
enthusiasm  as  hers  was  bound  to  fire  some  tinder;  several 
River  towns  offered  inducements  of  land  or  money  as  founda- 
tions for  her  material  "castle";  and  as  South  Hadley's  seemed 
most  desirable  it  was  here  that  a  solid  brick  structure  went  up 
In  1837.  ^^  November  of  that  year  the  bell  rang  for  the  first 
time. 

Nor  did  It  ring  In  vain.  Eager  girls  crowded  the  place  only 
too  happy  to  do  all  the  cleaning,  washing,  baking,  and  boiling 
to  supplement  the  $1.50  they  were  asked  to  pay  each  week  for 
room,  board,  and  tuition.  Mary  Lyon's  primary  idea  was  to 
turn  out  more  teachers,  but  so  many  ministers  grabbed  the 
product  fresh  from  the  doors  that  a  Bible-reading  generation 
familiar  with  the  means  by  which  Eve  was  vouchsafed  to  Adam 
came  to  speak  of  Mount  Holyoke  as  the  "Parsons'  Rib  Fac- 
tory." One  is  constrained  to  wonder  what  effect.  If  any,  that 
tradition  had  on  the  naming  of  Bachelor's  Brook,  a  meander- 
ing stream  between  South  Hadley  and  Amherst.  Or  if  Mount 
Holyoke  grads  lost  popularity  with  parsons  after  the  tuition 
went  up  and  the  girls  ceased  to  lavish  so  much  of  their  energy 
on  household  arts.  A  generation  ago  a  few  "chores"  were  still 
obligatory  as  a  gesture  toward  Mary  Lyon's  Idea;  but  now  the 
system  Is  the  same  as  in  younger  colleges.  There  Is,  neverthe- 
less, something  distinctive  about  Mount  Holyoke  other  than 
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the  consistent  Gothic  of  the  buildings  circling  that  wooded  hill 
— something  mellow  and  serene,  immutable,  significant  of  the 
solid  integrity  of  Miss  Lyon's  idea. 

We  crossed  Bachelor's  Brook  and  threaded  a  woodsy  way 
through  the  Notch  in  the  Galloping  Hills,  dashed  over  another 
stream  reflecting  two  ancient  mills,  and  there  we  were — in 
Amherst.  It  was  the  town  gave  the  name  to  the  college,  not 
vice  versa;  for  this  section  of  old  Hadley  was  settled  by 
Nashes,  Wards,  Dickinsons,  and  others  before  17 13  when 
they  were  given  permission  to  set  up  a  separate  parish  and 
call  Parson  Parsons.  These  folk  wanted  their  town  named 
Nonotuck,  since  the  Indian  word  had  been  discarded  by  both 
Hadley  and  Northampton;  but  Governor  Pownall,  after  the 
fashion  of  colonial  despots,  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  conferred 
upon  it  in  the  charter  of  1759  the  name  of  his  friend  Lord 
Jeffrey  Amherst,  who,  like  Pownell  himself,  had  neither  seen 
the  place  nor  cared  a  fig  for  it. 

Being  remote  from  centers  of  law  and  order,  Amherst 
furnished  an  ideal  rendezvous  for  the  returned  Revolutionary 
soldier  with  a  grievance.  History  has  written  these  men  down 
as  obstructionists,  if  not  actual  law  defiers  and  rebels,  as  re- 
ported in  Chapter  Ten.  Amherst  was  never  satisfied  with  this 
verdict,  but  it  remained  for  a  contemporary  citizen  who,  as  a 
descendant  of  a  participant  in  Shays'  Rebellion,  cared  enough 
about  the  family  honor  to  dig  deeply  into  the  records  and 
unearth  a  mass  of  forgotten  evidence  which  proved  that,  far 
from  wishing  to  defy  the  law,  these  men  were  trying  to  invoke 
it  against  those  stay-at-home,  green-eyed  greedy-guts  who, 
while  others  were  with  the  Continental  Army,  succeeded  in 
stealing  all  their  neighbors  had  got — foreclosing  mortgages 
and  selling  out  property  for  back  taxes  which  could  not  be  paid 
until  the  owners  came  home  with  their  army  arrears.  Natu- 
rally the  returned  patriots,  so  shabbily  treated,  raised  Cain. 
Whereupon  the  greedy-guts,  to  cover  their  own  dirty  work, 
went  bellowing  to  the  new  state  "Mlghtles"  about  dangerous 
malefactors.  The  great  mistake  of  Shays'  cohorts  was  trying 
to  force  justice  with  brickbats  rather  than  brains.  That  this 
new  whitewashed  version  of  an  old  black  chapter  in  River 
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annals  has  been  accepted  by  current  Massachusetts  "Mighties" 
is  vouched  for  by  their  naming  the  new  artery  of  travel  east 
of  Amherst  "Daniel  Shays  Highway."  Here  again  belated 
honor  is  done  a  misunderstood  hero. 

But  if  Amherst  was  not  a  hotbed  of  rebellion,  it  was  unde- 
niably a  great  center  of  Federalism.  The  successor  to  Parson 
Parsons'  meetinghouse  was  the  scene  of  many  turbulent  ses- 
sions of  the  local  Die-hards,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Timothy  Dwight  was  attending  one  of  these  in  1803  when  he 
climbed  the  steeple  of  that  high  perched  edifice  to  look  down 
the  "elegant  slopes"  and  across  the  fertile  fields  toward  "the 
mountains  of  Pelham." 

Concerns  other  than  political  were  mulled  in  a  spicy  brew 
here  in  Amherst.  Since  no  prosperity  could  be  hoped  for  from 
River  trade,  some  other  means  must  be  sought.  How  about  a 
college?  That  question  was  asked  as  early  as  1761,  and  a 
charter  was  procured  the  following  year.  But  Harvard,  crying 
that  such  an  aspiration  in  the  Valley  farmers  was  "presump- 
tuous," promptly  nipped  the  incipient  rival  in  the  bud.  Feeling 
that  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst  should  do  something  for  his  name- 
sake, the  town  besought  him  to  intercede  with  the  King,  but 
the  general  declined  to  participate  in  this  sort  of  warfare ;  and, 
as  the  real  thing  shortly  absorbed  all  the  energies  of  the  college 
protagonists,  nothing  more  was  done  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. Then  Squire  Strong,  Doctor  Cowles,  and  Samuel  Dickin- 
son started  a  subscription  to  build  an  academy.  This  was 
opened  in  18 12,  and  there  came  to  live  on  the  second  floor, 
feed  the  students  on  the  first,  and  teach  chemistry  in  the  base- 
ment, one  Colonel  Rufus  Graves,  who  spent  every  minute  he 
could  spare  from  these  combined  duties  during  the  next 
eighteen  years  in  driving  about  the  countryside  behind  an  old 
white  horse  soliciting  funds  to  turn  the  academy  into  a  full- 
fledged  college.  As  Mary  Lyon  was  much  in  Amherst  during 
the  last  years  of  these  peregrinations,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
they  inspired  her  own  with  that  green  velvet  bag.  Whatever 
receptacle  Colonel  Graves  employed  for  bagging  his  booty — 
carpetbag,  saddlebag,  or  nosebag — it  was  sufficiently  full  by 
1820  so  that  Noah  Webster  came  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
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Amherst  College.  Perhaps  it  was  his  oratory,  or  perhaps  the 
fact  that,  on  the  proceeds  of  his  Blue  Speller,  he  settled  down 
here  to  work  on  his  Dictionary,  which  inspired  one  Adam  John- 
son, a  one-legged  farmer  of  Pelham,  to  leave  $4,000  to  the 
infant  college  and  cut  his  kin  off  with  $12.  Being  good  fighters, 
like  all  River  folk,  these  battled  in  the  courts,  while  the  college, 
serene  in  the  faith  that  the  legacy  was  as  good  as  in  its  pockets, 
borrowed  the  cash  to  begin  the  chapel,  finished  in  1827  and 
called  Johnson  Chapel  when  the  courts  finally  found  in  favor 
of  the  college.  This  building,  the  one  Noah  dedicated,  and  a 
third — all  crowning  the  hill  once  graced  by  the  ancient  meet- 
inghouse, constitute  old  Amherst;  while  below  these  tree-clad 
slopes  clusters  a  group  of  porticoed  and  lanterned  new  build- 
ings designed  after  the  lovely  old  tradition.  They  face  the 
broad  campus  open  to  the  western  sun,  which  plays  hide  and 
seek  among  these  "marble  pillars  in  the  pines." 

Back  in  the  gay  nineties  it  was  the  custom  for  even-num- 
bered classes  to  claim  as  talisman  a  reclining  Venus  known  as 
Sabrina,  who  between  hectic  adventures  was  at  home  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Octagon.  Odd-numbered  classes  exerted 
much  ingenuity  in  abducting  this  sketchily  clad  female,  who 
turned  up  in  the  most  unlikely  places ;  once  she  went  to  a  foot- 
ball game  in  New  Haven,  and  again  served  as  centerpiece  at  a 
Boston  banquet.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  late  Minister  to 
Mexico,  and  still  more  difficult  to  picture  a  certain  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  creeping  across  the  greensward  at 
midnight  to  carry  away  a  brazen  lady  clad  only  in  her  night- 
gown, nor  is  there  proof  that  Dwight  Morrow  or  Calvin 
Coolidge  did  so.  Still,  they  were  both  Amherst  '95.  Faculty 
ignored  this  harmless  horseplay  until  the  advent  of  the  motor- 
car; Sabrina's  kidnapers  pursued  by  her  rescuers  over  the 
modern  highway  at  seventy  miles  an  hour  became  a  menace  to 
public  safety.  For  some  years  now  she  has  lived  in  retirement 
In  the  Memorabilia  Room,  where  it  Is  still  possible  for  even- 
numbered  classmen,  so  minded,  to  kiss  her  cold  lips  as  a  last 
solemn  seal  on  their  allegiance  to  Alma  Mater  before  they 
depart  for  good  and  all. 
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In  contrast  to  the  dogged  persistence  necessary  to  get  Am- 
herst started  is  the  prosaic  beginning  of  another  institution  of 
learning  here  in  the  same  town.  Founded  as  they  were  by 
Puritan  divines,  the  older  colleges  were  slow  to  add  to  their 
classical  curriculums  such  scientific  subjects  as  those  for  which 
the  advancing  nineteenth  century  began  to  feel  deepening 
need.  As  a  result,  a  Congressional  Act  of  1862  inaugurated 
the  opening  in  every  state  of  the  Union  a  college  where,  "with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  includ- 
ing military  tactics,"  the  type  of  agriculture  best  suited  to  the 
district  should  be  taught.  Massachusetts  was  among  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  this,  and  by  December  the  next  year  her 
Agricultural  College  began  here  with  forty-seven  students 
and  four  teachers  on  a  worn-out  River  farm  of  fallow  fields 
and  neglected  orchards.  Today,  with  the  bucolic  adjective 
dropped,  Massachusetts  State  College  continues  to  train  scien- 
tific dairymen,  horticulturists,  and  orchardists  on  the  home 
farm,  as  well  as  landscape  engineers  and  foresters  whose 
experimental  grounds  are  the  seven  hundred-odd  acres  of  the 
Mt.  Toby  Reservation.  Amherst  village  Green,  with  its  center 
of  life  and  trade,  separates  Amherst  College  campus  from 
that  of  Massachusetts  State,  where  plain  but  adequate  build- 
ings with  fine  open  spaces  between  dot  the  wide  lawns  rolling 
toward  a  picturesque  central  lake. 

Instead  of  racing  through  that  notch  in  the  Galloping  Hills 
between  South  Hadley  and  Amherst,  we  might  have  paid  toll 
to  climb  the  private  road  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
bought  some  years  since  by  a  Holyoke  silk  manufacturer  to 
prevent  further  destruction  of  Its  wild  beauty.  This  was  more 
fully  appreciated  two  generations  ago  when  an  incline  railway 
hoisted  guests  to  the  now-abandoned  hotel,  an  immense 
wooden  firetrap  which  only  God's  mercy  prevented  from  being 
ignited  by  one  of  its  hundreds  of  oil  lamps  and  cremating  all 
those  bustled  belles  who  scandalized  their  chaperons  by 
waltzing  in  the  very  arms  of  their  whiskered  escorts.  There  Is 
a  delicately  tinted  old  print  entitled  "View  from  Mount  Holy- 
oke," which  depicts  earlier  damsels  In  hoop  skirts  whose  de- 
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mure  gaze  follows  the  pointing  canes  of  stovepipe-hatted  beaus 
toward  the  tiny  River  looping  the  loop  between  the  two 
nonotucks. 

Similar  service  is  rendered  Mt.  Holyoke  girls  by  the  bas 
relief  map  when  they  bicycle  up  the  steeps  on  Mountain  Day, 
a  flexible  occasion  announced  some  fine  autumn  morning  by  the 
mad  ringing  of  campus  bells.  Amherst  also  celebrates  Moun- 
tain Day — not  necessarily  on  the  same  date ;  but,  New  England 
weather  being  what  it  Is,  undoubtedly  the  two  often  coincide, 
when  the  lads  of  the  one  can  point  out  to  the  maids  of  the 
other  that  same  romantic  scene.  For  surely,  despite  the  sophis- 
tication and  nonchalance  of  this  age,  youth  is  still  basically  the 
same! 

Being  two  middle-aged  spinsters  who  saw  no  resemblance 
to  Young  Lochlnvar  in  the  black  clouds  coming  out  of  the 
west,  the  College  Cousin  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  reach  that 
height,  but  turned  our  motor  back  toward  the  River  through 
old  Hadley,  things  antiquarian  being  more  in  our  line  anyway. 
Before  we  came  Into  Old  Town  Street  it  had  become  a  rivulet, 
not  from  OF  Ma's  overflow,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but 
because  the  absolutely  flat  nonotuck  could  not  tip  the  results 
of  a  heavy  downpour  Into  the  River.  Despite  this  handicap  the 
place  had  charm,  which  augurs  well  for  it  under  shining  skies. 
We  paddled  our  motor  close  to  the  doorstep  of  the  dwelling 
Deacon  Eleazur  Porter  built  in  17 13,  Hadley's  "Oldest 
House,"  to  admire  the  beautiful  broken  pediment  over  Its 
entrance.  It  is  a  revealing  comment  on  the  Puritans  that,  for 
all  their  reputed  scorn  of  beauty,  they  reared  simple,  substan- 
tial homes  on  lines  of  symmetry  and  grace  and  so  frequently 
decorated  the  doorways  in  a  manner  no  schooled  architect  has 
since  been  able  to  excel.  Indeed,  the  most  successful  of  them 
frankly  copy  these  masterpieces  of  the  village  "joiner"  who 
couldn't  have  read  a  blueprint  to  save  his  soul,  and  very  likely 
couldn't  even  read  "  'ritin'."  There  are  a  number  of  delightful 
old  houses  in  Hadley,  but  the  jewel  in  her  crown  Is  that  meet- 
inghouse so  highly  praised  by  Timothy  Dwight.  Quite  out- 
standing both  for  size  and  beauty,  it  Is  entered  beneath  a 
fanllghted  door  in  a  tower  pierced  by  the  most  perfectly  pro- 
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portioned  Palladian  window  you  ever  saw,  a  tower  thut  goes  on 
and  up  until  its  spire  is  lost  in  heavy  foliage  of  arching  elms. 
It  is  entered,  unfortunately,  by  few  these  days,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  old  families  have  sold  out  to  more  recent  immi- 
grants whose  religion  is  that  so  violently  abhorred  by  our 
Founding  Fathers.  This  Prime  Ancient  Society  is  rather  well 
endowed,  however,  and  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  deflect 
these  monies  to  other  Congregational  organizations.  Should 
the  accomplishment  of  this  mean  the  decay  of  so  splendid  a 
monument  to  old-time  piety,  let  us  pray  that  it  meets  with 
frustration. 

We  splashed  on  south  under  that  dripping  arch  of  elms  to 
the  big  rambling  white  house  Ben  Smith  built  in  1774  near  the 
site  of  Parson  Russell's  where  the  Regicides  were  so  miracu- 
lously secreted.  Nothing  of  Parson's  domicile  remains,  but  a 
great  deal  of  Ben's  which,  in  stagecoach  days,  catered  to  many 
travelers.  Hadley  being  such  a  widespread  village,  it  was  a 
goodish  way  from  this  southern  end  of  the  nonotuck  to  the 
northern  where  a  great  dike  shuts  out  the  view — and  the 
River.  For  here  OF  Ma  has  been  gnawing  so  long  and  so 
voraciously  that  in  the  great  flood  of  1936  she  came  near  swal- 
lowing Old  Town  Street  at  a  gulp.  Her  ever-present  threat 
may  be  the  reason  summer  folk  have  not  wrested  the  fine  old 
houses  from  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  who  own  most  of  them 
now  and  who  put  up  with  01'  Ma's  familiarities  for  the  sake 
of  the  rich  soil  she  keeps  depositing  on  the  pocconock  below. 
Less  tobacco  is  grown  here  than  formerly  when  cigars  were  the 
popular  smoke,  and  more  of  other  vegetables  since  folks  have 
taken  to  the  foods  once  thought  fit  only  for  animals.  The  rain 
had  stopped  as  we  left  Hadley  and  all  around  us  rose  from 
the  good  black  earth  an  incense  compounded  of  many  roots 
and  herbs,  but  over  all  penetrated  that  of  a  million  onions 
praising  God  in  their  own  pungent  way. 

Sunderland  also  grows  less  tobacco  and  more  onions,  also 
celery,  the  two  combining  to  give  the  air  the  aroma  of  a  vast 
soup  kitchen,  and  a  reminder  of  the  luncheon  box  we  carried. 
This  region,  sundered  from  old  Hadley  in  17 13  and  first  called 
Swampfield,  was,  because  of  the  Indian  Wars,  not  permanently 
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settled  until  later  than  its  neighbors,  so  it  is  that  the  original 
houses  crowding  on  the  River  give  Sunderland  an  air  of  an- 
tiquity not  quite  deserved.  The  road  north  is  truly  a  River 
road,  for  it  hugs  the  shore  until,  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Toby,  it 
leaves  the  waterway  for  Montague.  I  am  frank  to  admit  no 
knowledge  of  this  place  or  of  Miller's  Falls,  other  than  that 
the  latter  is  a  mill  village  on  the  tributary  Miller  which  comes 
in  here  to  push  01'  Ma  over  in  her  bed  so  that  she  flows  due 
west  through  Peskeompscut.  Above,  however,  we  saw  her 
again  watering  the  rich  pocconock  of  Northfield  Farms.  Here 
Is  no  village,  although  from  the  elevation  of  the  post  road  each 
"set  of  buildings,"  as  the  natives  say,  appeared  to  be  a  tiny 
village  in  itself.  One  of  the  largest  suffered  severely  In  the 
1936  flood  when  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  registered 
Jersey  cattle  drowned  In  their  stalls.  Yet  with  another  spring 
the  grassy  pocconock  was  dotted  with  fresh  herds  calmly  graz- 
ing. Such  is  the  resiliency  of  River  folk ! 

This  Is  something  to  meditate  on  here,  for  all  the  territory 
round  was  Squakheag,  place  of  some  of  the  River's  reddest 
history.  In  passing  Northfield's  anclentest  burying  ground, 
pause  for  a  salute  to  Sergeant  Wright,  longest  sleeper  therein, 
and  the  only  one  of  Beers's  men  to  have  burial.  For  while 
carrying  his  body  up  the  hill  the  Hartford  trainband  was  set 
upon  by  the  same  redskins  who  had  mutilated  his  companions. 
And  it  was  with  the  Hartford  dragoons,  you  will  remember, 
that  the  beleaguered  Northfielders  fled  back  to  civilization, 
leaving  goods  and  chattels  to  the  enemy.  Because  this  place 
was  so  long  the  back  of  beyond,  where  white  men  died  for 
daring  the  wilderness  and  redskins  starved  by  thousands 
before  their  final  scattering  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
there  is  a  deep  significance  to  East  Northfield's  long  elm- 
shadowed  Street,  although  outwardly  It  Is  not  unlike  a  hundred 
others  In  New  England. 

It  has  one  other  difference.  That  large  white  inn  Is  neither 
the  resort  of  cocktail-drinking  week-enders  nor  more  sober 
transients,  but  is  kept  by  members  of  the  famous  Moody 
family  as  an  abiding  place  for  the  pious  who  in  summer  come 
from  all  over  the  country  to  compare  notes  on  modern  religious 
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education  and  recall  that  taught  by  the  Fathers.  One  relic  of 
the  latter's  stern  and  rock-bound  theology  is  the  unwritten  law 
against  Sabbath  arrivals  and  departures.  This  is  not  strictly 
enforced,  as  in  pre-Revolutionary  New  England  when  colonial 
bigwigs,  no  matter  on  what  urgent  public  business,  were  forced 
to  cool  their  heels  at  some  village  inn  until  the  local  tithingman 
officially  announced  sundown;  but  should  you  arlding  go,  and 
be  forced  to  return  by  some  mechanical  mishap,  the  faces  of 
the  rockers  on  the  veranda  would  say,  plainer  than  words, 
that  the  Lord  had  fittingly  chastised  you  for  your  carnal- 
mindedness. 

No  doubt  it  was  some  seed  from  Mary  Lyon's  richly  fruit- 
ful garden  at  South  Hadley,  blown  up  here  to  take  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  Moodys,  that  flowered  in  1879  into  a  secondary 
school  where  girls  over  fourteen  might  secure  for  a  merely 
nominal  sum  the  preparation  needful  to  enter  college.  Three 
years  later  a  similar  preparatory  school  for  boys  opened  across 
the  River  at  Mt.  Hermon.  Money  poured  in  from  religious 
organizations,  and  the  spiritually  minded  of  great  wealth  gave 
generously,  until  both  schools  were  heavily  endowed.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  village  Street  the  buildings  of  the  Northfield 
Seminaries  dot  the  long  slope  to  the  River,  most  conspicuous 
as  well  as  most  beautiful  being  the  Russell  Sage  Memorial 
Chapel  dedicated  In  1909.  From  its  shadowed  Gothic  porch 
you  can  look  across  at  the  Mt.  Hermon  chapel  silhouetted 
against  the  sky. 

Going  back  as  we  had  come  to  the  fork  in  the  road  south 
of  the  village,  we  turned  west,  and  before  reaching  the  River 
took  a  grass-grown  abandoned  road  dipping  down  on  the  left 
in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  bridge  from  below  before  passing 
over  It.  The  River  Is  narrow  here,  deep  and  still  and  bottle- 
green  with  reflections  of  the  wooded  steeps  that  hem  It  In. 
This  abandoned  road  leads  by  an  old  Iron  bridge  to  a  rocky 
Island  In  midstream.  Discovered  at  a  time  when  one  of  the 
Louises  was  much  In  the  public  mind,  this  rock  was  thought  to 
possess  some  Bourbonlike  features,  and  was  whimsically  char- 
acterized as  "the  French  King."  Seen  from  the  rock  the  single 
slender  span  of  the  bridge  now  known  by  this  name  looks  far 
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too  light  and  graceful  to  support  a  horse  and  rider,  let  alone 
modern  traffic.  Then  a  half-dozen  motors,  tailing  one  another 
like  ducks  across  the  sky,  whizzed  over.  We  rubbed  our  eyes — 
the  bridge  was  still  there.  Crossing  it  soon  after  ourselves,  we 
marveled  again  at  the  size  and  sturdiness  of  what  from  below 
had  appeared  to  be  a  thing  of  gossamer.  Through  a  stretch  of 
lonely  country  we  sped,  to  come  upon  the  River  again  spread- 
ing into  the  lakelike  Peskeompscut  before  converging  on  the 
dam  at  Turners  Falls. 

It  was  below  the  rocks  here  that  the  Great  Fight  took 
place,  as  a  boulder  set  In  a  bit  of  greensward  circled  by  the 
approach  to  another  bridge  reminds  you.  And  because  In  that 
spring  dawn  of  1675  so  many  of  my  own  kin  had  fought  here, 
I  scrambled  down  the  wooded  steep  to  the  waterside.  From 
any  point  of  view  it  was  disappointing,  although  just  enough 
of  the  glen  remains  unspoiled  to  give  an  Inkling  of  what  a  wild 
and  beautiful  place  this  must  have  been  In  that  long  ago  before 
man  sacrificed  beauty  to  utility.  No  water  was  dashing  down 
those  black  rocks  and  very  little  standing  In  the  pool  littered 
with  debris  from  the  bridge  building.  Even  an  inveterate 
dreamer  could  not  picture  that  scene  of  carnage  which  broke 
the  back  of  New  England  redskin  supremacy.  I  couldn't  see 
anything  but  the  blatant  new  bridge,  and  as  we  crossed  It  saw 
only  in  Turners  Falls  the  typical  mill  town,  drab  and  dull, 
fringed  by  the  canal  which  had  robbed  the  River.  Yet  the  build- 
ing of  that  canal  had  been  a  marvel  back  in  1792,  when  all  such 
work  was,  literally,  handmade.  Sluice  gates  still  control  the 
flow,  as  did  the  old  locks,  but  for  a  purpose  undreamed  of  at 
their  building. 

"Look!"  said  the  College  Cousin.  "That  must  be  the 
power  plant.  I  always  wanted  to  go  Into  one  of  those  places. 
Do  you  suppose  they'd  let  us?" 

"Don't  know.  We  can  but  ask."  We  did,  and  they  did. 

And  there,  surprisingly,  I  got  my  thrill.  Instead  of  where  I 
had  expected  to  find  It.  Neither  my  cousin  nor  I  was  science- 
minded,  and  the  engineer's  discussion  of  voltage  and  kilowatt- 
hours  might  have  been  so  much  Greek.   Perhaps  the  very  fact 
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that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  this  modern 
wizardry  was  performed  made  us  all  the  more  breathless  in 
wonder  before  those  giant  machines  capable  of  necromancy 
beyond  Merlin's  imagining.  Here  was  Energy,  fabulous 
Energy  somehow  being  seized  from  the  River  and  being  sent 
to  far-distant  parts  of  New  England,  like  Springfield,  faster 
than  the  wild  goose  can  fly!  And  the  released  River,  none  the 
worse  for  this  milking,  going  on  down  about  its  business!  We 
were  voiceless  before  such  wonder.  And  deaf  to  our  guide's 
jargon.  His  expression  said  here  were  two  "dumb  clucks,"  and 
what  the  Sam  Hill  had  we  come  in  for,  anyway?  But  he  bowed 
us  out  politely  and  went  back  about  his  business,  while  we, 
racing  along  the  gorge,  burst  into  excited  speech,  interrupting 
each  other  with  snatches  of  comment  on  how  the  whole  picture 
of  the  River  was  being  reversed. 

"Don't  you  see!  In  the  past  it  was  the  navigable  reaches 
that  supported  human  life." 

"All  the  power  there  was,  was  in  the  human  elbow." 

"Some  elbow  at  that,  to  have  conquered  this  wilderness." 

"You  said  it !  And  here's  this  upper  reach  paying  man  back 
a  hundredfold,  now  that  the  lower  reaches  no  longer  provide 
him.  with  means  of  livelihood.  Look  at  those  crowded  sections 
In  lower  Massachusetts !  ,  How  could  they  live  by  the  old 
methods?  They  couldn't.  They'd  starve!" 

"Sure  would!  The  reach  from  Saybrook  to  MIddletown 
furnishes  nothing  but  scenery,  and  can  you  live  on  scenery?" 

"Huh!  Hartford  to  Holyoke  doesn't  even  furnish  that! 
Remember  that  ice-cream  freezer?" 

We  laughed.  Like  enough  it  was  "juice"  from  Turners 
Falls  that  made  Its  wheels  go  round. 

"And  here,"  the  College  Cousin  began  again,  "here  we'd 
been  thinking  the  River  was  no  longer  the  vital  factor !  Isn't 
It  wonderful!" 

"Wonderful!  As  men  outgrew  their  need  of  Ol'  Ma  In  her 
natural  state,  they  discovered  new  means  of  making  her  more 
Indispensable  than  ever." 

We  were  in  Greenfield  now,  and  stopped  at  a  crossing  by  a 
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red  traffic  light.  No  doubt  the  "juice"  for  it  also  came  from 
Turners  Falls.  Well,  anyway  from  a  similar  plant.  The  light 
turned  green.  We  went  on,  talking: 

"You  know  the  other  night  in  Hartford.  There  was  one 
of  those  soap-box  world-fixers  on  a  street  corner  raising  a  yell 
about  'Capitalism,'  and  how  it  had  'abrogated  the  public's 
rights  to  a  free  River'  by  building  just  such  power  plants  and 
charging  folks  for  electricity  which  they  ought  to  have  for 
less  money,  or  nothing,  because  the  River  belonged  to  'the 
Pe-e-e-eople!'  " 

"Old  stuff!  Same  thing  those  River  men  hollered  back  in 
1800  when  the  Union  Company  spent  a  fortune  improving  the 
channel  and  then  tried  to  collect  toll." 

"Sure!  Same  thing  exactly.  The  cry  was  for  the  State  to 
improve  the  River  and  keep  it  'free.'  " 

"And  do  tell !  Where'd  the  State  get  the  money  to  do  that 
except  through  taxation?  The  spondulix  comes  out  of  the  old 
pants  pocket,  one  way  or  t'other,  tax  or  toll." 

"Of  course !  But  try  to  make  Tom  Thoughtless  see  that !" 

My  own  thoughts  went  backward  again,  as  usual,  to  find 
another  analogy,  and  I  said:  "Take  those  first  canals, — like 
the  one  we  just  saw  turning  those  big  generators.  It  was  Dutch 
capital  built  that  canal,  but  no  Dutchman  ever  profited.  But 
the  folks  who  used  the  canal  did."  I  seemed  to  see  the  Barnet 
chugging  around  that  curving  artificial  waterway  on  her  maiden 
voyage,  and  I  went  on :  "Take  those  up-River  steamboat  com- 
panies, too.  Local  folks  financed  those — took  their  savings  out 
of  the  old  sock  and  the  cracked  sugar  bowl,  and  lost  them 
because  up-River  steamboating  wasn't  practical." 

The  College  Cousin  took  that  up  :  "No,  but  railroads  were. 
I  remember  my  own  grandpop  telling  how  he  sold  the  farm 
and  bought  railroad  bonds,  thinking  they'd  support  him  when 
he  was  too  old  to  work  the  farm.  They  did,  too.  Railroads 
were  practical,  and  so's  this  new  use  for  the  River.  Now " 

"Say!"  I  interrupted.  "You  a  stockholder  in  any  of  these 
Connecticut  River  power  companies?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  my  only  investment  is  in  my 
education.   Which  reminds  me "  she  stepped  on  the  gas. 
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Forced  to  slow  again  at  another  red  light,  she  asked  suddenly: 
"Have  you?  Any  stock  in  these  companies,  I  mean?  You  talk 
like  one  these  'bloated  bondholders'  Tom  Thoughtless  raves 
against  and  wants  to  throw  on  the  ash  heap." 

"No,"  I  said  in  my  turn.  "Writers  never  have  any  money. 
They  only  have  ideas."  I  was  off  now  on  one  of  my  pet  hob- 
bies. "But  I  bet  you  a  lot  of  the  money  to  finance  those  power 
companies  came  out  the  old  sock  and  the  cracked  sugar  bowl, 
too — the  life  savings  of  thrifty  folk  bent  on  furnishing  their 
own  old-age  insurance." 

The  College  Cousin  laughed.  "So  what?  So  the  River 
hasn't  been  stolen  from  the  'Pe-e-e-eople'  after  all!  It's  still 
theirs,  I  mean  thrifty  folks  who  keep  their  mouths  shut  and 
saw  wood." 

We  were  entering  Deerfield.  "Oh,"  I  cried,  deserting  one 
hobby  for  another.  "Stop!  I've  got  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
here." 

"Says  you  !"  The  College  Cousin  put  on  the  brake.  "Maybe 
you'll  spend  a  lot  of  time  here.  But  /  won't !  I've  got  schedules 
to  make  out  and  lot  of  things  to  do.  There's  a  bus  to  North- 
ampton. Meet  me  there  at  the  Manse  for  dinner.  So  long!" 
And  she  was  gone,  leaving  me  among  the  shadows  of  Old 
Street. 

It  was  a  place  to  be  alone,  here  among  shadows  cast  less  by 
the  towering  elms  than  by  a  past  crowded  with  melancholy 
memories.  Here,  more  than  any  other  place  on  the  River, 
realization  of  the  awful  cost  of  building  a  nation  out  of  a  wil- 
derness comes  home  to  you.  I  would  not  wish  to  live  in  Deer- 
field,  and  I  doubt  if  its  inhabitants  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
live  elsewhere.  The  ancient  houses  have  a  shut-in  look  as 
though  still  fortified  against  invasion  although  only  one  of 
them,  the  Frary  house,  is  older  than  the  Sack.  Deerfield  does 
not  greet  the  stranger  with  nods  and  becks  and  "Tourist"  and 
"Antiques"  signs.  Indeed,  there  are  no  signs  of  any  sort  other 
than  those  on  the  boulders — boulders  large,  boulders  small,  all 
placarded  with  the  information  that  this  spot  was  the  scene  of 
some  horror.  I  stopped  to  read  the  least  harrowing: 
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"This  marks  the  home  lot  where 

John  Stebbins 
Grandson  of  Rowland  the  Emigrant 
A  permanent  settler  in  1682 

lived  and  died. 
A  soldier  under  Captain  Lothrop 
The  only  man  known  to  escape  intact  from 
Bloody  Brook  Massacre,  1675 
At  the  sacking  of  the  town 

Feb.  4,  1704 
His  house  was  burned  and  with  his  wife  and  six 
children  he  was  carried  captive  to  Canada. 
He,  his  wife  and  son  John  returned." 

Five  little  Stebbinses  who  never  came  back!  What  was 
their  end?  Pondering  their  probable  fate,  I  was  startled  by 
war  whoops — not  bloodcurdling,  but  still  sufficiently  realistic 
under  the  circumstances  to  make  one's  heart  skip  a  beat.  Two 
small  boys  were  chasing  each  other  in  and  out  of  the  shrubbery, 
playing,  of  all  things,  Indian !  To  be  sure,  all  small  boys  play 
Indian,  but — in  Deerfield!  I  asked  them  if  I  could  play  too, 
and  then  suggested  another  game.  And  so,  silhouetted  against 
one  of  the  giant  elms  directly  in  front  of  the  place  John  Steb- 
bins's  youngsters  left  one  winter  night  never  to  return,  you 
will  see,  somewhere  in  this  volume,  two  little  present-day  Deer- 
fielders,  smiling  and  serene.  They  fell  to  tomahawking  each 
other  again  as  I  went  on,  wondering  which  houses  had  for  sale 
the  products  of  the  Deerfield  Industries.  For  here  the  ancient 
crafts  are  followed  as  a  cult,  each  house  producing  the  specialty 
of  its  aforetime  occupants.  One  woman  nets  the  tasseled  test- 
ers for  four-posters.  Another  gathers  grasses  on  the  pocco- 
nock,  dyes  them  by  ancestral  recipes,  and  weaves  them  into  such 
baskets  as  grandmother  used  to  make.  Were  the  windows  not 
so  tightly  closed,  you  would  hear  the  whir  of  spinning  wheels 
and  the  clack-clock  of  looms  where  women  are  weaving  cov- 
erlets in  "Bachelor's  Fancy,"  "Rose  in  Bloom,"  "Dog  Tracks," 
and  "Indian  War" — all  by  what  Horace  Bushnell  called 
"Mother-and-Daughter  Power."  After  that  visit  to  the  Tur- 
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ners  Falls  plant,  it  was  like  taking  a  long  step  backward  and 
having  the  door  of  the  present  closed  softly  in  your  face. 

Two  Antique  Hounds  of  my  acquaintance  experienced  such 
an  actual  exclusion  here.  Listening  to  the  church  bells  and 
driving  slowly  along  Old  Street,  snuffling  up  the  east  wind — 
or  rather,  wrinkling  their  noses  with  pleasure — they  spied 
through  a  crack  between  curtains  the  finial  of  a  chair  such  as 
they  had  long  coveted.  Several  times  they  drove  past,  screw- 
ing up  courage  to  clang  on  that  knocker.  At  last  they  did,  the 
door  opened  an  inch,  and  somehow  the  question  got  asked. 
Light  came  into  the  Deerfielder's  eyes  and  went  out  quickly. 
They  of  that  house,  she  informed  the  Antique  Hounds,  were 
all  children  of  the  Lord  and  so  did  no  business  on  His  Day. 
During  this  brief  statement  the  Hounds,  through  that  inch  of 
open  space,  had  caught  sight  of  a  marvelous  tester  bed  in  the 
Parlor  Chamber.  Summoning  their  most  ingratiating  smiles, 
they  explained  how  important  appointments  down-country 
obliged  them  to  hurry  along.  Just  this  once,  would  the  Lord 
forgive?  .  .  .  They  found  themselves  facing  a  faded  green 
door,  quietly  and  conclusively  closed.  Now,  they  knew  that 
they  could  not  live  without  that  bed.  And  so,  despite  compli- 
cations sure  to  follow  those  missed  business  appointments,  they 
stayed  over  in  some  neighboring  inn  and  on  Monday  morning 
bought  both  the  chair  and  the  bed,  the  owner  seeming  delighted 
to  make  the  sale.  This  is  the  aroma  of  Deerfield,  not  so  obvious 
as  the  celery  of  Sunderland  or  the  onions  of  Hadley ;  but  If  you 
are  an  Antique  Hound  your  nose  knows. 

My  own  led  me  to  two  faded  green  doors  in  succession,  but 
clanking  on  the  knocker  brought  no  response;  so,  as  the  shad- 
ows beneath  the  netted  tester  of  the  elms  were  beginning  to 
lengthen,  I  went  along  the  dirt  path  toward  Meetinghouse 
Hill.  It  is  not  an  ancient  fane  which  crowns  it;  a  mere  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  the  last  brick  was  laid,  the  last  shingle 
on,  and  the  old  rooster  transferred  to  the  new  spire.  For  a 
while  I  sat  on  the  stone  steps  below  the  three  round-topped 
doors  thinking  of  Parson  Williams,  second  shepherd  of  this 
flock,  and  then  went  on  to  search  for  the  house  they  built  for 
him  after  his  return  from  Canada  in  1706.   A  modern  brick 
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building,  the  only  one  in  Deerfield,  has  usurped  the  site;  but 
Parson  John's  house,  intact  except  for  the  loss  of  its  twelve- 
light  windows,  stands  back  under  the  trees,  too  deep  in  shadow 
for  me  to  photograph  the  beautiful  "Christian"  door  with  its 
broken  pediment,  the  despair  and  envy  of  many  a  museum. 

From  it  I  turned  to  see  many  boys.  Not  ghosts  of  John 
Williams'  children,  but  husky  boys  getting  out  of  motors  with 
an  awkward  good-by  kiss  for  mother  and  a  nonchalant:  "So 
long,  Dad!"  The  fall  term  of  Deerfield  Academy  was  about 
to  open.  But  what  a  far  cry  is  this  big  modern  building  full  of 
windows  from  that  other  Academy  of  homemade  brick  which, 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1799,  opened  with  forty-nine  pupils  from 
as  far  up-River  as  Putney  and  as  far  down  as  Suffield!  Very 
ambitious  was  that  first  curriculum,  for  the  school  had  been  pre- 
sented with  both  a  Lunarium  and  a  Planetarium,  the  names  of 
the  donors  interwoven  with  those  of  the  moons  and  stars  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  Young  Idea.  "Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical War"  was  also  taught  by  Miss  Eunice  Woodbridge,  who 
proved  herself  more  adept  at  that  other  branch  wherein  "all's 
fair,"  by  marrying  young  John  Williams  before  the  first  term 
was  out  and  turning  over  those  distant  worlds  to  John's  cousin 
Sally.  Those  marrying  Williamses,  all  descendants  of  Parson 
John!  When  Sally  Williams  gave  up  that  school  for  matri- 
mony, it  was  taken  over  by  Jerusha  Williams,  who,  until  181 1, 
rang  the  bell  for  morning  prayer  at  five,  collected  all  fines — 
two  cents  for  tardiness  and  six  for  every  drop  of  candle  grease 
found  on  a  book — besides  conducting  classes  in  the  classics 
and  manipulating  those  worlds  and  suns.  Space  and  time  are 
annihilated  when  you  realize  that  Parson  John's  house  is  part 
of  the  present  Academy  property. 

It  is  not,  however,  Deerfield's  Oldest  House.  That,  facing 
the  new  brick  school  building,  is  Samson  Frary's,  the  only  one 
now  standing  that  escaped  the  burning  which  followed  the  sack 
of  1704.  Samson  himself  did  not  escape,  as  he  had  from  the 
first  destruction  to  return  at  the  permanent  settlement  to  build 
this  home  for  Mary  Daniels,  whom  he  had  married  in  1660. 
The  last  of  their  five  children  was  born  In  it  In  1675 ;  and,  al- 
though both  parents  perished  on  that  dreadful  night,  some  of 
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the  five  escaped;  for,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  many 
owners,  the  house  was  bought  back  by  one  of  the  Frary  de- 
scendants in  1890.  In  the  interim  a  wing,  larger  than  the 
original  structure,  had  been  added  on  the  south,  and  the  whole 
used  as  a  tavern  by  the  Barnards,  Selah  and  Erastus,  from 
before  the  Revolution  until  18 15.  I  took  a  picture  of  the  north, 
and  oldest,  section,  but  it  fails  to  convey  any  notion  of  what 
a  great  rambling  place  this  is,  full  of  twelve-light  windows, 
queer  corners,  and  long  remembrance. 

All  Deerfield  is  one  long  remembrance — too  long  and  too 
sad  for  bearing  were  it  not  for  the  bright  promise  of  those 
hundreds  of  ruddy  boy  faces.  They  redeem  Deerfield  from  a 
sort  of  Ingrown  traditionitis.  Yet  who  could  wish  Deerfield 
different?  Surely  one  place  should  be  kept,  like  a  sampler 
under  glass,  to  remind  Americans  of  the  price  paid  for  all  they 
enjoy  today!  Memorial  Hall  Is  rich  In  such  reminders;  but 
there  Is  another  spot  which,  for  me,  is  more  poignant,  and  It 
is  not  the  place  where  the  mangled  remains  of  the  Bloody 
Brook  victims  were  burled  In  a  single  grave.  No,  It  Is  the  an- 
clentest  burying  ground  and  the  place  where  Parson  John 
Williams  sleeps  between  his  two  wives :  Eunice,  who  was  mur- 
dered with  her  babe  In  the  snow,  and  Abigail,  who  brought 
up  the  remnant  of  Eunice's  family  along  with  her  own. 

Standing  among  the  shadows  of  Old  Street,  I  waited  for 
the  bus,  loath  to  leave  yet  glad  to  go ;  such  is  the  mixed  emo- 
tion Deerfield  engenders.  Hatfield,  fully  as  old  and  with  a 
history  no  less  exciting  If  less  tragic,  has  very  little  atmosphere 
other  than  one  all-pervading  aroma.  Like  so  many  other  farm- 
ing communities  on  the  River,  Hatfield,  since  the  cigarette 
does  not  demand  the  long,  strong  leaf  of  the  native  tobacco, 
has  largely  replaced  this  lordly  plant  with  the  humble,  but 
not  obscure,  onion.  With  this  change  has  come  another;  some- 
how Yankee  farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  onion  culture,  pos- 
sibly because  their  wives  and  daughters  refuse  to  stoop  to  such 
lowly  and  undignified  postures  as  those  demanded  of  crawling 
weeders.  But  the  wives  and  daughters  of  recent  immigrants 
are  here  in  their  element,  and  their  tucked-up  skirts  and  ker- 
chiefed heads  make  bright  splotches  of  color  among  the  vivid 
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green  rows  all  summer  long.  On  this  autumn  day,  however, 
as  the  bus  ran  between  denuded  fields,  all  the  brilliance  seemed 
gathered  by  the  roadside  where  millions  of  onions,  sacked  in 
red  netting  like  Christmas  candy,  awaited  the  itinerant  motor 
bus  or  the  chance  customer  in  his  private  motor.  There  is  little 
else  to  detain  him  in  Hatfield,  for,  while  the  houses  are  old, 
they  are  lacking  in  charm.  Two  spots  had  much  charm  for  me, 
however:  the  meetinghouse,  not  because  of  age,  but  because 
it  stands  on  William  Allis'  home  lot,  and  also  the  two  Smith 
houses,  the  unadorned  pioneer  dwelling  where  Sophia  w^as 
born  and  the  overadorned  mansard  where  she  died.  For  Sophia 
Smith,  like  Mary  Lyon,  was  behind  the  founding  of  a  great 
modern  college  for  women,  but  with  this  difference :  Mary, 
with  not  a  penny  of  her  own,  gave  her  life;  Sophia  had  to  die 
before  her  inherited  fortune  was  available  for  the  purpose. 

Northampton  is  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  her 
bequest.  But  as  it  was  growing  dark  when  I  reached  that  city, 
I  hurried  up  the  hill  to  the  Manse,  my  dinner  date  with  the 
College  Cousin.  Afterward,  while  wandering  over  the  fine  old 
house  with  its  two  unusual  staircases — one  with  spiral  newel 
and  the  other  itself  a  spiral — we  learned  that  this  had  been 
Parson  Solomon  Stoddard's  dwelling.  He  was  Northampton's 
second  parson,  coming  in  1669  and  preaching  here  at  least 
once  every  Sabbath  until  he  was  eight-six,  greatly  revered  even 
by  the  Indians,  who  called  him  "the  Englishmen's  God."  How 
much  of  his  simple  roof  tree  is  incorporated  in  this  much- 
made-over  Manse  is  difficult  to  say;  but  at  least  you  can  see 
his  keeping-room  with  the  vast  oven  and  fireplace  where  suc- 
cotash and  bread  were  stewed  and  baked  for  Parson  Stod- 
dard's family,  one  of  whom,  you  remember,  became  the  wife 
of  Parson  William  Williams  of  Hatfield  and  another  the  moth- 
er of  Jonathan  Edwards.  And  it  was  Jonathan  who  came,  at 
twenty-four,  to  take  over  the  work  of  his  grandfather  in 
Northampton,  where  he  launched  those  fiery  disquisitions, 
making  the  world  of  his  day  tremble  in  fear  of  the  next.  Dur- 
ing one  of  these  sermons  in  the  old  meetinghouse.  Parson  Ed- 
wards followed  some  particularly  sulphurous  item  of  biblical 
rhetoric  with  the  words :  "Behold,  ye  despisers  !  Wonder  and 
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perish!"  Whereupon,  as  though  the  very  walls  could  not 
withstand  his  eloquence,  the  gallery,  crowded  with  breathless 
folk,  collapsed  upon  those  below.  Parson  Edwards  himself 
claimed  it  was  evidence  of  Divine  intervention  that  not  a  soul 
was  injured.  Eventually,  though,  Northampton  had  enough 
of  hell  and  damnation  and  sent  him  away,  not  without  an 
historic  struggle. 

Black  night  greeted  us  outside  the  Manse,  so  we  left  Miss 
Smith's  College  until  the  morrow.  It  dawned  with  deeper  rose 
and  gold  than  usual,  giving  to  a  leisurely  tour  a  particularly 
pleasant  zest.  Of  course,  after  sitting  up  half  the  night  read- 
ing Jonathan  Edwards'  sermons,  I  felt  Impelled  to  visit  the 
famous  pond  at  sight  of  which  Jenny  LInd  exclaimed:  "Oh, 
this  is  Paradise,  Indeed!"  So  henceforth  "Paradise"  It  was 
called.  It  lies  behind  the  campus,  where  none  of  Miss  Smith's 
fortune  has  been  wasted  on  display.  But  to  say  Smith  Is  ugly, 
as  one  writer  went  out  of  his  way  to  do,  is  unfair.  To  be  sure, 
since  the  college  began  In  1873,  Its  earlier  buildings,  of  the 
same  era  as  a  vanished  Yale  relic  Professor  Phelps  once  de- 
scribed as  "frozen  ragtime,"  are  not  exactly  patterns  of  taste. 
But  the  recently  completed  Laura  Scales  and  Franklin  King 
Quadrangle — a  really  enormous  aggregation  of  colonial-type 
structures — is  in  the  very  best  taste,  the  simple,  unostentatious 
taste  which  takes  cognizance  of  comfort,  efficiency,  and  econ- 
omy of  upkeep  rather  than  of  show.  The  heaviest  investment 
at  Smith  is  in  the  human  element — girls;  there  are  many  schol- 
arships and  self-help  agencies,  and  no  grandstand  play.  This, 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  epitomized  in  a  modest  bronze  maiden 
gazing  Into  a  pool  in  an  inconspicuous  corner  of  the  gardens. 
A  memorial  fountain,  evidently,  yet  search  as  you  will,  you 
will  find  no  Inscription  other  than  the  words:  "In  memory 
of  a  beautiful  life." 

Flesh  and  blood  maidens  skimmed  by  on  bicycles.  "Grand 
morning.  Isn't  it?"  one  called. 

"You  said  it !"  returned  another. 

"Hope  we  get  one  as  swell  for  Mountain  Day." 

So  Smith,  too,  celebrates  this  collegiate  holiday  peculiar  to 
the  River.   Only  she  has  her  own  mountain.  As  Mt.  Holyoke 
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gallops  to  the  eastern  brink  of  the  River,  so  Mt.  Tom  gallops 
to  the  western;  and  there  they  stand,  like  two  stags,  antlers 
down,  facing  one  another  across  the  wongunk.  There  is  no 
road  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Tom.  Time  was  when  a  pavilion 
there  was  reached  by  an  incline  railway,  now  discontinued; 
these  are  no  longer  Railroad  Days.  Only  experienced  moun- 
tain climbers  attempt  that  last  rocky  height  now;  but  the  base 
and  sides  have  been  converted  into  a  delightful  park  area  with 
fireplaces  where  Smith  girls,  and  any  other  girls,  young  or  old, 
and  lads  in  the  same  categories,  can  scorch  their  faces  and 
their  hamburgers  and  roast  potatoes  in  the  good  old  way — 
all  charcoal  on  the  outside  and  raw  on  the  inside;  in  short, 
have  a  wonderful  time.  Afterward,  Goat's  Peak  or  Nonotuck 
— for  the  name  has,  rather  incongruously,  been  preserved  on 
a  pinnacle — may  be  climbed  for  the  sake  of  digestion,  or  the 
view.  Neither  of  these  lower  heads  have  I  ascended;  but  in 
the  days  when  that  incline  railway  operated  I  have  stood  in 
silent  admiration  on  that  final  rocky  summit.  Statements  of 
altitude  convey  nothing  here,  for  the  Massachusetts  reach  has 
no  towering  heights,  so  that  from  either  of  the  stags'  heads 
you  have  a  wide  panorama  of  pocconock,  beryl,  malachite, 
chrome,  ocher,  and  saffron  in  summer,  or  burning  with  autumn 
glory,  cut  by  the  winding  River  against  a  distant  backdrop  of 
blue  hills  fading  into  the  sky. 

But  that  native  Northamptonite,  Timothy  Dwight,  would 
not  approve  of  my  wasting  words  thus.  Rather  would  he  com- 
mend employment  of  them  to  tell  how,  leaving  Smith  Campus, 
I  crossed  the  street  to  Forbes  Library.  For  modern  notebooks 
are  compiled  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  1800;  there  has 
been  no  invention  to  fill  them  through  pump  and  hose,  like 
the  gasoline  tank  of  a  motorcar.  After  laboring  in  the  Library, 
I  looked  about  and  saw  many  things  of  interest,  including  two 
portraits  by  a  well-known  artist.  For  some  time  I  stood  gaz- 
ing up  into  those  familiar  faces  before  I  remembered  that 
Calvin  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  had  always  looked  upon  Northamp- 
ton as  home.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  artist's  fame  and 
talent,  the  portraits  are  disappointing — unless  it  is  true,  as 
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Mrs.  Longworth  once  contended,  that  President  Coolldge 
"looked  like  a  pickle."  As  for  Mrs.  Coolidge,  everyone  is 
agreed  that  there  never  was  a  more  charming  or  gracious 
First  Lady;  yet  frowning  above  that  stiff  white  satin  she  looks 
scarcely  less  acidulous  than  her  husband. 

If  Northampton  in  18 10  with  its  three  hundred  houses 
was  the  "largest  town  in  inland  Massachusetts,"  it  certainly 
is  not  now  with  many  times  as  many.  The  place  impresses  one 
as  being  a  big  and  busy  town  rather  than  a  city;  for,  although 
the  steep  Main  Street  is  broad  and  lined  with  business  es- 
tablishments, the  upper  end  runs  off  into  the  college,  and  the 
lower,  after  passing  between  some  ancient  houses  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  original  settlement  was  nearer  the  River, 
ends  at  the  bridge  to  Hadley.  That  time  01'  Ma  behaved  so 
badly  in  1936,  she  carried  off  this  bridge  along  with  several 
others;  and  the  new  one,  I  was  pleased  to  note,  is  a  memorial 
to  Calvin  Coolidge.  On  such  a  lovely  day  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  visit  Hadley  again,  but  lengthening  shadows 
warned  me  that  if  I  were  going  back  to  Greenfield  for  dinner, 
I'd  best  be  looking  up  that  bus. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  being  one  of  an  "old  River 
family,"  if  you  are  doing  a  book  on  the  River,  is  the  fact  of 
having  friends  or  kinfolks  at  nearly  every  landing.  I  happen 
not  to  have  in  Greenfield,  but  a  "cousin  by  courtesy," — my 
father's  stepmother's  sister's  son,  to  be  exact — was  coming 
down-River  to  meet  me  In  Greenfield  next  morning.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  "put  up"  at  the  Mansion  House,  a  great 
rambling  hostelry  whose  numberless  high-ceilinged  chambers 
used  to  be  filled  in  stagecoach  days  when  this  was  a  crossroads 
between  up  and  down-River  coaches  and  Boston-to-Albany 
coaches  over  what  is  now  known  as  the  Mohawk  Trail.  The 
Mansion  House  is  still  patronized,  but  mostly  by  salesmen 
calling  on  Greenfield  factories;  and  the  long  dim  mirrors  in 
the  vast  upstairs  parlors  no  longer  reflect  demure  well-chaper- 
oned females  in  hoop  or  bustle;  the  short-haired,  short-skirted 
women  who  stop  here  now  sit  smoking  fraternally  In  the 
leather  lounge  below.  Nothing  more  forcibly  emphasizes  the 
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changes  which  have  taken  place  between  stagecoach  and  motor 
days.  Is  it  owing  to  higher  education  for  women?  One  is 
forced  to  ask  oneself  that  question  here  on  this  distinctly  edu- 
cational reach  of  the  River. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

The  Long  Milkshed 

HAVING  been  brought  up  on  a  Vermont  farm,  the 
Cousin  by  Courtesy  arrived  early — which  was  well, 
as  we  had  a  long  day  ahead,  clear  to  Hanover  and 
part  way  back.  The  Cousin  by  Courtesy  long  ago  deserted  the 
farm,  and,  being  one  of  those  thrifty  Yankees  who  keep  their 
mouths  shut  and  saw  wood,  has  now  retired  on  self-provided 
old-age  insurance.  Close-mouthed  Yankees,  however,  do  a 
deal  of  reading;  and  as  we  sped  north,  persistent  questioning 
elicited  some  decidedly  enlightening  information.  All  this 
west  shore  above  Northfield  was  originally  that  part  of  Hins- 
dale where  so  much  grim  melodrama  was  enacted  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Sartwell  forti- 
fied house  vanished  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  some 
of  the  hand-hewn  timbers  were  incorporated  in  its  successor, 
still  on  the  site,  though  not  marked.  The  location  of  Bridge- 
man's  Fort,  however,  is  indicated  by  one  of  those  ubiquitous 
boulders  with  bronze  plaque  setting  forth  tersely  the  story 
you  read  in  Chapter  Six.  W^hlle  I  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
markers,  they  always  leave  me  cold.  Ancientest  burying 
grounds,  on  the  other  hand,  strangely  enough  give  me  a  warm 
sense  of  life-drama  such  as  I  felt  in  reading  the  faint  Tute 
epitaphs  on  those  three  old  slate  stones  in  Vernon's  sacred 
acre.  Jemima,  you  will  remember,  lived  to  be  eighty-two,  sur- 
viving two  husbands  murdered  by  Indians  and  a  third  who 
died  in  his  bed,  as  well  as  most  of  her  variously  fathered 
family. 

Not  far  from  this  spot  is  another  where  past  and  present 
are  more  closely  knit;  for,  while  the  old  red  mill  known  as 
"Whithed's"  is  scarce  ninety  years  old,  it  overhangs  Lower 
Salmon  Brook  at  a  point  where  a  mill  has  stood  ever  since  the 
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first  days  of  settlement.  The  brook  turns  no  wheel  now,  for 
the  day  of  the  little  red  mill  is  done,  and  a  few  rods  further 
on  the  reason  becomes  evident.  Across  the  rolling  pocconock 
you  see  the  River,  dammed  for  its  whole  width,  at  the  western 
end  one  of  those  deceptively  insignificant-looking  modern 
structures  that  house  Titans.  It  is  the  South  Vernon  plant  of 
the  New  England  Power  Associates,  generating  more  energy 
than  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  little  red  mills  and  ca- 
pable of  sending  that  energy  down  the  valley  and  over  the 
hills  to  sites  nearer  the  centers  of  supply  and  demand — an  in- 
finite saving  in  transportation.  Remember  the  flatboats  and  the 
sweat  and  rum  it  took  to  get  a  mere  twenty  tons  of  goods  down- 
River  from  Coos.  Pioneers  eagerly  sought  the  mill  stream, 
never  dreaming  Ol'  Ma  herself  would  one  day  be  broken  to 
harness;  and,  while  here  and  there  in  Vermont  valleys  and 
those  of  her  sister  state  you  will  find  some  small-time  manu- 
facturer carrying  on  at  the  old  stand,  in  the  main  both  states 
have  gone  back  to  nature.  The  babbling  brook  now  waters 
cows  and  reflects  their  black-and-white  or  creamy  picturesque- 
ness,  for  this  reach  of  the  River  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
its  own  as  dairy  country.  The  upper  Connecticut  watershed, 
those  eastern  slopes  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  rolling 
western  uplands  of  New  Hampshire,  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  metropolitan  Boston's  milkshed.  This  seems  a  most  un- 
poetical  and  prosaic  way  to  designate  one  of  the  really  scenic 
reaches  of  the  River;  for,  as  we  moved  north  we  could  see 
ahead  where  the  mountains  crowded  in  on  the  artificial  lake 
created  by  the  dam.  This  backing  up  of  waters  has  submerged 
not  only  Pomeroy's  Island,  but  the  historic  site  of  Fort  Dum- 
mer,  that  gesture  of  colonial  Massachusetts  toward  protection 
of  this  northern  wilderness.  The  granite  boulder  long  ago 
placed  on  the  stockade  location  has  been  moved  back  to  a  dry 
place  beside  the  post  road  where  few  take  the  trouble  to  stop 
and  read  what  it  Is  all  about. 

The  Cousin  by  Courtesy  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Vernon  power  house  sits  squarely  on  the  state  line, 
and  that  we  were  now  In  Vermont.  I  recalled  an  Edinburgh- 
bound  bus  crowded  with  dour-looking  Scots  who,  without  ap- 
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parent  reason,  suddenly  looked  at  one  another  and  grinned. 
We  had  crossed  the  Border.  There  are  Vermonters  who  claim 
the  same  sixth  sense,  but  I  have  been  too  much  and  too  long 
absent  from  my  native  heath  for  such  prescience. 

Although  Benjamin  Moore  is  looked  upon  as  Brattleboro's 
first  settler,  that  word  with  Its  implication  of  permanence  is 
scarcely  applicable  to  a  man  who  was  murdered  by  Indians 
before  his  cabin  had  weathered.  On  its  site  about  four  years 
later,  in  1762,  Major  John  Arms  of  Deerfield  built  a  tavern 
which  became  a  popular  rendezvous  for  travelers  and  for 
Samuel  Wells,  John  Sergeant,  Henry  Wells,  and  Ebenezer 
Fisher,  who,  with  Arms  himself,  were  really  the  Founding 
Fathers.  Their  homesteads  stood  near  the  Wantastiquet,  now 
called  West  River,  the  Indian  name  being  transferred  to  the 
gaunt  sugar  loaf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Connecticut.  De- 
scendants of  these  men  were  largely  responsible  for  building 
the  present  town  on  the  little  plateau,  up  the  hillsides,  and 
along  the  tributary  where  the  Indians'  thunderbird  Is  perma- 
nently submerged. 

From  Brattleboro  we  crossed  the  lakelike  Connecticut  and 
swung  around  the  mountain  through  Chesterfield,  little 
changed  to  outward  view  since  Timothy  Dwight  in  1793  found 
it  "a  hamlet  of  decent  houses"  grouped  "around  a  church." 
(Dr.  Dwight,  who  should  have  known  better,  insisted  on  sad- 
dling the  Episcopal  appellation  on  the  Puritan  meetinghouse.) 
The  folks  here  were  "rift  with  dissent,"  he  thought,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  Isolation.  Since  the  main  post  road  between  Brat- 
tleboro and  Keene  passes  through,  there  Is  no  longer  that  ex- 
cuse for  quarrels.  We  turned  off  into  a  more  sylvan  way  for 
Westmoreland,  a  bucolic  place — sugar  maples,  cows,  old 
houses;  and  then,  because  this  east-side  post  road  parallels  the 
River  at  a  distance,  made  a  loop  back  through  West  Chester- 
field— cows,  a  steepled  meetinghouse,  sugar  maples — and 
crossed  a  new  bridge  into  Dummerston — no  meetinghouse,  no 
cows,  lots  of  sugar-maple-surrounded  homesteads,  one  of  them 
possibly  that  of  John  Kathan,  who  came  In  1754  and  cleared 
a  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  not  all  sugar  maples,  It  is  to  be 
hoped. 
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But  Putney  I  Now,  if  that  poor  frayed  word  "quaint" 
would  stand  further  usage,  this  would  be  the  place  to  use  it. 
Other  folks  have  the  same  view — "arty"  folk  who  turn  old 
barns  into  little  theaters.  So  Putney's  "quaintness"  will  soon 
vanish  like  that  great  stand  of  yellow  pine.  The  pocconock 
used  to  grow  the  most  delicious  strawberries;  one  of  the  grow- 
ers was  the  Cousin  by  Courtesy's  "Uncle  Dorr,"  Bald  as  an 
egg,  his  rosy  jowls  framed  in  snow-white  whiskers,  he  used 
to  sit  cross-kneed,  waggling  a  Congress  boot  while  "Uncle 
Nelson,"  spare  and  gray  and  very  hirsute,  did  the  same.  They 
never  could  agree  on  anything  from  crops  to  weather,  but 
either  would  have  thrashed  the  man  who  slandered  the  other. 
Both  lie  in  Putney's  ancientest  burying  ground  now,  cut  down 
like  Uncle  Dorr's  sugar  maples.  Where  his  strawberries  once 
flourished  stretch  the  herbaries  and  rock  gardens  of  a  famous 
nurseryman  who  employs  many  men — in  smocks — and  girls — 
in  overalls!  Now  what  would  the  "uncles"  think  of  such  goin's 
on? 

Some  real  "dirt  farmers"  do  remain  beside  the  River,  how- 
ever. You  will  find  a  good  many  in  Westminster.  Now  there's 
a  town !  Or  rather,  there  are  two  miles  of  the  King's  High- 
way, spoken  of  as  Lower  Street  at  the  south  end,  which  is 
higher,  and  Upper  Street  at  the  north  end,  which  is  lower. 
All  the  onions  and  celery — and  Westminster  celery  is  famous 
— and  cows  are  kept  in  the  background;  the  foreground,  fring- 
ing the  post  road,  being  fine  old  houses  under  fine  old  sugar 
maples  where  fine  old  folks  sit  enthroned.  One  of  them  looks 
like  Queen  Victoria,  although  she  is  descended  only  from 
Azariah  Wright,  owner  of  that  famous  woodpile.  But  that's 
getting  ahead  of  the  story  of  how  Westminster  claims  first 
blood  shed  in  Revolution,  as  though  Whig-Tory  fisticuffs  in 
the  bitter  feud  between  River  folks  and  "Yorkers"  could  be 
classed  with  the  farmers'  armed  resistance  to  British  troops 
at  Lexington !  It  was  a  fine  row,  though,  that  Westminster 
Massacre,  and  it  came  about  as  follows:  Because  in  1772 
Westminster  was  the  most  populous  town  in  Cumberland 
County,  Crean  Brush,  surrogate  judge  by  appointment  of  New 
York  Colony,  came  periodically  to  hold  court  in  the  square 
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hip-roofed  courthouse  which  then  stood  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  Lower  Street  dips  into  Upper  Street.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Westminster  Whigs  weren't  satisfied  with  Crean's  decisions 
with  regard  to  land  titles,  and  boiled  inwardly  until  in  March, 
1775,  the  accumulated  steam  blew  off  the  lid.  Crean  Brush 
was  due,  and  a  group  of  discontents  took  possession  of  the 
courthouse  determined  no  "Yorker"  judge  should  enter  again. 
The  neighborhood  Tories,  just  as  determined  that  he  should, 
got  down  their  muskets  and  ordered  out  the  Whigs  who,  hav- 
ing purposely  left  their  muskets  at  home,  now  armed  them- 
selves from  Wright's  convenient  woodpile.  In  the  subsequent 
scrimmage  ten  men  were  injured  before  the  wood-wielders 
were  overpowered  and  thrown  into  the  calaboose  in  the  court- 
house cellar. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  Westminster  on  Judge  Brush's  ar- 
rival that,  before  court  actually  convened,  he  ordered  an  "ad- 
journment until  the  next  term,"  which  never  came — at  least 
not  under  an  English  king.  Two  of  the  injured  men  died,  and 
were  buried  in  the  local  graveyard  where  the  epitaph  of  one 
reads : 

"Here  William  French  his  body  lies 
For  Murder  his  Blood  for  Vengeance  cries 
King  George  the  Third  his  Tory  crew 
That  with  a  ball  his  head  shot  threw 
For  Liberty  and  his  country's  Good 
He  lost  his  Life  his  Dearest  blood." 

Westminster  was  one  of  those  "Convention"  towns  where 
the  status  of  Vermont  and  its  boundaries  were  fought  and — 
well,  not  bled  for,  but  everything  but.  And  when  Cambridge 
outgrew  Stephen  Daye's  old  press,  brought  from  England  in 
1638,  it  was  carted  up  here  in  1781  to  print  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Post  Boy,  easily  circulated  through  the  district  by  the 
stagecoaches  which  stopped  at  John  Norton's  Tavern. 

It's  a  big  comfortable  place,  that  Tavern,  with  wide  fire- 
places in  every  room,  just  as  in  1784  when  the  Widow  Bu- 
chanan and  her  mother  from  New  York  were  stopping  there. 
Another  frequent  guest  was  that  big  masterful  giant,  Ethan 
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Allen,  galloping  about  the  countryside  on  business  to  do  with 
the  still-unsettled  fate  of  Vermont.  He  was  a  hothead  and 
full  of  ambitions,  and  she  bitterly  scornful  of  them;  so  they 
quarreled  at  every  meeting.  Yet  somehow  Fanny  Buchanan 
could  not  help  thinking  about  this  "presumptuous  backwoods- 
man";  he  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  He  blew  in  increas- 
ingly often,  and  one  night  John  Norton,  growing  impertinent, 
said: 

"Fanny,  if  you  marry  General  Allen  you'll  be  queen  of  a 
new  kingdom." 

Her  black  eyes  narrowed;  haughtily  her  head  went  up  as 
she  replied:  "Yes,  and  if  I  married  the  Devil  I'd  be  queen  of 
Hell.  If  that  man  doesn't  stop  coming  here,  mother  and  I 
will  move  over  to  General  Bradley's  new  house."  She  spoke 
of  another  inn,  resort  of  the  circuit-riding  justices  during  Court 
Week.  Having  made  the  threat,  she  felt  obliged  to  fulfill  it. 
So  that  it  was  from  another  window  she  peered  one  morning 
when,  hearing  sleigh  bells,  she  expected  to  see  one  of  the  jus- 
tices come  to  join  his  brothers  in  the  taproom  below,  but 
recognized  with  mixed  feelings  the  huge  lithe  form  leaping 
from  that  sleigh.  A  rumble  of  voices  below,  then  boots  on 
the  stair,  a  heavy  hand  on  her  door.  Gathering  her  flowered 
dressing  gown  about  her,  she  said:  "Come!"  in  a  voice  she 
hardly  recognized  as  her  own.   Allen  blew  in,  like  a  tornado. 

"I'm  on  my  way  to  Arlington  and  have  no  time  for  back- 
ing and  filling.  See  here,  what  do  you  say  to  marrying  me? 
Now!" 

Something  boiled  up  within  her  that  she  took  for  anger, 
but  when  he  said:  "Come!  Come!  Speak  up!"  she  found 
herself  saying,  in  a  small  meek  voice:  "Yes." 

Downstairs  a  few  moments  later  the  justices  took  the  pipes 
from  their  mouths  in  astonishment  when  Allen  rushed  In, 
dragging  Fanny  after  him,  shouting  to  Chief  Justice  Robin- 
son :  "Here,  Judge,  marry  me  to  this  woman." 

"But,  look  here,"  temporized  the  Judge,  who  knew  Allen 
and  his  wild  ways.   "Hadn't  you  better  think  It  over?" 

"Doesn't  need  thinking  over!"  snapped  Allen,  while  Fanny 
said  never  a  word. 
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Judge  Robinson  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  sighed; 
"Very  well  I  Join  your  hands." 

Before  the  rest  of  the  household  realized  what  was  afoot, 
the  bride,  her  trunk,  and  her  guitar  case  were  in  Allen's  sleigh. 
He  whipped  up  his  horses,  already  half  forgetting  her,  ab- 
sorbed once  more  in  plans  for  his  greater  love,  the  Green 
Mountain  Republic. 

They  were  exciting  days  in  Westminster,  those  before  Ver- 
mont was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Today  the  long,  shady 
King's  Highway  teems  with  traffic,  but  the  old  white  houses 
sit  back  under  their  trees  as  though  lost  in  retrospection.  Yet 
Westminster  is  not  without  present  excitements  of  another 
and  more  terrifying  sort.  The  Cousin  by  Courtesy  has  cousins 
in  Westminster,  and  it  would  never  do  to  dash  through  with- 
out saying  hello.  So,  although  it  was  long  past  breakfast  time 
and  not  near  noon,  we  found  ourselves  being  treated  to  cider 
and  pancakes  with — no,  not  molasses,  shades  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  no  I  Pancakes  with  first-run  sap,  that  delicately 
flavored  form  of  maple  sirup  that  never  gets  out  of  the  state. 
While  we  stuffed  ourselves,  they  told  us  about  the  Flood — 
the  Great  Flood  of  1936.  Lower  Street,  being  fairly  high, 
got  off  scot-free,  they  told  us;  but  Upper  Street,  being  low, 
was  all  under  water. 

"Notice  that  first  big  cow-barn  on  the  left  as  you  go  by. 
The  one  with  the  big  silo.  There  was  hundred  and  fifty  cows 
taken  out  that  haymow — in  boats." 

"How'd  they  get  into  the  haymow?"  I  asked.  "Do  cows 
climb  ladders?" 

"No,  but  they  climb  stairs.  That  big  red  house  at  the 
turn  of  the  road — you'll  know  it  when  you  see  it :  sets  on  a 
little  knoll.  Well,  the  barn  being  pretty  low-set,  they  brought 
their  cow  into  the  kitchen;  and  when  the  water  got  deeper 
there  than  was  pleasant,  be  hanged  if  she  didn't  walk  right 
upstairs  into  the  spare  chamber  and  make  herself  to  home !" 
The  chuckles  subsided,  and  in  sobered  voice  the  story  went 
on:  "But  their  prize  bull — talk  about  buUheaded!  Why,  that 
bull — well,  he  did  have  sense  enough  to  come  unto  the  veranda 
when  the  barnyard  got  afloat,  but  as  the  water  rlz  and  riz  and 
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looked  like  the  house  was  goin'  to  be  swamped  too,  wouldn't 
you  think  he'd  of  swum  fer  the  high  timber?  But  no,  jest 
put  his  forelegs  up  against  the  side  the  house  and  laid  his 
head  on  'em,  resigned  like,  and  drownded!  A  prize  bull,  wuth 
more'n  a  thousand  dollars." 

Properly  sympathetic,  I  said:  "I  suppose  he  was  a  Guern- 
stein." 

Everybody  looked  at  me,  puzzled.  "Those  handsome  black 
and  white  cattle,"  I  explained;  "or  maybe  those  lovely  deep 
creamy  ones." 

Being  country  folk  and  too  polite  to  laugh,  they  explained, 
with  superhuman  effort  keeping  perfectly  straight  faces,  that 
the  black  and  white  cows  were  Holsteins  and  the  lovely  yel- 
low ones  Guernseys ;  but  as  for  Guernsteins — ^well,  they  hadn't 
heard  of  that  breed. 

It  seemed  to  me  time  to  be  going  before  I  managed  further 
display  of  city  Ignorance.  On  the  way  to  the  Westminster- 
Walpole  bridge  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe 
what  or  Ma  can  do  when  she  really  gets  hungry.  In  that 
1936  flood  she  had  swept  across  a  nonotuck  here,  eating  away 
all  the  topsoil  like  icing  off  a  cake. 

"End  of  another  good  farm,"  sighed  the  Cousin  by  Cour- 
tesy. "Fella  applied  for  Government  rehabilitation  aid,  but 
the  experts  decided  'twould  be  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.  Beside,  next  freshet'll  take  the  rest  of  the  place,  like 
enough." 

We  stopped  at  the  bridge  and  got  out;  for  the  River  here, 
as  everywhere  above  the  Massachusetts  line  until  it  turns  north- 
east at  the  Canadian  border,  forms  that  long-disputed  bound- 
ary between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  boundary 
line  is  not  in  midstream,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  but  stands 
at  normal  high-water  mark  on  the  Vermont  shore,  thus  giv- 
ing all  the  River  and  its  islands  to  New  Hampshire.  This  was 
the  final  decision  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  only  a  few  years  ago  after  generations  of  tax  rows 
brought  on  by  the  determination  of  both  states  to  collect  from 
the  mills  along  the  Vermont  bank.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
Vermonter  who  actually  paid  cash  Into  the  New  Hampshire 
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exchequer.  Discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  decree,  we 
walked  across  the  bridge  and  back,  stopping  to  lean  on  the 
rail  and  watch  the  swift  current,  so  guileless,  so  limpid  we 
could  see  through  many  feet  of  water  the  yellow  sands  of  OP 
Ma's  bed. 

"Why,  she's  a  lamb,"  I  said.  "So  gentle  she  wouldn't  nip 
the  head  off  a  daisy.  That  time" — I  gestured  to  the  ravaged 
farm — "that  was  an  accident — she  got  drunk  and  went 
berserk.  Ordinary  spring  freshets  aren't  as  bad  as  that,  are 
they?"  I  asked,  getting  into  the  car. 

"No,"  he  admitted,  "they're  not,  but" he  stepped  on 

the  gas  and  we  dashed  across  into  New  Hampshire "speak- 
ing of  spring,  they  hatch  more  chicks  here  than  any  other 
place  In  New  England — ship  'em  out  by  mail.  We'll  stop  at 
the  hatchery  and " 

"We  will  not,"  I  contradicted.  "Not  even  If  the  folks  are 
cousins  of  yours;  especially  if  they're  cousins.  At  this  rate 
we  won't  get  to  Hanover  before  breakfast  tomorrow.  I've  got 
to  see  Walpole  'village." 

"You've  seen  It  hundreds  of  times,"  he  demurred.  And  I 
couldn't  say  I  hadn't.  Many  an  afternoon  had  I  sat  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Hooper  Golf  Club,  while  more  energetic  friends 
got  themselves  all  hot  and  bothered  over  that  sporty  course, 
and  I  looked  at  the  view,  or  maybe  wandered  around  the  in- 
terior of  that  gracious  old  pumpkin-colored  house  thinking  of 
all  the  folks  who  had  slept  there.  For  this  hilltop  clubhouse 
was  Watklns'  Tavern  In  stagecoach  days  when  the  road  from 
Keene  and  Boston  came  up  over  the  old  Indian  trail  which, 
like  all  redskin  highways,  ran  along  the  highest  ridge  of  all 
so  that  no  enemy  could  sneak  up  on  them  unaware.  That  road, 
no  longer  post  road,  is  still  passable,  and  if  you  want  a  view! 
Folks  who  ought  to  know  say  the  prospect  from  the  last  thank- 
you-marm,  before  you  slide  into  the  valley  behind  Watklns', 
Is  the  finest  view  In  all  North  America.  Well,  that's  quite  a 
claim.  But  at  sunset,  when  the  mists  come  up  out  of  the  River 
in  rainbows,  and  the  enchanted  light  turns  the  Green  Moun- 
tains to  the  rich  dark  purple  of  full-ripe  grapes,  you  will  hush 
your  motor  as  though  Its  hum  desecrated  a  holy  thing,  and 
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you  will  sit  in  silence  holding  your  breath  for  ecstasy  while  the 
certainty  wells  within  you  that  the  Indians  had  the  word  for 
it — this  is  the  Smile  of  God ! 

But  it  isn't  Walpole.  While  the  Vermont  judiciary  fore- 
gathered at  General  Bailey's  in  Westminster,  Craft's  Tavern 
in  Walpole  was  the  resort  of  a  mid-eighteenth  century  coterie 
of  intellectuals  who  wrote  under  pseudonyms  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  reason  their  fame  has  evaporated.  Undoubt- 
edly their  presence  here  occasioned  the  printing  press  and 
book  stores  remarked  by  Timothy  Dwight.  Neither  symp- 
toms of  letters  can  be  found  in  Walpole  now;  the  atmosphere 
Is  not  literary.  Nor,  in  spite  of  those  chicks  and  the  fame  of 
its  potatoes,  does  Walpole  exhibit  the  authentic  bucolic  flavor 
of  Westminster,  but  rather  that  artificial  rusticity  affected  by 
lovely  old  towns  which  exist  mainly  for,  and  by,  summer  folk. 
That  many  of  these  seasonal  visitors  here  are  "old  family," 
including  several  of  Benjamin  Bellows'  descendants,  redeems 
Walpole  from  actual  exploitation;  but  these  wealthy  semi- 
residents  have  become  too  cosmopolitan  to  be  "folks,"  and  so 
Walpole,  despite  a  Green,  rare  along  the  Connecticut,  the 
largest  and  shapeliest  of  wineglass  elms,  many  handsome  man- 
sions of  the  pillared-portico,  as  well  as  earlier,  types,  and  oth- 
er charming  attributes,  somehow  contrives  to  be  just  a  New 
England  village  instead  of  a  real  River  town.  Speaking  of 
the  Bellowses — the  family  was  still  permanent  in  1 8 1 6,  a  "hard 
year"  when  New  England  suffered  from  frost  in  every  month 
of  the  twelve  and  snow  even  in  June.  All  crops  failed,  and 
there  was  not  even  enough  corn  for  seed,  a  dire  calamity. 
Next  spring  "Squire  Tom"  Bellows,  who  had  managed  to  get 
hold  of  a  supply  of  seed  corn,  offered  for  sale  all  he  could 
spare.  Finding  the  price  asked  no  higher  than  good  years, 
one  would-be  speculator  said  he  would  "take  the  hull  kit-an'- 
bilin'."  To  which  "Squire  Tom"  replied  that  the  limit  was  a 
bushel  or  so  to  a  customer,  depending  on  his  need;  but  that 
none  was  for  sale  for  profiting  by  others'  misfortune,  which 
writes  "Squire  Tom"  down  as  real  River  folks.  But  by  the 
next  generation,  the  Bellowses  had  become  migratory.  There  is 
still,  not  many  miles  from  Walpole,  a  yellow  "Concord  coach" 
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built  in  1847  ^nd  known  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  them, 
more  than  likely  to  Henry  Adams  Bellows,  a  Concord  lawyer 
who  spent  only  a  small  part  of  his  time  in  Walpole. 

Having  spent  there  more  than  we  could  well  afford  of  that 
September  day,  the  Cousin  by  Courtesy  and  I  traveled  on 
north,  in  New  Hampshire  now,  where  we  purposed  to  stay 
until  leaving  Hanover  and  a  return  by  the  Vermont  shore. 
On  the  outskirts  of  Walpole  we  stopped  by  one  of  those 
boulders  to  read  that  here  stood  the  cabin  of  the  Kilborn  fam- 
ily who,  you  remember,  made  that  heroic  defense  against  the 
Indians.  And  from  the  crest  of  that  hill  we  could  see,  across 
Cold  River  Valley,  the  looming  hulk  of  "the  Governor's 
Meadow,"  long  known  as  Fall  Mountain  and  only  recently 
rechristened,  in  memory  of  that  plucky  family,  "Mount  Kil- 
born." The  old  post  road  crossed  Cold  River  nearer  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Connecticut  than  does  the  present  road,  the 
reason  for  the  change  being  freshet  danger.  One  of  the  most 
distressing  of  later  River  stories  has  to  do  with  a  stagecoach 
coming  from  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1837.  Beyond  Walpole 
the  only  passengers  were  two  hoop-skirted  females  and  a 
young  man  hugging  a  carpet  bag.  In  summer,  cows  stand  to 
cool  themselves  in  the  shallows  of  Cold  River;  but  when  the 
ice  goes  out  it  becomes  a  raging  torrent.  With  the  water  up 
to  the  sills,  that  coachman  should  have  known  better  than  to 
drive  into  that  covered  bridge  without  first  going  over  afoot, 
for  the  weight  of  the  coach  and  four  was  sufficient  to  dislodge 
it  from  the  abutments  so  that  It  floated  away  with  all  present. 
Coach,  horses,  and  driver  all  were  drowned,  as  well  as  the 
two  women,  who  hadn't  a  chance  in  those  hoops.  Only  the 
young  man  succeeded,  by  superhuman  effort,  in  surviving  that 
icy  smother  and  reaching  the  western  shore  of  the  Connecticut 
in  safety,  together  with  his  carpet  bag  weighted  down  by  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  in  specie  designed  for  the  relief  of  a 
Vermont  bank  caught  in  the  financial  panic  of  that  year. 

The  Cousin  by  Courtesy  refused  to  believe  any  man  could 
survive  a  flood  at  this  point,  and  while  we  were  arguing  the 
question,  we  crossed  the  present  Cold  River  bridge  over  a 
pleasant  trickle  of  water  and,  rounding  Mount  Kilborn,  came 
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in  sight  of  the  falls.  Leaving  them  for  later,  we  hurried  along 
to  Charlestown,  old  No.  4  of  historic  memory. 

The  ancient  Street  is  wide  under  its  lacy  tester  of  wine- 
glass elms,  as  you  will  see  from  the  small  section  shown  in  the 
photograph  of  the  boulder  marking  the  site  of  the  Fort. 
Charlestown  is  such  a  somnolent  place  to  have  been  so  long 
the  northern  outpost  of  civilization.  Days  of  tense  watching 
when  the  guard's  gaze  swung  from  up-RIver  only  to  sweep 
across  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black,  scarcely  less  likely  to  spill 
redskin  canoes  upon  the  garrison;  days  when  redskins  did  in- 
deed appear  and  the  villagers  raced  for  the  palisade;  nights 
when,  in  the  light  of  burning  cabins,  Stevens  and  his  handful 
of  men  staved  off  Debellne's  army  of  French  and  Indians — 
days  and  nights  like  these  would,  you  might  expect,  leave  their 
mark  as  at  Deerfield.  But  no,  the  Street  dreams  in  the  sun  like 
an  old  woman  who  has  forgotten  everything  but  present 
warmth  and  comfort,  and  the  old  houses  are  not  old  enough 
to  remember.  Many  of  them  are  handsome  mansions  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  and  later,  like  the  Hassam  house  on 
the  northern  outskirts,  seemingly  the  only  one  not  swept,  gar- 
nished, and  treasured.  I  chose  It  for  a  photograph,  not  only 
for  its  own  lovely  lines  but  because  it  stands  near  the  location 
of  the  Johnson  cabin  whence  Suzanna  and  her  family  set  out 
on  their  dreadful  journey.  The  many  taverns  which  kept  open 
house  in  the  Charlestown  of  stagecoach  days  have  become  pri- 
vate residences,  like  Healy's,  passed  before  entering  the  vil- 
lage, or  have  vanished  or  been  moved,  like  Walker's,  once 
located  near  the  Fort.  Much  of  Charlestown's  later  history 
took  place  in  Walker's,  including  that  exciting  night  when  Ira 
Allen  kept  Vermont  from  dismemberment  by  talking  steadily 
until  dawn. 

Having  missed  a  fine  chance  to  photograph  cows  at  West- 
minster, owing  to  that  blunder,  I  looked  for  some  at  Charles- 
town; this  whole  reach  being  the  mllkshed,  it  seemed  to  me 
much  local  color  would  be  gained  by  a  picture  of  cows  against 
a  background  of  the  River.  Cattle  are  no  longer  kept  In  vil- 
lages, you  see  no  "cow  with  the  crumpled  horn"  meandering 
along  the  Street  at  milking  time ;  but  plenty  of  them  are  to  be 
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observed  browsing  on  the  distant  pocconocks  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  natural  terraces  on  which  these  upper  River  towns 
are  built.  Picturesque  herds  dotted  the  Charlestown  meadows, 
to  be  sure;  but  these  pocconocks  are  wet,  as  I  found  to  my 
chagrin. 

We  went  on.  This  is  an  old  post  road,  literally  the  first 
along  the  upper  reaches:  for  in  1781  the  New  Hampshire 
Committee  of  Safety  did  appoint  John  Balch  to  "ride  post" — 
that  is,  carry  the  mail — over  a  loop  out  of  Portsmouth  every 
other  Saturday.  After  circulating  through  the  mountains,  he 
came  out  on  the  River  at  Haverhill  and  thence  followed  the 
stream-side  road  as  far  south  as  Walpole,  where  he  turned 
inland  for  Keene  and  so  back  to  Portsmouth,  the  trip  evi- 
dently consuming  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  This  service  brought 
John  "seventy  hard  dollars"  every  three  months  for  four 
years;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  route  was  turned  over 
to  Timothy  Balch  of  Keene.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
where  they  transferred  their  saddles  to  fresh  mounts;  but,  as 
taverns  abounded,  no  doubt  regular  arrangements  were  made. 
As  we  followed  this  route  all  the  way,  a  slight  idea  was  formed 
of  the  difficulties  of  making  this  first  rural  free  delivery  and 
why  it  was  so  infrequent:  many  streams  join  the  Connecticut, 
not  only  the  large  tributaries,  but  countless  brooks  that  had 
to  be  forded.  Now  one  dashes  over  them  hardly  conscious  of 
their  existence  during  the  dry  season,  but  even  yet  they  cause 
endless  trouble  in  spring. 

Like  all  early  grants,  Claremont  township  extends  for  miles 
along  the  shore;  but  the  big  mill  town  of  that  name  is  situated 
some  distance  up  the  Sugar  River  on  the  main  route  to  the 
White  Mountains.  It  is  a  prosperous  place  and  excellent  as  a 
stop — not  to  "wood  up,"  but  to  "gas  up,"  or  otherwise  re- 
plenish one's  stock  if  going  that  way.  But  we  weren't,  and 
so  kept  to  the  rural  road  along  the  River  until  we  came  to  a 
bridge.  Bridges  across  the  Connecticut  grow  more  frequent 
as  the  stream  gradually,  very  gradually,  narrows.  And  at  this 
one,  beside  the  abandoned  toll  house,  I  stood  to  photograph 
the  towering  height  of  Ascutney,  the  only  monadnock — in  the 
sense  of  a  lone  mountain — ^beside  this  reach  of  River.   Ascut- 
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ney  is  the  Indian  word  for  "three  brothers" ;  but,  although  the 
mountain,  supposed  to  have  been  of  volcanic  origin,  has  In- 
deed three  cones,  from  a  distance  the  effect  Is  of  one  great 
peak  standing  alone.  You  see  it  frequently,  beginning  with 
the  turn  of  the  road  above  North  Walpole  until  nearly  to  Han- 
over, and  perhaps,  from  some  height,  far  beyond.  And  for 
this  reason,  that  while  all  this  time  In  coming  up  from  the 
Sound  you  have  climbed  only  two  hundred  feet,  the  summit 
of  Ascutney  Is  nearly  two  thousand  above  sea  level.  As  we 
stood  on  the  New  Hampshire  shore  looking  across  the  River, 
a  wisp  of  cloud  dropped  upon  the  heights  wrapping  them 
like  a  bride's  head  In  a  veil — sure  sign,  say  the  natives,  of  rain 
tomorrow. 

Although  toll  is  no  longer  collected  at  this  bridge,  we  kept 
on  the  New  Hampshire  bank  to  one  where  it  still  costs  money 
to  go  over,  the  Cornish-Windsor.  Cornish  is  a  large  township, 
but  I  have  yet  to  discover  any  center  for  the  noted  colony  of 
artistic  folk  who  have  long  made  the  place  famous.  The  Salnt- 
Gaudens  studios  have  become  a  shrine,  while  other  property 
owners  include,  or  have  Included,  Norman  Hapgood,  Maxfield 
Parrlsh,  Percy  MacKaye,  and  Winston  Churchill,  whose  Har- 
laken  House,  you  recall,  was  for  two  seasons  during  Woodrow 
Wilson's  administration  the  summer  White  House.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, In  her  book  about  those  stirring  times  before  and  during 
the  World  War,  makes  many  references  to  restful  days  at 
Cornish  and  long  tramps  through  the  countryside.  Including 
several  over  the  Cornish-Windsor  bridge.-^ 

This  covered  bridge,  four  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  of 
wooden  tunnel  lighted  through  slits  in  the  sides,  is  the  longest 
covered  bridge  in  either  state,  and  the  first  you  will  encounter 
in  your  journey  up  the  River.  Mrs.  Wilson  evidently  appre- 
ciated the  novelty  of  a  walk  through  that  dusky  tunnel,  for  she 
and  Miss  Bones  on  one  occasion  at  least  went  on  foot  to  Wind- 
sor, Miss  Bones  handing  a  dollar  bill  to  the  old  woman  at  the 
barrier  on  the  Vermont  side.  Laboriously  the  custodian 
counted  ninety-five  cents  change  into  the  hand  of  Miss  Bones, 
who  inquired : 

^  This  is  the  bridge  pictured  on  the  jacket  of  Connecticut  River. 
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"How  much  for  one  person  on  foot?" 

"Two  cents,"  snapped  the  old  woman. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Miss  Bones,  "how  is  it  you  didn't  give 
me  ninety-jz.v  cents?" 

Was  the  old  woman  apologetic?  Not  she!  "Two  cents 
for  one  person  alone,"  she  explained,  "and  five  for  two  cross- 
ing together." 

Which  Mrs.  Wilson  took  for  "Vermont  thrift."  She  also 
told  another  story  of  this  bridge  and  its  keeper  one  time  when 
she  was  accompanying  her  husband  to  the  train  at  Windsor. 
The  President,  wearing  a  Scotch  cap  as  usual  when  riding  in 
an  open  car,  lifted  It  as  toll  was  being  paid  and  said  In  his  de- 
lightful voice :  "I  am  afraid  we  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
going  back  and  forth  so  much." 

"No,"  said  the  woman,  busy  making  change.  "It's  my  job." 

Mrs.  Wilson  adds :  "And  then  for  the  first  time  she  turned 
and  looked  at  him,  and  something  in  her  responding  to  what 
he  gave  out,  she  smiled." 

It  Is  true  that  up-RIver  folk  are  not  given  to  smiling,  and 
that  they  do  know  how  to  "pinch  a  penny  until  It  squeals." 
Hard  work  has  taught  them  the  value  of  money,  but  I,  who 
know  them  so  much  better  than  the  Virginian  Mrs.  Wilson, 
feel  certain  the  old  woman's  short-changing  the  White  House 
ladles  was  not  deliberate.  Vermonters  are  "honest  as  the  day," 
and  for  all  their  independence  and  private  amusement  at  "sum- 
mer folks's  doln's,"  I  have  no  doubt  the  poor  old  woman  was 
flustered  by  the  presence  of  the  great  and  grand,  and  that  she 
often  told  her  own  version  of  the  encounter,  ending  with :  "you 
could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather."  But  of  course 
it  wouldn't  have  done  for  the  great  and  grand  to  know  that! 

She  was  no  longer  taking  toll  when  I  crossed,  having  in 
the  Interim  no  doubt  passed  over  that  final  Mysterious  Bridge. 
But  I  paid  my  own  two  cents,  got  the  picture  of  the  bridge 
after  sliding  down  the  bank  through  poison  Ivy  and  climbing 
back  through  same,  and  then  paid  another  two  cents  to  walk 
back  to  the  Cornish  side.  This  was  not  due  to  the  "Vermont 
thrift"  of  the  Cousin  by  Courtesy,  but  to  my  own  desire  to  walk 
through  so  long  a  covered  bridge.    It  is  an  experience  highly 
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recommended.  The  stillness,  the  sense  of  a  world  shut  out, 
the  great  wooden  crossbeams  under  the  roof  and  along  the 
sides  induces  something  of  the  quieting  effect  of  an  ancient 
English  church.  And  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Puritan  meet- 
inghouse, which  I  love,  it  does  not  create  the  same  sense  of 
peace.  But  you  must  make  sure  of  being  alone.  If  a  motor 
thunders  into  the  tunnel  behind  you,  or  darkens  the  tiny  exit 
at  the  further  end,  all  is  spoiled,  and  immediately  this  becomes 
only  a  bridge  again.  A  storied  bridge,  although  not  the  actual 
structure  crossed  by  Lafayette  in  1825  or  by  the  company  of 
brilliant  uniforms  bound,  the  next  September,  for  the  "muster" 
at  Cornish.  Nor  was  the  bridge  of  these  occasions  the  original 
span  of  1796  which  was  lost  in  the  1824  flood.  No,  the  bridge 
replacing  it  was  the  storied  bridge  traversed  by  the  furious 
wolf  hunters  of  1831  vowed  to  the  destruction  of  the  wild 
beasts  responsible  for  the  loss  of  many  sheep  and  cattle.  Those 
early  1800's  saw  Vermont  herds  and  flocks  increase  enormous- 
ly, and  the  only  way  to  get  them  to  the  Boston  abattoirs  was 
on  the  hoof.  One  of  those  vast  drives  was  the  "army"  com- 
manded by  Gen'l  Lyman  Mower,  consisting  of  "i  wagon, 
I  sulky,  I  horse  and  rider,  600  sheep,  127  cattle,"  all  counted 
conscientiously  and  recorded  by  the  1837  bridge  keeper,  who 
collected  the  toll  on  every  item — a  pretty  penny  for  the  bridge 
exchequer ! 

After  1850  fewer  and  fewer  sheep  and  "neat  cattle" 
crossed  the  bridge  as  farmers  emigrated  to  the  New  West 
and  the  stay-at-homes  went  into  mills  on  the  little  rivers.  Nor 
did  the  second  bridge  long  survive  its  waning  profits;  a  sud- 
den February  thaw  in  1866  swelled  the  River  to  flood  propor- 
tions, and  or  Ma  carried  off  the  mighty  span.  The  present 
structure  replaced  it  shortly,  the  last  great  engineering  feat 
of  the  old  wooden-bridge  builders  and  an  enduring  monument 
to  their  skill,  for  it  withstood  the  worst  flood  in  all  River  his- 
tory— that  of  1936 — as  well  as  the  devastating  flood-hurri- 
cane of  1938.  A  great  bridge,  the  Cornish-Windsor,  and  one 
on  no  account  to  be  overlooked. 

Out  of  its  shadows,  past  and  present,  I  came  blinking  into 
a  world  all  the  brighter  for  those  long  moments  of  darkness. 
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The  River  swept  by,  vital  and  sparkling;  and,  although  I  had 
been  gone  less  than  an  hour,  I  was  certain  the  sugar  maples 
had  begun  to  turn  in  the  interval.  Unless  you  have  visited  the 
upper  valley  after  frost,  you  have  never  seen  autumn  foliage 
at  its  most  gorgeous.  The  incomparable  New  England  elm 
turns  old  gold  everywhere,  and  so  do  maples;  but  no  other 
maple  takes  on  quite  the  vermilion,  crimson,  and  scarlet,  the 
clear  crocus,  topaz,  and  gamboge  of  the  rock  maple,  other- 
wise known  in  this  country  as  the  sugar  bush.  By  mid-October 
you  are  traveling  through  fire;  but  in  September,  Nature  has 
only  begun  to  set  her  palette,  as  we  lamented  while  pursuing 
our  way  along  the  shore  of  the  River  by  this  road  which  avoids 
Lebanon  as  it  does  Claremont,  the  two  big  towns  being  con- 
nected by  another  more  traveled  highway  of  no  scenic  value. 
Pausing  in  West  Lebanon,  where  a  bridge  connects  with  White 
River  Junction,  we  debated  following  the  Mascoma  the  few 
miles  to  Lebanon;  but  a  glance  at  the  sun  forbade  this.  I  had 
been  to  Lebanon  anyway  and  knew  it  for  a  fine  old  town  with 
an  elm-set  Green  surrounded  by  large,  comfortable  houses  of 
the  post-Revolutionary  era,  some  of  which,  alas,  are  giving 
way  to  places  of  business — your  larger  up-River  towns  being 
trade  centers  for  a  great  deal  of  back  country.  As  remarked 
before,  these  swift  tributaries,  like  the  Sugar  and  the  Mascoma, 
were  harnessed  to  mill  wheels  in  the  days  before  men  learned 
to  ship  water  power  through  cables  to  points  more  convenient 
for  the  transportation  of  the  finished  product,  be  that  woolen 
goods  or  brass  gadgets  or  whatever.  Neither  the  Lebanon 
mills  nor  those  at  Claremont  have  been  abandoned;  but  their 
importance  as  an  economic  factor  has  greatly  decreased. 

We  discussed  the  fairness  of  this  as  we  went  on  north, 
and  decided  that  while  it  was  pretty  tough  on  the  mill  owner 
to  be  thus  robbed  by  the  advances  of  science,  if  you  were  go- 
ing to  hold  that  this  shift  of  the  balance  of  power — literally 
power — was  wrong,  then  you  would  also  have  to  declare  for 
a  return  to  the  flatboat  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  the 
reason  that  the  flatboat  business  had  been  ruined  by  the  rail- 
roads; and,  going  still  further,  because  the  motor  had  injured 
the  latter  we  should  all  stop  buying  gasoline  and  return  to 
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saddle  and  pillion.  You  may  look  backward  through  a  sort  of 
nostalgic  autumn  haze  and  think  a  well  sweep  In  the  front 
yard  is  "quaint,"  but  after  all  who  wants  to  be  forced  to  drink 
from  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket? 

I  do  not  know  what  they  drink  from  in  Hanover,  or  what 
they  drink,  except  that  it  is  no  longer  rum  such  as  the  early 
Dartmouth  students  took  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  morning 
coffee,  Dartmouth  having  begun  back  in  the  rummy  old  1700's 
in  rummy  old  Connecticut.  Dartmouth  must  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  determining  its  actual  birth  date,  having  "jest  growed." 
The  seed  was  indubitably  planted  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut, 
when  the  Reverend  Eleazer  Wheelock,  to  eke  out  his  wood- 
cornmeal-cash-money  salary — a  very  small  percentage  being 
cash-money — began  to  take  a  student  or  so  into  his  household, 
like  many  another  Puritan  parson  of  that  day.  In  1735  Sam- 
son Occum,  a  young  Mohegan  Indian,  applied  for  an  educa- 
tion. Parson  Wheelock  shared  this  labor  with  Parson  Pom- 
eroy  of  Hebron,  and  between  them  the  redskin  spent  four 
fruitful  years.  So  fruitful  that  after  Occum  himself  became  a 
parson,  Mr.  Wheelock  decided  in  1759  to  open  an  Indian 
school,  and  did  so  with  four  Delaware  youths.  Four  years 
later  he  had  twenty  redskins  imbibing  knowledge — definitely 
an  Institution  of  learning.  How  to  finance  it,  was  the  next 
question,  a  question  the  General  Assembly  attempted  to  answer 
for  him  by  laying  a  levy  on  every  Connecticut  parish.  But, 
while  collections  were  taken  up  in  a  few  meetinghouses,  red- 
skins were  not  popular,  despite  the  fact  that  Mohegan-Ne- 
hantlcs  had  fought  consistently  on  the  side  of  the  colonists 
throughout  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  When  it  became 
evident  that  Connecticut  would  not  support  the  venture,  a  Nor- 
wich parson  took  Parson  Occum  to  England,  where  he  created 
as  great  a  sensation  as  Pocahontas  had  more  than  a  century 
earlier.  The  fine  presence,  intelligence,  and  eloquence  of  the 
Indian  parson  made  such  an  impression  on  the  pious  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  that  he  dug  fifty  pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket  and 
honeyfuddled  two  hundred  more  from  the  impious  King 
George.  After  that,  money  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  until  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  had 
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been  collected, — a  fortune  for  those  days,  and  a  great  con- 
trast with  the  painfully  gathered  pittances  which  started  other 
early  New  England  colleges.  With  this  affluence,  it  was  de- 
cided to  shake  off  the  dust  of  an  indifferent  Connecticut  and 
move  the  school  to  a  place  where  there  was  "more  room." 
New  Hampshire  had  plenty  to  offer  here  beside  the  River; 
and  so  Dartmouth,  as  it  was  then  called,  came  upstream.  Well, 
there  is  nothing  in  my  notes  to  indicate  a  village  at  this  point 
previous  to  1770,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  name  Han- 
over was  a  gesture  of  appreciation  toward  George  Ill's  sur- 
prising generosity.  George,  you  will  recall,  was  more  given  to 
squeezing  the  last  penny  out  of  his  colonies  than  making  them 
presents.  Another  surprising  thing  proved  to  be  the  lack  of 
consuming  Interest  displayed  by  redskins  In  the  institution 
founded  for  their  express  benefit.  Some  enrolled,  to  be  sure; 
but  so,  too,  did  white  youths,  among  the  first  being  a  certain 
John  Ledyard  who  drove  up  from  Hartford  In  a  sulky.  He 
was  a  restless  fellow,  fired  by  desire  for  adventure;  and  be- 
fore his  freshman  year  was  out,  he  cut  a  tree  on  the  River 
bank,  hollowed  It  after  the  Indian  fashion,  and,  with  only  a 
bearskin,  a  New  Testament,  and  a  copy  of  Ovid  for  baggage, 
set  out  for  the  mouth  of  the  River  some  two  hundred  miles 
away.  Of  his  voyage  some  items  will  be  recounted  later.  Let 
him  now  serve  to  link  Dartmouth  beginnings  with  the  present, 
for  It  is  Interesting  to  record  that  every  spring  selected  groups 
of  students  still  make  the  "Ledyard  cruise"  down-RIver  In 
canoes,  each  party  exerting  Its  skill  to  be  first  at  salt  water; 
and  it  takes  considerable  skill  to  navigate  the  River  In  a  canoe 
at  any  season. 

Of  the  modern  college  you  can  learn  far  more  from  other 
sources.  I  can  but  tell  you  that  Hanover  has  an  enormous 
Green  which  Is  also  Dartmouth  Campus;  that  the  lovely  group 
of  white  buildings  facing  It  from  the  eastern  hillside  Is  not  as 
hoary  as  Its  looks,  and  the  date  1784  In  large  letters  would 
Indicate,  because  fire  destroyed  the  originals;  and  that  the  cor- 
nerstone of  this  replica  was  laid  In  1904  by  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  descendant  of  the  second,  for  whom  the  College 
was  named.    The  new  group  of  brick  buildings  with  lordly 
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tower  facing  the  campus  from  the  north  end  is  Baker  Me- 
morial, built  in  1928  and  housing  many  of  the  college  func- 
tions, including  a  very  fine  library,  a  very  fine  library  indeed, 
as  I  have  reason  to  know.  It  also  houses,  in  the  basement,  a 
series  of  frescos,  the  fineness  of  which  is  the  subject  of  wide 
discussion.  For  some  reason  a  Mexican  artist  was  employed, 
perhaps  with  injunctions  to  paint  scenes  of  Indian  life;  anyway, 
with  his  own  natives  in  mind  he  depicted  in  the  most  modern 
manner  imaginable  some  horrific  moments  in  Aztec  history. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  connoisseurship,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
foreign  to  the  atmosphere  of  Dartmouth,  or  our  whole  New 
England  tradition.  As  we  came  up  out  of  that  basement,  the 
Cousin  by  Courtesy  looked  quite  pale.  But  then,  he  had  break- 
fasted much  earlier  than  I,  who  am  an  excellent  sailor  and  have 
gone  without  turning  a  hair  through  the  Luxembourg,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  and  the  foyer  of  Rockefeller  Center.  It 
was,  however,  obviously  long  past  lunch  time,  as  the  clock 
in  that  splendid  tower  corroborated. 

A  collegiate  country  club,  whose  exact  title  I  have  for- 
gotten, lies  at  some  distance  from  the  Campus-Green  so  that 
to  reach  it  we  saw  most  of  exceedingly  beautiful  Hanover. 
This  idea  of  a  college  and  a  town — not  too  large  a  town — 
being  two  entities  with  but  a  single  thought  and  that  scholas- 
tic, seems  ideal  to  one  who  grew  up  in  a  combined  manufac- 
turing and  university  city  where  one  interest  continually  el- 
bows the  other.  Relaxing  in  the  shadow  of  the  stone-floored 
colonnade  overlooking  a  tiny  lake,  we  lunched  leisurely.  Noth- 
ing is  more  repellent  than  "snatching  a  bite  at  a  hot-dog  stand." 
An  apple  and  a  sandwich  brought  from  home  or  begged  of 
the  breakfast  waiter  if  you're  traveling,  is  far  preferable  when 
you're  pressed  for  time.  The  Cousin  by  Courtesy,  who  had 
been  doing  all  the  driving,  seemed  dispirited,  whether  from 
action  or  Aztecs  I  did  not  inquire;  but  with  the  coffee  he  re- 
vived and  said : 

"By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  know  about  the  part  Colonel 
John  Wheelock,  Parson  Eleazer's  son,  played  in  the  Bound- 
ary War?"  I  shook  my  head,  and  he  went  on:  "Not  sure  of 
all  the  details,  but  It  seems  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
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in  the  plan  to  form  a  separate  state  out  of  the  upper  River 
towns,  beginning  with  No.  4,  I  believe  'twas.  Anyway,  there 
was  some  sort  of  cabal  or  talk-fest  on  the  subject  held  at  Nor- 
wich." He  cocked  an  eye  at  the  sun.  "And  speaking  of  Nor- 
wich, didn't  you  plan  to  cross  back  into  Vermont  about  now?" 

I  had,  and  we  did,  stopping  on  the  shore  to  look  at  the 
stone  marking  the  spot  where  young  Ledyard  had  launched 
his  dugout,  and  then  crossing  the  Connecticut — not  by  the 
old  covered  Ledyard  Bridge,  for  alas,  it  is  gone.  Its  suc- 
cessor leads  directly  into  Norwich,  a  small  place  with  a  big 
Green  surrounded  by  brick  houses  of  peculiar  dignity.  They 
were,  I  learned,  the  original  buildings  of  Captain  Partridge's 
Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military — and  peregrinating — Acad- 
emy, which  he  left  for  Middletown  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  That  uneasy  Institution,  you  recall,  moved  back  to  Ver- 
mont before  1830.  But  not  to  the  River  bank,  although  It  Is 
still  situated  elsewhere  as  Norwich  University,  thus  carry- 
ing on  under  the  name  of,  rather  than  on  the  site  of  its  be- 
ginning. It  seems  a  pity  that  this  stately  little  place  separated 
from  Dartmouth  by  the  River  could  not  have  retained  the 
scholastic  body  as  it  has  Its  spirit. 

Over  White  River  we  came  Into  White  River  Junction, 
a  place  to  "gas  up"  and  leave  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the 
rural  regions  of  Hartland,  a  large  township  of  several  ham- 
lets. If  you  enjoy  a  real  Country  Fair,  they  hold  one  here  In 
August  with  plenty  of  horses — conspicuously  the  Vermont 
Morgans  dear  to  the  heart  of  my  childhood — all  kinds  of  cat- 
tle— except  Guernstelns — and  an  ox-pulling  contest.  I  have 
not  seen  this,  but  a  few  summers  ago  I  did  see  In  Hartland  the 
rare  sight  of  a  magnificent  pair  of  black  oxen  about  their  daily 
business.  They  were  hauling  on  two  sets  of  wheels  an  enormous 
tree  trunk  as  long  and  as  thick  as  those  King's  Trees  whose 
cutting  was  once  forbidden  by  the  Pine  Laws.  And,  worse 
luck,  I  didn't  have  a  camera  along!  On  another  August  day 
I  did,  however;  and  either  in  Hartland  or  adjoining  Windsor 
township  got  the  lovely  picture  of  the  haymakers  you  will 
find  In  this  volume  under  the  caption  "New  Hampshire  In 
Sun,  Vermont  In  Shadow,"  with  the  River  between. 
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It  is  difficult  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  this  coun- 
try was  uninhabited,  even  by  Indians,  for  a  whole  century 
after  the  first  settlements  along  the  Tidewater  Reach  were 
thriving  communities;  for,  except  near  Hartford  and  the  low- 
er Massachusetts  Reach,  the  difference  is  slight  to  outward 
view.  There  are  many  fine  old  mansions  on  both  shores  of  the 
River  here,  a  few  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  central-chimney 
type  more  common  In  Connecticut,  more  of  the  end-chimney 
style  built  after  the  war,  and  a  good  many  of  the  pillared- 
portico  later  Federal  variety.  What  you  find  here,  and  have 
never  seen  down-country,  is  the  so-called  Cape  Cod  house 
elongated  by  a  kite  tail  of  woodsheds  into  a  vast  barn — truly 
"a  set  of  buildings."  Northern  winters  are  long  and  cold,  and 
It's  no  fun  shoveling  a  six-foot  trench  before  you  can  milk. 
Which  brings  us  back  to  those  cows.  Hartland  has  many  fine 
herds,  and  why  I  did  not  photograph  one  of  them  I  don't  know, 
except  that,  owing  to  the  way  the  Green  Mountains  come  close 
to  the  River,  Vermont  autumn  afternoons  seem  shorter  than 
those  of  New  Hampshire,  which  Is  richer  In  sunsets. 

Long  slanting  rays  caught  glints  from  the  roof  of  the 
Cornish-Windsor  bridge  as  we  came  In  sight  of  It  again  from 
this  western  shore.  But  the  old  white  mansions  of  Windsor 
were  in  shadow.  Shadows  of  the  past  are  thick  here,  too,  and 
from  them  stands  out  the  Old  Constitution  House  and  its 
powerful  memories  of  the  days  when  Vermont  was  in  the  mak- 
ing. For  all  the  legislature  did  "move  on  wheels  from  town 
to  town,"  and  so  gave  several  others  some  claim  to  being  the 
cradle  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  it  was  really  here  in  this 
simple  and  unpretentious  white  house  that  the  most  portentous 
of  those  gatherings  were  held.  You  must  not  fall  to  stop  at 
Constitution  House;  for,  whether  or  not  you  are  a  Vermonter 
born,  there  must  be  one  somewhere  in  your  family  tree;  the 
reason  the  state  is  rather  thinly  populated  today  is  that  her- 
itage of  wanderlust  brought  up-River  by  the  first  settlers  In 
their  dugout  canoes. 

By  a  winding  way,  sometimes  close  to  the  River,  you  come 
to  the  picturesque  hamlet  of  Ascutneyville,  lying  in  the  shadow 
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of  the  Three  Brothers."  In  the  next  hamlet  Is  a  meetinghouse 
curious  because  not  the  traditional  white  and  tapering-spired 
place  of  worship.  Nor  is  it  Church  of  England  in  doctrine, 
although  quite  so  in  appearance,  and  as  surely  a  "wool  church" 
as  any  in  Suffolk  in  Old  England  because  local  wool  growers 
built  it  in  1839,  "Bow  folks"  having  found  it  Impossible  to 
reach  the  old  brick  meetinghouse  high-perched  In  the  hills  at 
Weathersfield  Center.  Most  prominent  dweller  here  at 
Weathersfield  Bow  after  18 10  was  ex-consul  Jarvis,  whose 
sheep  ranch  covered  much  of  the  pocconock  and  the  steeps  be- 
hind it.  For  a  half-century  he  was  squire  In  effect,  If  not  In 
name,  and  after  he  died  at  eighty-nine  his  son  endowed  this 
meetinghouse  so  that  twenty-six  services  a  year  are  held  In  It 
whether  either  of  the  two  members  attends  or  not.  Drop  In 
some  Sunday  afternoon  between  May  and  November  and 
keep  parson  from  wasting  his  eloquence  on  empty  air.  New 
England  sheep  raisers  could  not  compete  with  those  of  the 
far  west  after  that  section  got  Into  the  game,  and  one  reason 
they  cannot  now  Is  the  innocent-looking  village  FIdo.  He  may 
cower  at  your  rebuke  and  lick  your  hand  in  contrition,  but 
when  the  old  pack  Instinct  calls,  he  and  all  his  friends  go 
ahunting  through  the  hills,  and  the  number  of  sheep  they  can 
kill  In  a  single  night  Is  appalling.  Dogs  do  not  bother  cows 
to  any  extent;  Old  Mooley  has  an  unpleasant  way  of  hooking 
a  barking  canine  Into  dog  heaven.  Cows  there  are  on  the 
pocconock  through  which  the  River  describes  that  "Bow," 
but  the  Jarvis  mansions  are  closed  and  shuttered  behind  their 
overgrown  hedges.  So  is  the  big  tavern  where  six-horse  stage- 
coaches formerly  found  ample  relays  in  the  fifty-stall  barn. 
Time  was  when  folks  swopped  garden  sass  for  rum  and  salt 
at  the  country  store,  but  you  could  not  even  spend  cash-money 
for  soda  pop  there  now;  it,  too,  Is  closed.  Weathersfield  Bow 
has  become  the  Deserted  Village. 

2  From  Ascutneyville  a  hard-surfaced  road  has  been  built  almost  to  the  top  of 
Ascutney  by  CCC  boys,  and  a  footpath  climbs  the  remaining  half-mile.  There  are 
parking  areas  and  fireplaces  for  outdoor  cooking.  Eventually  overnight  accommoda- 
tions will  be  provided.  Sun-  or  moonrise  from  this  mountaintop  should  be  deeply 
rewarding. 
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We  ran  along  for  miles  between  the  silver  River  and  the 
rough  range  of  Skitchawaug,  so  called  after  an  old  sachem 
who  came  back  to  spend  his  last  years  in  its  fastnesses  and 
finally  to  disappear,  tradition  says,  into  one  of  its  lonely  caves 
to  die  in  a  sepulcher  of  his  own  selection.  There  are,  or  were, 
picture-writings  on  the  face  of  this  mountain,  and  it  may  be 
that  Skitchawaug,  in  response  to  tribal  custom,  had  come  back 
because  of  them.  The  mountain  ends  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Black  River,  or,  as  Skitchawaug  would  call  it,  Ascaechewak. 
Beside  this  tributary  runs  a  road,  in  part  upon  the  historic 
military  way  General  Amherst's  men  built  to  Crown  Point  on 
Lake  Champlain  following  the  more  ancient  Indian  trail  trod 
by  those  marauding  bands.  Only  in  part,  however — most  of 
that  famous  military  road  is  lost  along  with  the  trail  among 
the  high  hills.  With  an  Alp-climbing  Cousin  by  Marriage, 
who  can  drive  a  car  up  the  side  of  a  barn,  I  once  spent  a  day 
trying  to  find  it.  Our  experiences  would  fill  a  chapter,  but  this 
is  the  story  of  the  Connecticut,  not  its  tributaries.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  impossible  to  leave  the  Black  River  without  mention- 
ing that  the  Johnson  family  followed  it  more  or  less,  with  the 
new-born  Captive  in  Saint  Peter's  arms.  And  it  was  down  the 
Black  that  five  of  Robert  Rogers'  straggling  starvelings  stag- 
gered toward  No.  4.  Two  died  somewhere  in  the  upper  wilder- 
ness; three  reached  the  falls  of  Ascaechewak.  Then  two  more 
went  crazy  despite  John  Randall's  assurance  that  the  end  of 
the  awful  journey  was  near.  Alone,  he  crawled  to  the  isolated 
cabin  of  John  Nott,  where  his  ravenous  wolfing  of  Mrs.  Nott's 
beans  led  to  questioning;  and  when  she  learned  he  was  one  of 
Rogers'  men,  the  fatted  calf  was  killed  In  his  honor.  Memories 
of  that  warm  welcome  remained  with  John  Randall,  and  after 
his  enlistment  In  the  Rangers  expired,  he  returned  to  help 
found  this  Springfield  township  where  he  lived  to  be  well  over 
a  hundred.  Undoubtedly  there  are  still  Randalls  in  Spring- 
field, Vermont,  the  mill  town  crowded  around  the  falls  and 
scrambling  up  the  sides  of  the  gorge  as  though  In  fear  of  the 
Black,  roaring  down  through  its  midst.  Natives  coming  into 
Springfield  from  the  north  sometimes  leave  the  main  River 
road  below  Windsor  and  take  the  steep  winding  way  through 
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Weathersfield  Center,  thereby  gaining  a  wondrous  vista  across 
a  stony  field,  mauve  with  hardback,  to  the  rolling  New  Hamp- 
shire uplands  across  the  River-cut  pocconock.  Treats  like  this 
are  not  for  the  chance  traveler;  these  back  roads  are  an  un- 
marked maze. 

Keeping  to  the  post  road  has  its  rewards,  however;  the 
valley  widens  and  so  does  the  River,  covering  much  of  the 
pocconock  below  the  terrace  along  which  the  road  curves  past 
occasional  "sets  of  buildings"  shaded  by  sugar  maples  and  the 
everlasting  hills.  After  crossing  Williams  River  we  climbed 
a  hill  where  the  lovely  vista  is  given  added  meaning  by  the 
thought  that  here,  near  the  confluence,  John  Williams  preached 
to  the  Deerfield  captives  the  first  sermon  in  what  was  to  be- 
come Vermont.  One  of  those  commemorative  boulders,  re- 
cording this,  stands  at  the  fork  of  the  road  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  If  you  are  not  pressed  for  time,  it  is  worth  while  follow- 
ing the  inland  route  to  an  old  hamlet,  the  first  settled  in  this 
township,  where,  above  half  a  dozen  paintless  ancients,  Rock- 
ingham meetinghouse  looks  down  the  valley  of  the  Williams 
and  the  greater  River  to  eastward.  Rockingham  meetinghouse 
has  no  steeple,  and  never  had.  The  gaunt  rectangle  pierced 
with  many-paned  windows  is  not  inviting,  but  ask  some  neigh- 
bor where  to  find  the  key,  and  you  will  see  an  interior  intact 
since  the  days  when  all  meetinghouses  had  these  square,  un- 
painted  pews  topped  by  delicate  spindled  fences,  and  a  dog- 
leg stair  leading  up  to  the  dominating  pulpit  where  the 
dangling  sounding-board  magnified  the  terrors  of  damnation. 
There  are  few  such  relics;  even  In  older  meetinghouses,  down- 
River,  too  many  changes  have  been  made.  That  this  one  re- 
mains unspoiled  since  its  building  in  1787  is  owing  to  the 
failure  of  this  hamlet  to  grow;  with  the  canal  around  Bellows 
Falls  a  few  years  later,  the  hamlet  there  was  the  part  of  old 
Rockingham  to  expand. 

It  was  there  our  journey  was  to  end,  and  the  Cousin  by 
Courtesy  to  leave  me  at  the  home  of  a  genuine  cousin.  The 
last  few  miles  we  wound  through  the  dusk  of  woodland  and  of 
day,  passed  "on  the  flat"  by  a  huge  red  motor  tank,  at  sight 
of  which  my  companion  broke  silence  to  observe : 
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"Guess  you  haven't  seen  one  of  those  before." 

"What?  Gasoline  tankers?"  I  asked.  "The  roads  are  full 
of  them,  doy^n  country." 

"Gasoline!"  politely  he  suppressed  a  smile.  "That's  one 
of  the  new  refrigerated  tankers.  They  cover  most  of  this 
milkshed.  That  one's  bound  for  the  Bellows  Falls  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery." 

And  then  I  remembered  that  valley  herdsmen  no  longer 
drove  their  cattle  to  Boston  abattoirs.  Boston  is  some  two 
hundred  miles  away,  and,  while  it  has,  Indeed,  a  Milk  Street, 
cows  are  no  longer  milked  there,  like  the  goats  of  Naples. 

We  swooped  down  Horse  Heaven  Hill,  rounded  into 
"the  flat" ;  and  there  spread  the  lakelike  River,  converging 
on  the  falls.  The  deeper  dusk  of  an  elm-shaded  street  faintly 
blue  with  woodsmoke,  the  bitter  nostalgic  odor  of  burning 
leaves,  a  turn  in  beside  "a  set  of  buildings"  where  lights 
sprang  up,  a  door  swung  wide  on  beloved  faces  and,  by  the 
lump  in  my  throat  that  stopped  adequate  thanks  for  a  long 
rich  day,  I  knew  I,  too,  was  a  Vermonter  and  that  I  had  "come 
home." 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 

Flood 

A  FTER  supper  we  pored  over  road  maps,  since  the  Gen- 
/\  uine  Cousin  and  the  Cousin  by  Marriage  planned  to 
X  ^take  me  the  remaining  two  hundred  miles  to  the  source 
of  the  River,  Connecticut  Lakes.  In  the  night  I  was  awakened 
by  the  drumming  of  rain;  that  bridal  veil  on  Ascutney's  high 
head  had  been  a  true  augury.  This  would  keep  us  town-bound 
over  Sunday  as  surely  as  a  tithingman  would  have  done  in  the 
long  ago.  No  matter;  Monday  would  be  all  the  finer.  Only 
it  wasn't;  the  steady  downpour  continued  hour  after  hour. 
To  pass  the  time  I  decided  to  visit  that  creamery.  An  im- 
maculate place  it  proved  to  be  with  its  separators,  sterilizers, 
and  all  the  other  gadgets  for  sanitary  and  scientific  pasteuri- 
zation and  bottling  of  thousands  of  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and 
the  loading  of  them  into  trains  bound  for  Boston  babies. 
Among  various  tests  made  was  one  for  butter  fat.  I  com- 
mented on  that  at  the  dinner  table,  ending  with  the  question : 
"What  happens  if  they  find  a  deficiency?" 
The  Genuine  Cousin,  third  generation  of  grist-mill  own- 
ers, explained  that  the  creamery  folks  would  promptly  notify 
the  keeper  of  the  herd  whose  product  fell  short,  and  there'd 
be  a  change  in  diet. 

"Diet!"  I  said.  "Diet  for  a  cow!  I  thought  they  ate 
grass."  Then,  recalling  the  golden  hillsides  of  Devon  and  the 
richness  of  Devonshire  cream,  offered:  "Maybe  River  folk 
should  plant  primroses  on  the  pocconock.  So's  to  color  the 
milk,"  I  added  slyly,  to  see  how  he'd  react  to  a  whimsy  of 
mine  which  a  London  reviewer  had  taken  seriously  and 
scoffed  at.  The  Genuine  Cousin  took  it  seriously  also,  only 
he  didn't  scoff,  but  said: 
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"Like  as  not  primroses  would  color  the  cream  if  cows  ate 
enough  of  them,  for  carrots  do." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that's  a  fact?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  if  cows  ate  spinach,  would  the  milk  be  green?" 

Before  that  received  the  answer  it  deserved,  the  Cousin 
by  Marriage  tactfully  suggested  that  I  go  down  to  the  mill 
and  see  the  recipes  for  these  special  cow  diets.  Expecting  a 
greasy  old  volume  like  grandmother's  cookbook,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  them  typed  on  cards  in  a  steel  file  kept  in  the 
ofiice  safe.  Since  not  all  breeds  of  cattle  require  the  same 
protein  levels,  there  were  different  formulas  for  Holsteins, 
Jerseys,  Guernseys,  and  other  varieties, — except  Guernsteins. 
There  were  also  seasonal  formulas  wherein  the  percentages  of 
certain  grains  were  increased  or  decreased  in  proportion  to 
the  vitamin  content  of  the  natural  pasturage  in  spring  or 
summer,  or  to  the  winter  ensilage  from  the  home  silo.  The 
Genuine  Cousin  then  took  me  into  the  elevator  where  one  of 
these  formulas  was  being  filled  by  millers  who  were  counting 
bags  as  carefully  as  ever  cooks  measured  cupfuls — a  hundred 
of  this,  fifty  of  that,  and  ten  of  the  other.  At  the  top  of  my 
voice,  above  the  noise  of  machinery,  I  remarked  that  it  was 
a  lot  of  trouble  to  take  for  a  cow. 

"Hoh!"  yelled  back  the  Genuine  Cousin.  "No  trouble's 
too  much  to  take  for  a  blue-ribbon  herd,  or  for  prize  turkeys, 
either.  The  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  are 
fed  far  more  intelligently  today  than  is  the  human  animal." 
To  which  he  might  have  added  that  the  reason  lies  in  the 
human  animal's  persistence  in  eating  what  tickles  his  palate. 
Times  have  changed  since  both  man  and  beast  ate  what  the 
Lord  provided  and  said  grace  for  It! 

Grist  mills  are  not  exactly  as  they  used  to  be,  either.  No 
longer  does  a  huge  under-  or  overshot  wheel,  filled  with 
water  from  a  spillway  and  revolving  under  its  weight,  turn 
cumbersome  millstones  between  which  corn  is  ground  to  pow- 
der. This  mill  is  Itself  of  stone,  however — great  blocks  of 
granite,  one  marked  with  the  date  "1831."  There  had  been 
grist,  paper,  and  saw  mills  built  along  the  sides  of  the  canal 
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and  using  Its  waters  even  before  It  was  opened  for  naviga- 
tion In  1802;  but  these  were  all  burned  a  few  years  later,  as 
was  another  saw  mill,  the  only  one  rebuilt.  Therefore  this 
1 83 1  grist  mill,  disguised  by  the  superstructure  of  a  modern 
elevator,  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  mills  continuously  operated 
by  the  Connecticut,  although  less  directly  now  than  formerly. 
And  thereby  hangs  another  tale  of  the  River. 

The  canal  made  an  Island  of  the  rocky  nonotuck  between 
It  and  the  flume,  and  here  later  mills  were  built,  mostly  for 
making  paper — a  prosperous  business  as  long  as  the  forests 
on  Mount  Kilborn  lasted.  That  denuded,  and  logs  no  longer 
coming  down-River  every  spring,  paper  makers  were  faced 
with  a  new  problem,  so  that  It  wasn't  too  difficult  to  buy  out 
their  water  rights,  demolish  the  buildings  and  their  seventy 
water  wheels,  and  replace  them  with  a  hydro-electric  plant 
whose  three  giant  water  wheels,  deeply  set  below  the  tailrace 
of  the  canal,  extract  from  the  fall  six  times  as  many  horse- 
power as  all  those  vanished  wheels  combined.  Now  the  few 
mills  doing  business.  Including  the  grist  mill,  are  operated  by 
electricity.  They  use,  of  course,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  output;  steel  colossuses  striding  over  the  summit  of  Mount 
Kilborn  carry  the  bulk  of  It  sixty  miles  Into  Massachusetts, 
where  It  Is  distributed  over  a  wide  area. 

The  building  of  this  generating  plant  brought  about 
changes  In  the  River  Itself.  The  first  of  the  natural  falls  had 
been  "damnified"  at  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  this  dam 
was  raised  In  1928  to  Increase  the  flow  In  the  canal  to  the 
present  4,200,000  gallons  a  minute.  This  raising  of  the  Bel- 
lows Falls  dam  brought  about  no  such  contretemps  as  had  the 
Hadley  Falls  Company's  initial  experiment  a  century  earlier; 
before  these  new  roller  gates  were  closed,  all  the  rich  River 
farms  above  had  been  purchased,  some  at  distinctly  fancy 
prices,  so  that  no  one  was  unprepared  for  the  forming  of  that 
long  lake  we  had  seen  silver  at  nightfall.  The  "sets  of  build- 
ings" belonging  to  these  submerged  farms  were  fortunately 
on  the  higher  terraces  beside  the  road,  so  that  the  owners 
continue  to  dwell  In  them,  secured  against  want  by  that  un- 
looked-for old-age  insurance. 
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Everything  converges  at  the  Falls — the  River,  the  moun- 
tains, hemming  into  the  gorge  those  terraces  up  which  the 
undistinguished  town  clambers,  the  milk,  the  farmers  them- 
selves, who  park  the  latest  models  in  motors  in  the  Square 
while  they  "trade,"  or  visit  the  movies  at  the  "Opera  House," 
a  miniature  Palazzo  Vecchio  with  a  booming  clock  which 
wakes  fearsome  echoes  in  the  gorge  at  midnight. 

During  that  period  when  the  grist  mill  was  the  only  mill 
doing  business,  Bellows  Falls  was  a  noted  watering  place 
whither  everybody  who  was  anybody  repaired  by  stagecoach, 
and  later  the  "new  cars,"  to  see  the  wild  wonder  of  the  River 
dashing  through  that  narrow  flume  which  drops  fifty-two  feet 
while  rounding  the  nonotuck.  To  accommodate  the  increase  in 
sightseers  brought  by  the  railroad,  an  enormous  brick  hostelry, 
the  Island  House,  was  built  in  1849.  -^s  seen  in  old  prints, 
this  elegant  porticoed  pile  of  four  stories,  set  in  elaborate 
formal  gardens  sloping  to  the  brink  of  the  flume,  sheltered 
nearly  all  the  famous  folk  of  the  time,  including  many  wealthy 
Southern  planters  who,  before  the  Civil  War,  broke  here  their 
journey  to  the  White  Mountains  each  summer.  Among  the 
many  who  reported  on  the  falls  was  Thoreau:  ".  .  .  disap- 
pointed at  the  River  here;  it  appeared  shrunk  to  a  mere  moun- 
tain stream.  Evidently  the  water  was  very  low."  That,  too, 
was  in  September. 

Time  wrought  many  changes.  Mills  sprang  up  about  the 
Island  House,  and  the  splendid  hotel  itself  was  turned  into  a 
machine  shop.  Another  and  more  recent  change  on  the  Island 
is  the  Vilas  Bridge,  replacing  across  the  flume  the  famous 
Tucker  Toll  Bridge  of  many  memories.  Of  that  ancient  cov- 
ered structure  the  Genuine  Cousin  and  I  exchanged  memories 
across  the  supper  table,  the  Cousin  by  Marriage — New  Eng- 
land but  not  River  folk — lending  an  appreciative  ear  and  an 
occasional  hearty  laugh.  We  did  not,  of  course,  remember 
when  the  Greens  succeeded  the  Tuckers  as  owners,  but  we'd 
"heard  tell"  about  the  "Yankee  thrift"  of  Ed  Green's  wife 
Hetty.  She  wasn't  River  folk,  either,  but  Ed  was,  and  their 
children  grew  up  in  the  big  square  brick  house  overlooking 
the  River  and  the  family  toll  bridge.   After  victorious  bouts 
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In  Wall  Street,  Hetty  used  to  come  home  wearing  the  same 
velvet  cape  with  the  jet  fringe  long  after  village  dames  had 
packed  such  relics  in  the  attic  for  their  granddaughter's  use 
in  masquerades.  And,  rain  or  shine,  Hetty  would  tramp  up  the 
steep  hill  from  the  railroad  station  to  save  the  cost  of  a  hack. 
She  bought  a  railroad  for  Young  Ed,  though,  down  in  Texas, 
and  the  River  knew  him  no  more  until  he  was  brought  back 
and  laid  beside  Old  Ed  and  Hetty  in  the  graveyard  on  the 
hill.  The  Green  homestead  remains  for  all  to  see,  still  Green 
property  and,  true  to  the  Hetty  tradition,  the  shabbiest  place 
in  town.  We  talked  of  this  and  of  that  until  midnight,  and 
then  went  to  bed  to  the  lullaby  of  that  steady  downpour  on  the 
roof. 

Tuesday  saw  no  letup  in  the  rain.  Well,  if  one  couldn't 
motor  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  one  could  at  least 
learn  more  of  their  mutual  history  on  the  River,  and  so  with 
Crockett's  many  volumes  the  day  was  spent  before  a  cheerful 
wood  fire.  It  was  still  raining  at  supper  time.  The  Cousin  by 
Marriage  and  I  made  trivial  conversation  in  which  the  Gen- 
uine Cousin,  being  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  does  not 
talk  unless  he  has  something  to  say,  did  not  join  until  we  began 
a  jeremiad  against  the  weather  with  the  opinion  that  forty- 
eight  hours  of  continuous  rain  was  enough.  Then  he  agreed, 
quite  forcibly,  that  not  only  was  it  enough,  it  was  too  much. 
Viciously,  almost  derisively,  the  storm  beat  against  the  win- 
dow with  great  violence,  and  we  cried : 

"Listen  to  that!    No  regard  at  all  for  our  plans!" 

''Our  plans!"  he  said  witheringly.  "If  this  keeps  up,  more 
than  our  plans  will  be  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  we  demanded  with  one  voice. 

"The  River's  rising." 

Never  having  seen  the  Connecticut  in  spate,  I  was  all  for 
going  out  into  the  night;  but  the  Genuine  Cousin,  ever  of  the 
opinion  that  woman's  place  is  in  the  home,  vetoed  that.  The 
River  would  still  be  there  in  the  morning,  he  said,  and  un- 
doubtedly more  of  it.  He  was  gone  when  I  came  down  in  the 
gray,  unpleasant  dawn  of  Wednesday.  As  the  Cousin  by 
Marriage  expressed  herself  as  having  seen  all  the  floods  she 
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needed,  we  sat  about  uneasily  until  noon,  when  the  Genuine 
Cousin  came  home  to  report  the  town  workmen  having  been 
to  the  mill  for  bags. 

"For  what?"  I  asked.  And  was  told:  "To  fill.  Sandbags. 
We  may  need  'em.  She's  still  coming  up."  However,  he  as- 
sured the  Cousin  by  Marriage  that  "she,"  meaning  01'  Ma, 
wasn't  likely  to  rise  over  a  certain  post  road  by  which  the 
Cousin  by  Marriage  wished  to  travel  that  afternoon  to  keep 
a  date.  Left  to  my  own  resources,  I  decided  to  visit  the  li- 
brary, Mr.  Carnegie's  local  benefaction  being  perched  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  River.  And  what  a  River !  Mr.  Thoreau 
should  have  seen  that  swirling  brown  flood.  For  some  time  I 
stood  watching  it  and  wondering  what  would  become  of  all 
that  water,  to  say  nothing  of  what  was  being  added  to  it  by 
the  Ashuelot,  the  West,  the  Deerfield,  and  the  others.  As  for 
the  Connecticut  itself,  she  was  making  a  frightful  noise  in  the 
flume;  even  above  the  drumming  of  the  rain  one  could  hear  it, 
a  deep-throated  roar.  It  followed  me  into  the  library  so  that 
I  had  difiiculty  in  concentrating  on  past  River  history.  River 
history,  I  could  not  but  feel,  was  that  day  in  the  making;  the 
air  was  heavy,  stifling,  portentous. 

I  went  out  on  the  bluff  again  to  lean  against  a  rising  wind 
from  the  south  and  watch  it  thresh  the  threshing  River  into 
spray.  Old  Nine  Holes,  the  rock  In  mideddy  drilled  by  long- 
ago  shad  fishermen  to  anchor  their  nets,  threw  up  a  mighty 
geyser.  Beyond  it  Mount  KUborn  was  lost  in  mist  blurred 
where  it  met  the  River  by  the  lights  of  motors  hastening  away 
from  that  perilous  spot.  For  the  River  was  still  rising.  So 
was  the  wind.  The  wineglass  elms  bent  and  swayed.  Dark- 
ness came  down,  a  queer  yellow  darkness  although  it  was  yet 
scarcely  midafternoon.  The  street  lights  flashed  on.  Suddenly 
I  realized  I  was  wet  through  and  turned  away,  the  wind  at  my 
back  forcing  me  to  run  through  the  puddles. 

The  big  old  house  creaked  and  sighed  as  the  storm  in- 
creased In  violence.  I  stood  by  a  window  watching  an  ancient 
elm,  head  and  shoulders  above  the  neighboring  maples — an 
ancient  elm  which  had  been  slowly  dying  for  years.  Surely 
it  would  never  survive  this  storm,  the  worst  I  could  remember. 
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The  very  earth  heaved  and  undulated  as  the  straining  trees 
fought  to  keep  their  foothold.  One  fell  like  a  pictured  tree  on 
the  silver  screen,  the  noise  of  its  going  lost  in  the  scream  of  the 
storm.  For  It  was  shrieking  now  on  a  wild,  high  note  so  fierce 
the  deeper  roar  of  the  River  was,  for  the  time,  smothered  In 
this  new  frenzy  of  sound.  Suddenly  the  street  lights  winked 
out.  I  pressed  a  button.  The  house  current  was  off  too.  The 
lights  of  occasional  motors  gleamed  weirdly.  One  flashed  in 
my  eyes;  a  door  slammed  as  the  Cousin  by  Marriage  burst  in 
crying:  "It's  awful,"  and  stood  panting,  her  eyes  round  with 
horror.  Another  tree  fell,  this  time  across  the  street  where 
she  had  so  lately  passed.  We  began  running  from  window  to 
window  looking  out  as  through  the  walls  of  an  aquarium  on  a 
distorted  inferno  of  a  world  until  It  was  lost  In  final  blackness. 
She  rummaged  out  a  few  candles  and  after  some  hesitation 
lighted  one.  In  Its  faint  illumination  her  jovial  face  was  awe- 
struck, and  by  the  slackness  of  my  jaw  I  knew  mine  must  be 

the  same.   In  unison  we  said,  shakily:  "I  wish  G would 

come  home!" 

After  what  seemed  ages,  he  did,  to  say  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  drive  round  and  round  in  order  to  find  a  way  through 
the  debris.  "How's  the  River?"  I  shot  at  him.  "Is  it  as  high 
as  In   1936?" 

He  shook  his  head:  "Not  yet.  But  the  crest  of  the  flood 
won't  reach  here  until  tomorrow,  or  maybe  the  next  day." 

One  thinks  of  floods  traveling  at  express-train  speed,  and 
certainly  such  a  swirling  current  as  I  had  watched  that  after- 
noon fostered  the  illusion.  Then  I  recalled  how  the  College 
Cousin,  Informed  when  the  1936  crest  passed  over  Turners 
Falls,  packed  innumerable  suitcases  In  Northampton  and  es- 
caped before  that  town  was  marooned;  and  how,  cut  off  at 
one  point  after  another,  she  had  finally  found  a  dry  road  and 
arrived  at  Hartford  two  hours  before  the  crest  brought  more 
woe  to  the  already  bedraggled  capital  city.  No,  flood  menace 
lay  not  In  speed,  but  In  the  slow  Insidious  rise  of  Inexorable 
waters  man  could  not  stay.  The  cool,  calm  voice  of  the  Genu- 
ine Cousin  cut  through  these  abstractions: 

"How's  for  some  supper?"  We'd  forgotten  that.  Perhaps 
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food  was  extracted  from  the  currentless  refrigerator — cer- 
tainly none  was  cooked  on  the  currentless  stove;  but  I  remem- 
ber no  meal.  Only  how  we  sat,  or  wandered  about  uneasily  in 
the  light  of  one  flickering  candle,  tense  and  silent  until,  some- 
time before  midnight,  the  sound  and  the  fury  subsided  gradu- 
ally into  the  familiar  steady  rhythm  of  rain,  rain,  rain.  We 
had  been  in  the  grip  of  a  power  of  such  magnitude  that  even 
when  it  relaxed  we  could  not  speak  naturally  as  we  crept  away 
to  bed. 

Never  was  morning  more  blue  and  gold  than  that  which 
followed  the  now  historic  1938  hurricane — third  in  the  mem- 
ory of  white  men  on  the  River,  although  it  was  days  before 
we  were  to  know  that  all  New  England  had  been  swept  by  It. 
For  or  Ma  had  drowned  out  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  post 
roads,  and  eastern  Vermont  was  as  isolated  as  Timbuktu. 
Even  radios  were  voiceless  without  that  all-vitalizing  electric 
current.  Swallowing  some  left-over  coffee — there  was  no 
means  of  making  fresh — we  set  out  to  see  the  sights.  Now 
the  sound  of  axes  and  saws  was  loud  in  the  land — such  a  chorus 
as  had  not  been  heard  since  cabins  were  first  raised  along  the 
River.  All  the  giant  maples  on  one  street  were  down  in  an 
impenetrable  jungle,  and  elsewhere  elms  and  maples  had 
crashed  into  "sets  of  buildings,"  scattering  chimneys,  slates, 
and  debris  into  the  cat's-cradle  of  service  wires.  I  headed  for 
the  River,  but  the  Cousin  by  Marriage  said,  "No,  thank  you" 
— the  sound  of  it  was  enough.  OV  Ma  certainly  was  talking! 
And  she  had  gnawed  into  the  approach  to  the  Vilas  Bridge 
where  new  cement  showed  she  had  broken  through  two  years 
before.  Dump  carts  were  arriving,  and  men  were  heaving 
great  chunks  of  granite  into  the  chasm  to  prevent  its  widen- 
ing. The  scarred  and  battered  walls  of  the  flume  where  she 
had  cut  herself  a  groove  during  countless  centuries  hemmed  her 
in;  and,  tossing  a  furious  white  mane,  she  tore  down  the  deep 
defile  with  a  snarl  and  a  roar  that  was  deafening.  Crawling 
through  a  barbwire  fence,  I  cautiously  approached  the  brink 
with  my  camera  and  clung  to  a  shattered  tree,  a  bit  dizzy  with 
nearness  of  that  rush  and  thunder,  but  so  wildly  excited  that  I 
used  up  a  whole  roll  of  film  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
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taking  pictures.  Not  until  night  did  I  realize  that,  with  camera 
set  for  a  dull  day,  my  own  fluttering  heart,  combined  with  Ol' 
Ma's  mad  careering,  would  blur  anything  but  the  snappiest 
of  snapshots. 

Meanwhile  the  Cousin  by  Marriage  suggested  we  see  how 
far  north  it  was  possible  to  go.  Not  far,  the  Genuine  Cousin 
opined,  reminding  us  that  the  crest  of  the  flood  was  still  some- 
where above,  and  to  look  out  we  weren't  marooned.  Never- 
theless, we  started.  Trees  were  down  everywhere;  but,  this 
being  the  main  route  to  Canada,  road  gangs  had  been  working 
all  night  to  open  at  least  one  lane.  Dipping  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Williams  River,  we  found  the  flat  passable  and  went  on, 
tagged  by  a  car  bearing  Quebec  license  plates,  only  to  see  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Black  that  the  water  was  lapping  the  feet 
of  Skitchawaug.  Before  we  could  turn,  the  Canuck  came  up, 
beseeching  us  with  violent  gestures  how  nom  de  del  he  was  to 
get  home.  While  we  attempted  some  directions  regarding 
back  roads,  a  turkey  farmer  came  along  and  offered  to  lead 
the  way  over  the  hills  to  Springfield  where,  he  thought,  the 
Black  River  could  still  be  crossed.  Now  the  ability  of  the 
Cousin  by  Marriage  to  drive  up  the  side  of  a  barn  stood  in 
good  stead,  and  fortunately  for  him  the  Canuck  possessed  the 
same  faculty.  So  we  proceeded,  a  procession  of  three  over 
such  roads  as  I  hope  never  to  travel  again  even  for  the  privi- 
lege of  scenery  seldom  vouchsafed  to  other  than  natives.  For, 
in  spite  of  the  hurricane  and  the  havoc  It  had  wrought,  in  spite 
of  flood  waters,  past  and  to  come,  seen  from  the  heights,  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut  had  never  looked  more  smiling  and 
beautiful  than  on  that  September  morning. 

Finally  we  slid  down  a  long  hill  into  Springfield  where 
Ascaechewak  was  filling  Its  own  gorge  with  sound  and  fury. 
Trees  stood  at  grotesque  angles,  and  where  some  grand  old 
monarch  had  sprawled  across  the  highway  his  body  had  been 
cut  In  three  and  the  heart  of  him  laid  carefully  to  one  side. 
We  continued  north  by  that  maze  of  back  roads  through 
Weathersfield  Center,  the  Canuck  still  at  our  heels  until  we 
came  down  in  AscutneyvIUe  to  the  by-now-familiar  swing 
music  of  axes  and  saws.    The  Windsor  road?   Well,  they'd 
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got  it  open,  but  there  was  that  flat,  and  where  the  crest  was 
nobody  knew.  The  Canuck  decided  to  risk  it,  but  we  crossed 
into  New  Hampshire  over  a  Connecticut  unrecognizable  as 
the  gentle  stream  I  had  photographed  in  the  foreground  of 
Mount  Ascutney  so  few  days  before.  The  terraces  on  the 
eastern  shore  here  are  broader,  rolling  gently  to  meet  the  hills 
down  which  countless  little  brooks,  unnoticed  as  they  burrow 
through  culverts,  were  now  streaming  across  the  road,  gnaw- 
ing savagely  at  Its  cement  edges  in  their  drunken  urge  to  add 
still  more  water  to  the  swollen  River.  We  seemed  to  be  riding 
through  a  continuous  ford  until  reaching  the  confluence  of  the 
Sugar,  where  that  gentlest  of  tributaries,  lacking  the  force  to 
tear  a  way  into  the  channel,  had  backed  up  into  the  little  ra- 
vine. That  we  could  go  no  further  was  obvious  from  the 
abandoned  truck  standing  apparently  without  wheels  in  a  pool 
where  the  highway  should  have  been. 

Back  we  went  through  the  deepening  fords,  breathing  a 
sigh  of  relief  at  each  when  the  road  held  firm  beneath  us. 
Red  flags  warned  of  the  most  ticklish  places,  and  flares  were 
already  being  placed  against  the  night.  Men  with  shovels  were 
patrolling  the  roads,  and  nowhere  did  we  see  anyone  sitting 
idly,  waiting  for  help  to  come  to  the  rescue.  For  all  these  folk 
were  Yankees  and  quite  able  to  wrestle  with  their  own  prob- 
lems, thank  you !  And  plenty  presented  themselves  to  our 
sympathetic  gaze.  At  one  place  a  truck,  hub-deep  in  water, 
supported  a  group  of  hustlers  endeavoring  to  remove  the  hay 
from  a  threatened  barn.  In  fact,  barns  and  silos  had  suffered 
the  most  severely.  Roofs  were  off  and  hay  or  ensilage  sticking 
up  like  scared  hair.  Even  though  his  home  were  damaged,  a 
farmer  would  be  repairing  his  barn  roof — wet  hay  being,  oddly 
enough,  a  bad  fire  menace.  Such  crops  as  had  not  been  har- 
vested, or  blown  away,  lay  prone  and  gray  with  mud.  I  re- 
called the  tradition  of  the  Hard  Winter  following  the  1635 
hurricane  and  the  ruin  of  the  Indians'  corn.  River  folk  would 
know  a  lean  winter  in  1938-9,  too ;  for  this  havoc  could  only  be 
repaired  at  the  expense  of  much  labor  and  money.  The  flats 
below  Charlestown  being  quite  low,  the  Cousin  by  Marriage 
decided  not  to  risk  being  caught  on  them;  so  we  recrossed  into 
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Vermont  and  took  to  the  hill  roads  once  more — and  wisely, 
for  from  the  brow  of  one  we  could  look  across  the  River  and 
see  motors  traveling  through  wings  of  white  water  like  aqua- 
planes, then  a  long  string  of  stalled  motors  indicative  of  deep 
water  ahead.  Without  like  experience  we  came  safely  back  to 
Bellows  Falls  and  thus  ended  our  trip  north,  for  the  time 
being.  Very  kindly  the  Genuine  Cousin  refrained  from  say- 
ing: "I  told  you  sol" 

But  he  did  say  something  about  "eats."  Miraculously,  the 
house  current  had  been  restored,  although  neighbors  were  to 
be  a  week  without  it;  and,  these  pantry  shelves  always  being 
well  stocked,  we  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of  starvation, 
and  anyway  there'd  be  no  milk  shortage.  Milk,  indeed,  was  a 
drug  on  the  market.  No  sooner  had  It  become  evident  that 
trains  could  not  get  through  than  the  creamery  folks  hired 
every  available  truck  and  started  them  for  Boston  with  twenty- 
four  hours'  supply  before  it  was  learned  that  Keene  was  under 
water.  Whether  that  milk  cavalcade  had  found  a  way  round 
by  devious  hilltop  roads,  such  as  we  had  just  been  over,  or 
whether  Boston  babies  went  hungry  to  bed,  nobody  knew. 

The  higher  Bellows  Falls  terraces  were  In  no  danger;  but 
the  mills  and  business  section  "under  the  hill" — well,  if  water 
got  into  the  railroad  tunnel,  "good  night!"  Its  throat  was 
choked  with  sandbags,  and  the  railroad  folks  had  shunted  coal 
gondolas  onto  the  bridge  over  the  canal,  as  In  1936  when 
switch  engines  had  toppled  them  in  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, and  could  do  so  again.  Down  In  the  power  house,  lowest 
of  all,  men  splashed  about  In  boots  ready  to  throw  important 
switches  that  would  leave  more  and  more  thousands  current- 
less.  Bridge  patrols  were  Increased,  especially  at  the  flume 
where  the  worst  pressure  would  come.  And  so  we  waited, 
useless.  Impotent  women  unable  to  guard  bridges  or  pile  sand- 
bags. Unable  to  do  anything  but  ride  restlessly  about  within 
rapidly  narrowing  confines.  The  Westminster  flats  were  not 
yet  submerged,  but  slender  steel  wands  had  been  set  up  at 
fifty-foot  intervals  along  the  shoulders  of  the  road  as  guides 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  cement  ribbon  after  they  should  be. 
Experienced  drivers  could  gauge  from  the  height  of  the  wands 
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above  water  whether  they  could  make  it,  and  inexperienced 
drivers  had  no  business  abroad.  We  risked  a  loop  over  the 
Westminster-Walpole  bridge  where,  so  few  days  before,  I  had 
called  or  Ma  a  lamb.  She  was  no  lamb  now — a  treacherous 
tigress,  rather,  snarling  at  the  new  abutments  and  devouring 
the  shore  to  add  more  and  more  bushes  and  small  trees  to  the 
flotsam  on  her  bosom.  The  sight  hurried  us  toward  Cold 
River,  where  road  crews  stood  about  waiting,  or  filled  with 
gravel  each  spot  as  the  road  fell  away.  Rounding  Mount 
Kilborn,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  eddy  and  the  flume  where  the 
white  smother  was  crowding  the  Vilas  Bridge  across  which 
we  sped,  the  spray  washing  the  windshield  like  rain.  A  change 
in  the  skyline  drew  my  eyes  to  the  Island  House;  the  roof  and 
two  upper  stories  had  been  blown  completely  away.  A  few 
moments  afterward,  passing  the  Street  of  the  Lost  Maples,  I 
thought  for  the  first  time  since  the  storm  of  that  dying  elm. 
Surely  his  carcass  lay  among  the  broken  bones  of  these  his 
juniors !  But  no !  There  he  stood,  lifting  a  tattered  crown  into 
the  blue;  a  hardy  pioneer.  New  England  to  the  last  invisible 
ring  of  his  intact  trunk,  and  able  to  stand  up  and  take  it,  the 
worst  storm  since  he  was  a  seedling. 

By  morning  we  were  confined  entirely  to  the  village,  for 
the  Williams  had  swamped  the  upper  flats,  and  the  Cold,  cut- 
ting diagonally  across  the  current  of  the  Connecticut,  had 
helped  her  to  put  those  steel  wands  on  the  Westminster  flats 
well  under  water.  Scarcely  any  milk  came  in  to  the  creamery, 
since  the  Saxton's  River  bridges — eight  old  covered  bridges 
that  had  come  safely  through  the  flood  of  two  years  before — 
were  all  ruined  by  this  double  catastrophe.  Saxton's  River,  at 
least,  had  behaved  worse  than  usual.  And  as  yet  no  one 
knew  the  worst  of  what  the  Connecticut  might  do ;  folks  above 
could  not  send  word  when  their  gauges  ceased  to  register  ris- 
ing water,  for  the  telephones  were  out  of  commission  along 
with  every  other  other  means  of  communication.  We  felt  as 
though  transported  on  the  wings  of  the  storm  back  into  the 
time  when  every  community  was  a  little  world  of  its  own. 
Then  at  noon  the  Genuine  Cousin  reported  that  the  local  gauge 
showed  falling  water;  at  last,  at  long  last,  the  crest  of  the 
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flood  had  passed  the  Falls,  some  twenty  inches  under  that  all- 
time  high-water  mark  of  1936.  But  at  that  time  there  had 
been  no  hurricane.  Months  later  we  were  to  know,  from 
shaded  maps,  how  the  1938  hurricane,  sweeping  in  from  sea 
to  drown  Rhode  Island  and  eastern  Connecticut  under  a  tidal 
wave,  had,  when  its  center  struck  the  Connecticut  River  some- 
where between  Holyoke  and  Springfield,  veered  to  follow  the 
stream  north.  Striking  this  narrow  gorge,  no  wonder  the 
noise  of  It  had  been  unearthly  wild! 

No  one  made  any  objections  to  my  going  into  the  flume 
after  the  River  began  to  subside — imperceptibly,  but  never- 
theless subsiding.  Days,  perhaps  weeks  or  even  months,  would 
pass  before  she  returned  to  normal,  but  she  had  ceased  to 
rise.  Old  Ananias  Peters  should  have  been  beside  me  in  that 
flume!  He,  w^ho  swore  the  water  at  that  point  was  so  hard  a 
crowbar  could  not  be  forced  into  it,  would  have  made  a  report 
more  dramatic  than  can  I  who  am  too  much  Puritan  for  tall 
stories.  This  was  the  spot  where  Thoreau  had  been  "disap- 
pointed" to  find  a  "mere  mountain  stream."  On  second 
thought,  I  could  have  wished  his  ghost,  rather  than  Peter's, 
might  have  stood  at  my  elbow  as  the  camera  clicked  in  a  hope- 
less endeavor  to  record  some  modicum  of  the  power  of  those 
mighty  waters.  Thoreau  would  have  found  words  to  tell  you 
what  feelings  they  inspired  in  his  breast.  Words  fail  me.  I 
can  only  say  that  my  throat  ached,  my  eyes  were  wet  with 
something  other  than  spray.  I  was  caught  in  the  strange  spell 
the  River  has  always  had  for  her  children. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 

Coos  and  the  Lakes 

LOWLY,  slowly  the  waters  went  down.  Trains  began 
to  come  through  from  the  north;  from  the  south  we 
were  still  isolated.  The  blasted  trees  blossomed  with 
men  unsnarling  wires.  Roads  were  freed  from  debris  suffi- 
ciently for  traffic.  We  began  to  talk  once  more  of  going  to  the 
Lakes.  The  Genuine  Cousin  shook  his  head:  "You  girls  go." 
With  the  grassy  pocconock  all  under  water,  cows  would  have 
to  be  put  on  winter  diet  ahead  of  schedule;  he  must  stay  and 
keep  the  home  wires  burning  after  those  missing  vitamins. 
And  so,  reluctantly,  we  started  without  him. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  Hanover  little  the  worse; 
the  hurricane  in  Its  kangaroo  progress  had  skipped  some  spots, 
giving  them  only  a  swish  of  his  great  tail,  and  Hanover  was 
one.  For  a  time  we  followed  the  River  and  from  this  New 
Hampshire  shore  caught  glimpses  of  the  wide  intervale  dotted 
by  the  Vermont  villages  we  would  visit  on  the  return  journey 
tomorrow,  since  this,  the  fifth  loop  trip,  cannot  be  compassed 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  For  best  understanding  of  this 
region  one  should  cross  and  recross  from  one  state  into  the 
other  at  each  of  the  transpontine  villages,  bound  by  mutual 
history  as  they  are  by  bridges,  since  in  pioneer  days  a  ferry 
was  a  simpler  means  of  communication  than  the  crude  trails 
linking  neighbors  by  land.  Such  an  oscillating  journey,  how- 
ever, Is  confusing  to  read  about.  And  out  of  the  question  to 
take  unless  time  is  of  no  moment.  A  much  simpler  method  Is 
to  go  up  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  and  In  each  town  look 
across  at  Its  Vermont  companion  recalling  their  mutual  his- 
tory, and  In  coming  back  reverse  this  process. 

North  of  Hanover  we  entered  that  region  beloved  of  all 
the   migratory   New   England   Indians,   Coos,   beautiful  rich 
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Coos,  variously  translated  as  the  Wide  Valley,  or  the  Place 
of  the  Crooked  River,  As  though  the  Connecticut  ever  ran 
straight  more  than  a  mile  or  so !  Here  the  pocconock  through 
which  she  meanders  is  broader,  as  are  the  terraces  above,  un- 
dulating in  long  slow  waves  toward  the  hills  rising  into  the 
distant  White,  or  Green,  Mountains  on  either  hand.  Through 
such  scenery  we  came  to  Lyme,  a  wide  Common  surrounded 
by  simple  white  houses,  comfortably  spaced,  and  faced  from 
the  upper  end  by  a  big  white  meetinghouse  with  the  tradi- 
tional three  round-topped  doors,  steeple,  weathervane,  and 
everything  even  to  twenty-five  horse  sheds  across  the  road, 
relics  of  a  century  gone  when  "the  almost  universal  condition 
of  Lyme"  was  "the  possession  of  the  good  things  of  life,"  and 
many  farmers  found  their  surplus  cash  difficult  to  invest.  This 
wealth  had  been  come  by  through  hard  work — the  great 
flocks  and  herds  of  Lyme,  like  those  of  Thetford  across  the 
River,  had  not  been  accumulated  in  a  day.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion thirty  men  from  the  latter  deserted  to  the  British,  leaving 
two  dozen  families  and  hundreds  of  cattle  and  sheep  without 
protection  against  raiders  from  over  the  border.  It  was  not 
Norwich  or  Fairlee  settlers  who  came  to  the  rescue,  but  Lyme 
folks  who  ferried  humans  and  beasts  over  the  River  to  com- 
parative safety. 

Our  own  northward  progress  did  not  take  us  within  sight 
of  the  River  until  we  reached  Orford  to  see,  sharply  rising 
from  the  further  shore,  the  only  high  crags  on  the  whole  long 
length  of  the  valley,  and  smiling  at  their  foot  the  strung-out 
village  of  Fairlee.  We  went  directly  to  the  bridge,  a  graceful 
steel  span  replacing  the  old  wooden  one  lost  in  the  1936  flood. 
A  bronze  plaque  tells  the  curious  that  this  is  the  Samuel 
Morey  Memorial  Bridge,  and  from  it  I  made  the  picture  of 
that  stretch  of  River  where  Morey  tried  out  his  first  steamboat 
of  a  Sunday  morning  when  carpers  and  scoffers  were  safely  at 
meeting.  A  lovely  reach  of  River,  this,  disappearing  around  a 
bend  to  leave  the  stage  to  Mount  Cuba  and  Mount  Sunday 
rising  blue  in  the  distance.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
than  to  rush  madly  through  Orford,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  River  towns — not  a  farming  community  but  rather  a  rural 
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retreat  of  wealth  and  culture,  one  would  deduce  from  the  gra- 
cious mansions  set  back  under  trees  on  their  green  terraces. 
There  is  a  little  of  the  Walpole  atmosphere,  yet  less  aware- 
ness, more  indifference  to  the  casual  traveler.  One  wishes  to 
cease  being  that  and  tarry  a  while  In  Orford.  A  drunken  Brit- 
ish general  had  found  New  Haven  "too  pretty  to  burn";  it 
would  seem  that  a  great  natural  force,  intoxicated  with  its 
own  power,  had  found  Orford  too  pretty  to  destroy  and  so 
taken  one  of  its  kangaroo  leaps  to  land  all  the  heavier  on 
Haverhill,  despite  Longfellow's  verdict  that  the  latter  was 
the  prettiest  place  he  had  ever  seen. 

We  were  unable  to  pass  on  his  judgment,  for  Haverhill 
Common  was  a  shambles.  The  town  sits  high  on  Its  terrace, 
so  that  brooks,  meandering  to  the  River,  have  cut  for  them- 
selves deep  grassy  gullies.  One  of  these  was  gray  with  mud 
for  thirty  feet  or  more  from  the  bottom,  where  the  babbling 
brook  had  sunk  again  after  OF  Ma  received  Its  contribution 
to  the  general  surfeit  of  waters.  For  the  wild  tributaries  are 
not  the  only  offenders;  the  tiniest  rivulet,  after  three  or  four 
days  of  such  rain  as  preceded  the  hurricane,  will  swell  to  tor- 
rential proportions.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  most  baffling  factors 
of  flood  control. 

In  the  distance  the  long  caterpillar  of  the  South  Newbury- 
Haverhill  covered  bridge  glistened  In  the  sun,  but  this  eastern 
approach  being  cut  off,  we  deferred  our  visit  for  the  return, 
and  now  discussed  the  mutual  history  of  these  two  towns. 
Although  there  was,  in  1771,  no  regular  military  force  in  all 
Coos,  Haverhill  and  Its  transpontine  neighbor  were  Tory  hot- 
beds; and  Jacob  Bagley  of  Newbury,  himself  Whig  to  the 
backbone,  advised  the  like-minded  to  equip  themselves  with 
snowshoes — a  musket  being,  of  course,  as  much  part  of  a  man's 
outfit  as  moccasins  or  coonskin  cap.  As  soon  as  news  of  Lex- 
ington reached  this  remote  region  Bagley  went  down-River 
to  join  the  patriot  forces.  In  his  absence  that  great  moose  of 
a  man.  Major  Robert  Rogers,  appeared,  claiming  his  heart 
was  with  the  rebel  cause  and  thus  from  men  to  whom  he  was 
little  short  of  a  god  obtained  valuable  Information  before  it 
became  known  that  he  still  held  his  commission  In  the  British 
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Army.  Jacob  Bagley,  coming  home  with  a  commission  of  his 
own  In  the  new  Continental  Army,  went  out  after  Rogers. 
But  that  consummate  woodsman,  disguised  as  an  Indian,  dis- 
appeared Into  the  wilderness  none  knew  better  than  he.  There- 
after Coos  patriots  slept  uneasily  In  their  feather  beds  with 
musket  in  tester,  as  down-RIver  folks  had  done  a  century 
earlier. 

Bridle  paths  were  still  the  only  means  of  land  communica- 
tion; nevertheless  Haverhill  became  the  general  rendezvous 
of  all  the  local  trainbands,  and  from  here  several  raiding 
forays  were  made  Into  Canada.  During  one  of  these.  Lieu- 
tenant Benjamin  Whitcomb  fatally  wounded  a  prominent 
British  general,  with  the  result  that,  in  1780,  a  party  of  Red 
Coats  set  out  to  get  him  in  retaliation.  When  rumor  of  this 
impending  attack  reached  Newbury,  scouts  were  immediately 
sent  north  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  this  force.  When 
these  scouts  came  fleetly  footing  back  to  warn  the  settlements, 
Newbury  folks  fled  across  to  Haverhill,  leaving  the  fires  burn- 
ing and  the  bread  In  the  ovens,  and  leaving  also  General 
Bagley's  wife  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  who  Insisted  on  delaying  to  hide 
their  treasures.  The  Bagley  spoons  went  into  the  well;  but 
where  Mrs.  Eaton  hid  hers  and  her  husband's  silver  knee 
buckles  she  was  never  afterward  able  to  remember.  Mean- 
while all  the  trainbands  from  as  far  south  as  No.  4  moved  In 
to  defend  Haverhill.  But  it  was  not  their  prowess  which  put 
the  foe  to  rout;  01'  Ma  rose  in  her  might  and  cut  them  off 
more  surely  than  an  army  with  banners.  For  once  In  the  his- 
tory of  Connecticut  River  floods,  high  water  proved  a  boon 
to  her  people.  Nine  years  earlier  she  had  been  no  boon  to 
Coos;  that  freshet,  the  worst  white  men  had  known  up  to 
1 77 1,  swept  away  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  and  buried  the 
grassy  pocconock  three  feet  deep  In  sand. 

The  flood  we  had  so  lately  experienced  had  not  done  that, 
but  the  corn,  unharvested  here  in  these  higher  Intervales,  lay 
gray  and  sodden  in  the  mud.  Such  tall  silos  as  remained  Intact 
would  stand  empty  that  winter  of  1938-39.  Here  and  there 
men  were  at  work  repairing  these  fodder  towers,  or  other 
roofs;  but  for  the  most  part  these  Yankees  were,  figuratively 
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and  literally,  sawing  wood  and  saying  nothing.  We  did  not  har- 
ass them  with  fruitless  questions;  their  predicament  spoke  for 
itself.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  ask  if  the  River  road  be- 
yond Woodsville  was  passable.  It  was  not.  At  that  point  we 
were  obliged  to  forego  the  scenic  waterside  route  along  Fif- 
teen Mile  Falls  and  take  the  main  road  up  the  Ammonoosic. 
This  way  the  Cousin  by  Marriage  and  I  had  come  with  the 
Genuine  Cousin  a  few  years  previous  when  all  the  foliage  was 
gone,  and  the  conifers,  more  and  more  prevalent  as  one  jour- 
neys north,  had  stood  out  among  the  bare  etched  maples 
against  freshly  fallen  snow.  We  discussed  with  regret  how 
few  people  other  than  sports  enthusiasts  ever  see  this  beau- 
tiful country  in  winter.  The  road  we  had  taken  that  late  Octo- 
ber day  soon  turned  off  to  the  right  while  we  kept  on,  mounting 
perceptibly.  We  had,  to  be  sure,  been  climbing  all  morning 
without  being  aware  of  it,  so  gradual  is  the  rise  through  Lower 
Coos.  Now  the  grade  became  steeper  as  the  road  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Ammonoosic  and  the  Wild  Ammonoosic  over 
countless  small  new  cement  bridges  built  after  the  1936  flood. 
Stanch  little  bridges,  and  they  needed  to  be.  The  Connecticut 
has  larger  tributaries,  but  none  more  serpentine,  more  ram- 
pant. What  Ammonoosic  signifies  in  the  Indian  tongue  I  know 
not,  but  would  be  willing  to  wager  it  means  Crookedest  or 
Maddest. 

Gradually  we  realized  we  were  bearing  away  from  the 
mid-course  of  the  hurricane.  Trees  were  down  here  and  there, 
to  be  sure ;  but  there  was  no  such  havoc  as  left  behind  at  Haver- 
hill. It  was  a  temptation  to  turn  aside  for  a  climb  of  the 
observation  tower  built  by  John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  Harding  administration,  on  Mount  Pleasant  from  which 
there  is  said  to  be  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Presidential 
Range.  But  this  was  a  River  trip,  and  if  we  were  to  reach  the 
lakes  while  light  lasted,  there  was  no  time  for  digressions. 
Shortly  we  came  to  Lancaster,  county  seat  of  Upper  Coos,  the 
very  back  of  beyond  long  after  David  Page,  alone  of  the  pro- 
prietors, moved  In  and  settled.  Not  until  the  Revolution  was 
over  did  others  arrive,  among  them  the  Holtons  and  Stock- 
wells.    The  homestead  of  the  former  stands  at  the  head  of 
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Main  Street,  while  a  remnant  of  the  original  Stockwell  house 
is  attached  to  later  additions  on  the  family  farm  just  outside 
the  town.  It  was  a  Stockwell  who  in  1791,  with  the  price  of 
brandy  forty-two  shillings  the  gallon,  offered  five  gallons  for 
the  privilege  of  being  first  man  over  the  first  bridge  across 
Israel's  River.  This  tributary  was  thrashing  harmlessly  under 
a  new  cement  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  old  as  we  passed 
through,  remarking  several  big  mansion  houses  fronted  by 
two-story  columns  supporting  overhanging  gables.  At  Lan- 
caster the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  comes  in  from  the  south 
and  continues  on  past  the  three  Connecticut  Lakes — into 
Canada  perhaps  by  the  time  this  is  in  print — for  that  is  the 
intention.  Beyond  Lancaster  it  threads  countryside  not  un- 
like Lower  Coos  except  that  the  terrain  is  less  pronouncedly 
terraced,  pocconock  and  upland  pasture  blending  Into  one 
sweep  of  herd-dotted  landscape.  Peaks  now  sprouted  beyond 
the  hills,  for  we  were  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  White 
Mountains.  Northumberland  I  recall  less  as  a  center  than 
as  a  farming  community  widely  scattered;  and  perhaps  It  was 
here  that  we  saw  In  a  barnyard  an  old  man  adzing  two  tall 
pines  side  by  side  on  sawhorses — what  the  storm  had  felled 
he  was  thriftily  salvaging  either  for  his  own  use  or  that  of  a 
neighbor;  such  pines  as  these  would  once  have  been  marked  for 
the  King's  Nav}^ 

Soon  we  came  In  sight  of  the  River  again — several  rivers, 
In  fact;  and  because  now  the  Connecticut  was  scarcely  larger 
than  the  Ammonoosic  some  confusion  arose  over  which  was 
which,  and  after  photographing  a  covered  bridge  of  unusual 
design  In  the  center  of  Groveton  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  It  spanned,  not  the  River  but  Its  mad  tributary,  somewhat 
widened  by  the  dam  of  a  truly  awe-lnsplring  saw  mill.  This 
towers  like  a  grim  medieval  donjon  above  Its  cliffs  of  piled 
timber,  and  no  printed  statement  that  lumbering  Is  the  chief 
industry  of  the  region  Is  half  so  convincing  as  this  queer  man- 
made  eminence  against  the  background  of  a  denuded  moun- 
tain. Taken  with  the  still-overflowing  rivers,  the  sight  cried 
aloud  that  the  one  Is  no  little  to  blame  for  the  other;  even  as 
early  as  18 10  Timothy  Dwight  remarked  that  Newbury  folk 
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had  "cut  down  their  forests  with  an  improvident  hand,"  and 
that  before  the  days  of  voracious  steamboats,  or  those  first 
bulbous-headed  locomotives  stopping  at  every  second  farmer's 
to  "wood  up."  Indeed  are  the  sins  of  the  fathers  visited  upon 
the  children  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation!  Soil  erosion 
is  no  longer  a  subject  discussed  only  by  farmers  and  foresters, 
and  flood  control  is  part  of  the  patter  of  every  city-dweller, 
who  demands,  "Why  don't  they  dam  the  damned  Connecticut, 
anyway?"  It  is  not  so  simple  as  that,  as  any  sensible  traveler 
will  realize  when  he  sees  how  often  the  tributaries  rush  down 
through  close-set  villages  which  would  be  drowned  out  if 
dams  were  thrust  in  like  corks  in  bathtubs.  The  cleverest  en- 
gineers have  been  studying  the  subject  for  years,  and  the  first 
steps  have  been  taken,  as  we  were  to  see  before  the  day  was 
out. 

Meanwhile  our  minds  went  back  to  the  time  when  North- 
umberland, before  settlement,  had  been  designated  on  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth's  1761  grant  as  Stonington,  the  grant  just 
north  as  Stratford — proof  again,  if  more  were  needed,  of 
the  preponderance  of  pioneers  from  old  Connecticut  in  this 
latest  settled  region  of  the  River.  Several  Stratfords  string 
the  highway,  whence,  for  the  first  time,  we  began  to  catch 
glimpses  of  Vermont's  Monadnock — not  the  highest  peak 
hereabouts,  but  most  conspicuous  because  standing  alone  and 
much  closer  to  the  River  than  the  higher  chains  and  ranges. 
One  of  the  surprising  facts  for  a  first-time  traveler  up  the 
Connecticut  must  be  the  absence  of  crowding  peaks.  Those 
cliffs  near  the  mouth,  whence  the  Haddams  look  out  over  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  reaches,  are  high  only  in  compari- 
son with  their  surroundings.  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke 
sit  back  on  their  haunches  at  the  brink  which  their  attendant 
packs  never  reach.  The  cliffs  at  Peskeompscut  and  French 
King  are  scarcely  higher  than  those  at  the  Haddams,  and 
while  Wantastiquet,  Mount  Kilborn,  and  Skitchawaug  are 
washed  at  the  base  by  the  River,  and  the  Fairlee  crags  unique, 
for  the  most  part  the  ascent  of  the  valley  is  so  gradual  along 
the  pocconock  and  terraces  that  it  is  only  with  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  these  mountains  that  one  realizes  the  attainment 
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of  considerable  altitude.  The  River,  too,  becomes  more  beau- 
tiful again  as  it  winds  about  the  base  of  Monadnock  and  in 
and  out  among  the  massif,  those  hydra-headed  heights  form- 
ing into  broken  ranges. 

In  order  to  get  a  picture  of  the  Columbia-Lemington  cov- 
ered bridge,  we  crossed  into  Vermont  and  found  the  dirt  road 
on  that  side  so  smooth  and  so  much  closer  to  the  River  that 
we  continued  on  it  all  the  way  to  Canaan  at  the  Canadian 
border.  Even  in  this  time  of  unusual  high  water  it  offered 
perfectly  safe  and  comfortable  driving,  and  far  more  charm 
than  the  higher-set  highway  opposite  where  we  could  see 
speedsters  ripping  along  unaware  of  the  beauties  we  were  en- 
joying. Had  we  not  crossed  for  that  bridge  picture,  we  should 
have  missed  the  prettiest  of  all  Connecticut  River  covered 
bridges,  that  carrying  another  dirt  road  into  Colebrook.  I 
was  thankful  the  Cousin  by  Marriage  had  neglected  to  bring 
her  own  camera  and  so  was  unable  to  preserve  pictorial  record 
of  my  slide  under  a  barbwire  fence  and  down  a  bank  to  the 
waterside  in  order  to  catch  the  River  in  the  act  of  flowing 
under  that  bridge.  It  would  be  advisable  for  fussy  folk  to 
cross  it  and  stop  in  Colebrook  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
night's  lodgings,  for  the  country  north  of  here  is  still  definitely 
the  back  of  beyond.  There  are  accommodations  for  a  few  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  in  the  lakeside  camps,  and  in  one  of  these 
we  two  proposed,  for  the  sake  of  sunset  and  sunrise  on  the 
lakes,  to  take  a  chance  of  finding  a  spare  bunk.  The  Cousin 
by  Marriage  has  slept  in  goat  huts  on  the  side  of  the  high  Alps, 
and  I  have  reposed  myself  everywhere  in  England  except  under 
the  hedgerows,  to  say  nothing  of  French  auberges  of  question- 
able character,  so  we  had  no  qualms.  But  folks  who  take  no 
joy  in  the  primitive  are  advised  to  sleep  in  Colebrook  where 
there  are  innumerable  hotels,  shops,  and  even  a  movie  palace — 
outside  of  Maine  the  "furtherest  north"  in  the  United  States, 
If  that  is  any  distinction. 

Everyone,  however,  is  warned  to  watch  his  gasoline  tank 
now;  the  ubiquitous  red  or  green  pumps  are  by  no  means  ab- 
sent from  the  scene,  but  their  appearance  grows  more  and 
more  infrequent  until  at  Pittsburg  is  the  last  of  the  species  to 
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be  found  in  the  lake-land  wilderness.  Doubtless  all  this  will 
be  changed  as  soon  as  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  actually 
connects  with  Canadian  trunk  roads;  but  until  that  is  an  ac- 
complished fact — watch  your  gas.  Running  short  of  fuel 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  nowhere  would  be  no  joke,  even 
for  good  pedestrians. 

As  said  before,  we  continued  by  that  delightfully  pictur- 
esque dirt  road  to  Canaan,  then  recrossed  into  West  Stewarts- 
town,  close  neighbor  to  Beecher's  Falls.  None  of  these  villages 
have  any  pictorial  interest,  although  the  latter  is  unique  In 
that,  cut  by  the  River,  here  joined  by  Hall  Stream,  the  dull 
lumbering  community  sprawls  across  the  corner  of  both  states 
and  even  spills  a  few  drab  dwellings  into  Canada.  The  Do- 
minion's Customs  House  is  a  simple  affair;  our  own  quite 
imposing,  with  a  marquee  under  which  In-bound  motors  come 
to  rest  between  ingenious  devices  of  mirrors  and  lights  re- 
vealing any  contraband  one  may  have  secreted  under  one's 
chassis.  Before  reaching  the  other  customs  house  one  comes 
to  a  stone  marking  the  boundary,  as  of  1842,  between  a  flimsy 
postcard  booth  on  Canadian  soil  and  a  red  pump  advertising 
"last  chance  to  buy  gas  in  the  U.S.,"  both  enterprises  serviced 
by  the  same  folk,  who  must  be  much  cleverer  than  they  look 
to  do  business  in  two  countries  without  becoming  Involved  in 
international  complications. 

We  encountered  none,  since  we  stayed  in  our  own  land  and 
only  paused  on  the  little  cement  bridge  at  the  confluence  of 
Hall  Stream  to  throw  pebbles  into  both  states  and  the  Do- 
minion, and  look  up  the  sleepy  boundary  rivulet  from  M^hose 
left  bank  a  tiny  brook  or  so  contributes  the  only  "foreign" 
water  to  a  Connecticut  otherwise  100  per  cent  American, 
since,  after  a  mile  or  so,  a  mountain  range  becomes  both 
boundary  and  watershed  with  Hall  Stream  completely  in  New 
Hampshire — as  Is  the  Connecticut  from  here  on. 

Soon  we  came  to  a  larger  tributary,  practically  the  same 
size  as  the  River  Itself,  and  knew  It  for  the  rivulet  which  had 
given  name  to  Indian  Stream  Territory,  whose  history  is 
among  the  strangest  of  all  River  tales.  It  is  difiicult  to  believe 
that   this   jagged   corner   of   New   Hampshire   determinedly 
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maintained  complete  independence  up  to  about  a  century  ago, 
but  such  is  the  truth.  This  160,000  acres  was  claimed  by  the 
Saint  Francis  Indians,  and  even  the  boldest  adventurer  hesi- 
tated to  set  foot  here  until  after  the  power  of  that  fierce  tribe 
was  broken  by  Rogers'  Rangers.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  new  United  States  Government  sent  Colonel  Jere- 
miah Eames  to  survey  and  fix  the  international  boundary;  and 
at  that  time  a  few  prospective  settlers  ventured  in,  only  to 
become  discouraged  by  the  first  long  bitter  winter  and  return 
to  civilization.  So  the  high,  lonely  pocconock  remained  un- 
cultivated until  1796,  when  three  New  Hampshire  men 
swopped  what-nots  with  the  last  Saint  Francis  sachem  for  his 
heritage,  moved  in  and  set  up  their  own  government,  ignored 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  until  1824,  when  an  investigating 
New  Hampshire,  surprised  to  discover  nearly  three  hundred 
inhabitants  in  these  isolated  highlands,  claimed  them  for  her 
own.  To  a  man  the  pioneers  objected;  some  few  were  not 
averse  to  becoming  British  subjects,  as  their  fathers  had  been; 
others  expressed  preference  for  United  States  citizenship  pro- 
vided this  did  not  entail  any  truck  with  New  Hampshire, 
objection  to  annexation  by  that  state  being  unanimous.  The 
greater  part  of  the  three  hundred,  however,  were  all  for  a 
free  and  independent  Indian  Stream  Republic.  Eight  years 
later  this  was  actually  organized,  one  Luther  Parker  elected 
president,  and  a  constitution  drawn  up  and  adopted.  Folk 
with  the  hardihood  and  stamina  to  plant  and  hold  home- 
steads in  so  remote  a  region  of  high  altitudes  and  brief  grow- 
ing season  would,  of  course,  be  pugnacious  and  determined 
folk  of  opinions  as  strong  as  their  sinew;  it  is  not  strange  that 
strife  arose  among  the  three  hundred.  Both  Canada  and 
New  Hampshire  sent  in  soldiery  to  take  over,  which  only 
made  matters  worse.  One  faction  among  the  Indian  Streamers 
appealed  to  Washington.  The  reply  came  back:  "If  you  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  has  always  been 
maintained  by  this  Government,  it  is  because  you  are  within 
the  limits  of  New  Hampshire."  Backed  up  by  this  verdict, 
Concord  hurried  north  a  body  of  militia  and  "President" 
Parker   fled.     But   his   abandoned   constituents   continued   to 
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make  trouble  until  1836,  when  the  Indian  Stream  die-hards 
finally  surrendered.  Thus  ended  the  sixty  years  existence  of 
the  smallest  republic  the  world — at  least  the  western  world 
— has  ever  known.  The  only  regret  is  that  the  picturesque 
name  was  not  retained  instead  of  the  prosaic  Pittsburg  be- 
stowed upon  the  large  township  In  1840. 

The  center  of  this  wide  region  of  colorful  history  Is  but  a 
small  drab  community,  a  few  shambling  dwellings  and  one 
lone  gas  pump  straggling  along  the  banks  of  a  boisterous 
young  River  just  beginning  to  feel  its  oats  after  some  be- 
wildered miles  of  meandering  the  pocconock  below  First  Lake. 
Suddenly  In  Pittsburg  the  Connecticut  discovers  Its  freedom 
and  starts  frisking  and  leaping  down  the  rocky  ravine  as  seen 
in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume.  Just  beyond  this  forlorn 
village  we  pulled  up,  amazed  at  sight  of  an  army  of  workmen 
with  tractors  and  dump  carts  and  other  paraphernalia  tearing 
up  the  face  of  nature  at  a  great  rate.  At  a  sort  of  bottle-neck 
where  the  young  Connecticut  gives  over  pointless  pocconock 
meanderings  and  begins  Its  joyous  journey,  they  were  heaping 
their  scrapings  and  diggings  Into  what  was  obviously  to  be  a 
dam.  High  on  the  roadside  terrace  stood  a  half-dozen  men  In 
whipcords,  puttees,  and  the  worst  possible  old  felt  hats — all 
the  earmarks  of  the  engineer.    One  we  accosted  with: 

"What's  this?  Flood  control?" 

"No,"  he  replied  without  turning  his  head;  "water  con- 
servation." 

Well,  we  told  each  other,  driving  on,  maybe  that  was  just 
another  name  for  It,  like  calling  a  woman  a  female,  or  a  state 
a  commonwealth — a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Here 
was  a  lake-fed  stream  zigzagging  a  wide  valley  lying  low  be- 
tween hills;  "damnify"  It  and  you'd  Impound  a  heap  of  water 
that  otherwise  would  go  running  wild.  If  that  wasn't  flood 
control,  then  we  were  Indians.  I  vowed  I'd  write  to  "the  man 
higher  up."  I  did,  and  found  that  "the  Pittsburg  Project,"  as 
it's  called.  Is  a  sort  of  mutual  benefit  proposition,  financed  by 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  as  both 
a  work-relief  and  a  conservation-of-natural-resources  meas- 
ure; while  public  utilities  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  thus  able 
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to  assure  mill  owners  of  abundant  hydro-electric  energy  even 
in  seasons  of  drought  by  calculated  release  of  these  stored 
waters,  have  signed  up  a  sufficient  number  of  customers  in 
profitable  contracts  which  will,  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  re- 
imburse all  expenditures  on  this  project  not  only  of  the  utility 
people  but  also  the  state.  Public  utility  corporations  already 
control  First  and  Second  Lakes,  repository  of  some  eighty- 
four  square  miles  run-off,  below  which  a  like  amount  of  area 
drains  into  this  natural  basin  now  being  transformed  into  an 
artificial  reservoir.  Thus  brought  under  scientific  control,  the 
headwaters  of  the  Connecticut,  as  far  as  humanly  possible, 
will  be  prevented  in  flood  season  from  augmenting  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  the  tributaries  about  whose  headwaters 
other  storage  sites  are  gradually  being  acquired.  It  will  read- 
ily be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  end-paper  maps  that  the  whole 
interrelated  system  cannot  be  completed  in  a  day,  and  that 
meanwhile  the  story  of  Connecticut  River  floods  will  un- 
doubtedly have  added  chapters. 

Bordering  this  ambitious  beginning  of  a  great  work,  the 
Daniel  Webster  Highway  had  become  a  country  road.  Be- 
tween It  and  the  pitch  to  the  pocconock  a  giant  pine  leaned 
alone  against  the  sky.  Battered  and  reft  of  half  its  branches, 
not  by  the  recent  hurricane  but  by  more  than  a  century  of 
fierce  storms  out  of  the  north,  for  all  its  southward  cant  that 
trunk  towered  true  as  a  ship's  mast  raked  against  the  wind. 
A  noble  tree!  It  had  no  neighbors  to  cut  off  our  view  of  the 
few  farmsteads  dotting  that  pocconock  soon  to  be  submerged 
and  already  deserted — undoubtedly  paid  for  at  more  than 
their  meager  short-season  crop  value.  Beyond,  we  saw  only 
an  occasional  "set  of  buildings"  clinging  to  the  distant  slopes; 
yet  the  yellow  school  bus,  trundling  ahead,  stopped  often  to 
disgorge  rosy-cheeked  children  at  footpaths  running  off  across 
the  moors  or  into  the  woods.  Woods  all  the  more  colorful  In 
contrast  to  those  below,  stripped  of  their  usual  burning  bril- 
liance. So  gradual  had  been  the  change  In  flora  that  we  could 
not  have  told  where  we  had  left  behind  the  last  wineglass 
elm,  the  last  fat  and  shaggy  sugar  maple;  maples  there  were 
about  us,  of  the  red-leaved  swamp  variety,  together  with  alder 
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and  neat  gray-boled  beeches;  but  dominating  the  woodscape 
were  the  conifers — hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  balsam,  their 
dark  sturdiness  interspersed  with  the  paler  fringes  of  larch. 
Through  them  we  came  suddenly  on  First  Lake,  its  loveliness 
almost  a  shock.  Other  New  England  lakes  have  been  ex- 
ploited in  prose  and  verse  to  the  neglect  of  these  three  high- 
land jewels.  This  was  no  sedge-rimmed  frog  pond  such  as  we 
had  expected.  This  was  a  great  sapphire  set  in  gold,  beyond 
which  peeped  the  amethyst  crown  of  Magalloway. 

Attempt  to  stamp  such  beauty  on  a  bit  of  film  was  absurd, 
yet  that  was  partly  what  we  had  come  for.  After  some  miles 
of  changing  lakescape  we  topped  a  rise  to  find  a  patient  cow 
standing  at  the  bars  across  from  the  very  camp  where  we  hoped 
to  sleep.  As  this  was  actually  the  first  cow  I  had  met  at  close 
range  in  all  those  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  dairy  coun- 
try, I  made  haste  to  secure  her  portrait,  with  First  Lake  for 
background,  while  the  Cousin  by  Marriage  went  in  to  make 
arrangements.  Several  women  and  children  streamed  out  to 
tell  us  they'd  "had  a  blow";  some  shingles  were  ripped  from 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  cabins  and  its  stovepipe  busted,  so  that 
they  were  short  of  room,  what  with  four-five  dude  fishermen 
from  Bosting;  but  they'd  find  us  a  bed  somewheres.  The 
younger  woman,  a  licensed  guide,  as  she  told  us  over  and  over, 
volunteered  to  conduct  us,  for  the  road  grew  rapidly  poorer. 
Idlewild  Camp  on  Second  Lake  was  already  deep  in  shadow, 
its  spruces  black  lace  against  the  water  and  the  clear  pale 
horizon  where  the  Camel's  Rump  indicated  the  Maine  border 
with  a  splotch  of  purple  on  aquamarine.  Another  rather  hope- 
less click  of  the  camera,  and  we  sped  on  through  dusky  woods 
toward  Third  Lake,  reaching  it  just  as  dark  came  down  to 
thrust  Diana's  silver  sickle  and  attendant  star  into  a  blue- 
black  heaven  above  the  rim  of  hills  beyond  which  Canada  lay. 
There  is  a  cabin  here,  built  as  a  refuge  for  fishermen  in  the 
days  just  past  when  not  only  was  there  no  road  over  the  eight 
miles  from  Second  Lake,  but  no  trail  other  than  the  sort  a 
guide  follows  because  his  nose  knows.  Going  back  the  Cousin 
by  Marriage  put  on  the  brake  so  quickly  we  nearly  poked  our 
own  noses  through  the  windshield,  for  there  in  the  glare  of 
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the  headlights  stood  a  hen  partridge,  puffed  up  with  defiance, 
surrounded  by  her  frightened  young.  She  must  have  given 
them  orders,  for  like  leaves  they  blew  into  the  woods  while 
she,  brave  little  soul,  advanced  on  this  strange  bright  danger, 
her  heart  beating  so  wildly  we  could  see  her  breast  feathers 
flutter.  The  lights  switched  off,  and  when  they  blinked  on 
again  she  was  gone,  leaving  us  with  regret  that  the  new  high- 
way would  soon  rob  this  high  wilderness  of  the  last  of  its 
native  wild  life. 

Indians  had  known  it  long  after  other  aborigines  had  van- 
ished from  the  River;  for,  when  Captain  Lovewell  broke  the 
power  of  the  Abenaquis  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  a  remnant  of 
the  Pequawket  tribe  escaped  to  these  lakes.  For  several  gen- 
erations afterward  their  wigwams — the  Abenaquis  were  the 
only  New  England  redskins  to  use  that  word  for  dwelling, 
you  recall — dotted  the  lake  shore;  and  with  spring's  high 
water  they  were  wont  to  paddle  down  to  the  settlements  with 
beaded  moccasins,  sweet  grass  baskets,  and  other  art  products 
of  their  race,  even  as  late  as  the  memory  of  living  chimney- 
corner  historians.  In  1856  one  of  the  ancient  Abenaqui  chiefs 
went  down  with  his  family  and  camped  at  Bellows  Falls, 
where  throughout  the  summer,  while  the  squaws  peddled 
their  wares,  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  The  leaves  fell,  and 
his  sons  made  ready  to  break  camp,  but  the  sachem  refused  to 
go;  here  at  the  falls  he  would  die.  Did  Klethan  speak  to  him 
in  their  thunder?  Was  he  obeying  some  rite  prescribed  by 
those  mystic  totems  on  the  rocks  of  the  flume?  Who  can  say? 
For,  tended  by  white  men  he  passed  on  without  telling,  and 
was  buried  in  the  graveyard  on  the  hill — the  last  of  the  Abena- 
quis to  ride  the  River,  for  his  sons  returned  to  it  no  more. 

Nor  to  the  three  jeweled  lakes.  No,  six,  so  the  guide  told 
us  as  we  sat  about  the  crackling  woodstove  that  evening.  There 
were  three  smaller  lakes  on  this  watershed,  he  said,  although 
few  but  he  had  seen  them.  A  splendid  figure  of  a  man,  that 
guide,  soft-voiced  and  graceful  as  a  wild  thing,  although  his 
crisp  black  hair  was  beginning  to  silver  at  the  temples.  The 
main  room  of  the  camp  became  very  warm,  and  the  outer  door 
was  opened.   That  was  how  we  came  to  make  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of  Miss  Jones.  She  came  to  the  threshold  and  stopped, 
questioning  gaze  traveling  from  one  to  another  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"She  wants  something,"  I  said.   "What  is  it?" 

"She  wants  to  come  in,"  explained  the  guide. 

"Well,  the  door's  open — why  can't  she?" 

"She  can,  if  you  tell  her  so." 

I  did  then,  and  she  came  close  to  thank  me,  camping  at  my 
feet  and  looking  up  every  now  and  then  with  such  adoration 
as  only  the  liquid  eyes  of  a  fine  springer  can  hold.  She  did 
not  crowd,  nor  lick  nor  nuzzle,  and  not  a  sound  came  from 
her — Miss  Jones  was  one  female  who  didn't  talk  too  much. 
Yet  I  heard  her  speak  sharply  enough,  once  or  twice  in  the 
frosty  air  of  sunrise,  begging  to  go  with  the  fishermen,  and 
the  last  I  saw  of  her  she  was  sitting  up  like  a  lady  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  car  beside  the  guide.   She  was  a  lady.  Miss  Jones. 

We  too  made  an  early  start,  back  to  Third  Lake  for  a 
morning  picture,  through  a  sunrise  as  clear  and  beautiful  as 
the  sunset  had  been.  Light  wind  rustled  the  lonely  woodlands 
and  ruffled  the  lonely  waters.  We  got  our  picture  of  them,  the 
chalet  and  the  watershed — this  side  contributing  to  the  Con- 
necticut, the  other  to  the  Saint  Lawrence.  Then  back  through 
the  frost-wet  woods  where,  on  that  road  scarcely  wider  than 
one  of  those  pioneer  bridle  paths,  we  met  a  truckload  of  CCC 
boys  going  to  work;  It  was  they  who  were  pushing  Daniel's 
highway  to  the  Canadian  border.  The  driver  nearly  capsized 
them  In  an  effort  to  give  us  all  the  road  there  was,  and  their 
mingled  salutations  and  farewells,  friendly,  boisterous,  but 
not  ribald,  rang  after  us.  The  headwaters  of  the  River  were 
cool  silver.  That  mighty  pine  stood  out  against  a  sky  where 
clean  dawn  still  lingered.  These  were  fine  company  for  boys. 
Something  besides  a  highway  was  being  built  there  in  the  wil- 
derness, fourteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  and  immeasur- 
ably above  the  abyss  of  Idle  "living  on  relief." 

Swiftly  we  slid  down  the  long  Incline  to  Colebrook,  pass- 
ing through  the  town  this  time  and  along  the  main  highway  on 
the  New  Hampshire  side  only  to  be  more  firmly  convinced 
that  the  dirt  road  over  In  Vermont  offered  greater  charms. 
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We  returned  to  it  at  the  first  bridge,  eager  to  get  a  picture  of 
Monadnock  with  the  River  winding  about  its  feet,  but  the 
clouds  came  down  and  a  fierce  squall  washed  the  windshield; 
the  prophecy  of  the  fair  dawn  had  been  false.  Nevertheless 
we  proposed  to  keep  close  to  Fifteen  Mile  Fall  this  time,  if 
we  were  let.  We  weren't.  A  great  tree  blocked  the  by-road — 
deliberately,  as  the  torn-up  surface  beyond  explained.  Noth- 
ing to  do  but  keep  to  the  main  road  over  high  ground  through 
Lunenburg,  a  picturesque  grouping  of  white  houses  about  a 
tree-set  meetinghouse  on  a  hilltop ;  the  pioneers  had  built 
nearer  the  River  only  to  be  driven  up  here,  even  as  we.  Before 
we  reached  the  Passumpsic  it  became  evident  that  the  hurri- 
cane had  gone  up  that  tributary  into  Canada ;  and  when,  above 
Barnet,  we  came  back  to  the  Connecticut  its  swollen  waters 
were  lashed  by  a  fresh  downpour  through  which  we  perceived 
vaguely  the  outlines  of  the  power  plant  under  the  mighty 
Fifteen  Mile  Fall  Dam.  No  water  was  coming  over  to  add  to 
the  surfeit  below,  and  if  that  "damnifying"  had  ruined  our 
chances  of  seeing  one  of  the  loveliest  reaches  of  the  River,  It 
had  also  prevented  further  inundation  downstream.  Another 
tributary  practically  leaped  over  our  heads  at  Mclndoe  Falls. 
This  way  during  the  Revolution,  when  the  British  had  the 
mouth  of  the  River  pretty  well  bottled  up,  you  remember,  a 
great  deal  of  contraband  was  smuggled  In  from  Canada. 

Another  old  trail,  used  by  the  Saint  Francis  Indians,  came 
down  Wells  River  where,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Connecti- 
cut, you  remember,  the  Rangers  expected  to  find  supplies  on 
the  return  from  wiping  out  that  tribe.  The  mill  town  that 
grew  up  here  at  the  head  of  River  navigation  Is  a  drab,  unin- 
teresting place  today  except  for  these  reminders  of  an  historic 
past.  We  pushed  on  to  Newbury,  transpontine  neighbor  of 
Haverhill  and  cosufferer  from  hurricane.  Undoubtedly  a 
lovely  village  under  normal  conditions,  we  passed  it  up  to 
search  for  that  long  covered  bridge  seen  yesterday  from  a 
distance  on  the  other  side.  It  proved  tantallzlngly  illusive. 
First  we  approached  a  bridge,  only  to  find  it  a  new  steel  span, 
replacing  another  covered  bridge  lost  In  1936.  We  crossed 
this  thinking  to  see  the  older  bridge  from  It — and  didn't,  so 
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stopped  at  a  shabby  unpainted  old  house  to  inquire.  For  all 
It  cried  poverty,  brilliant  dahlias  leaned  against  the  crazy 
porch  where  the  shred  of  a  morning-glory  vine  clambered,  and 
behind  the  shining  windows  freshly  starched  curtains  quivered 
under  a  curious  hand.  Then  the  door  swung  wide  on  a  rosy 
dumpling  of  an  old  woman,  her  comfortable  middle  pouched 
out  by  hands  rolled  In  a  gingham  apron.  She  gave  us  new 
directions  about  that  covered  bridge,  adding:  "I'm  a-putting 
up  citron."  Her  eyes  strayed  away,  and  ours  followed  them  to 
where  a  row  of  sugar  maples  had  been  decapitated  as  though 
by  a  giant  scythe.  Her  eyes  and  ours  met  then,  understand- 
Ingly;  that  "sugar  bush,"  In  which  the  sap  would  never  rise 
again,  undoubtedly  paid  the  taxes  on  that  small  meager  farm. 
She  only  repeated:  "I'm  a-puttin'  up  citron."  Then:  "You 
got  to  do  somethin'  to  take  up  your  mind."  She  was  not  ask- 
ing for  sympathy,  although,  God  knows,  she  had  ours;  she 
was  only  expressing  the  old  pioneer  spirit  which  may  be  down, 
but  never  gives  up. 

Back  across  the  River  we  tried  again  for  that  covered 
bridge,  this  time  landing  in  a  cul  de  sac  among  farm  buildings 
on  an  out-jetting  terrace.  From  the  gloom  of  the  red  barn 
emerged  a  stately  old  man  in  blue  overalls  who,  as  we  apolo- 
gized for  the  intrusion,  put  a  companionable  boot  on  the  run- 
ning board,  pushed  a  straw  hat  off  a  heavy  thatch  of  iron-gray 
hair,  and  regarded  us  out  of  splendid,  somber  dark  eyes  set 
In  one  of  those  hewn-granite  faces  bespeaking  generations  of 
New  England  forebears,  as  he  explained,  briefly  and  clearly, 
just  how  to  reach  that  bridge,  ending:  "It's  still  there." 
"So's  your  barn,"  we  replied.  "You're  lucky." 
"I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or  not,"  he  came  back.  "That 
pine" — he  removed  his  boot  and  swung  around,  a  little  pulse 
beating  quickly  among  the  wrinkles  of  his  eye  corners.  Fol- 
lowing his  glance,  we  saw  It,  then,  the  fallen  giant.  It  must 
have  towered  head  and  shoulders  above  the  surrounding  pines 
torn  by  Its  crash.  Ignoring  these  ruined  others,  he  said:  "It 
was  a  big  tree  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  used  to  look  up  at  It  and 
think  it  would  still  be  there  long  after  I  was  gone.  Why,  I 
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wouldn't  have  taken  any  money  for  that  pine  !  And  now " 

The  firm  mouth  twitched. 

With  a  feeling  of  Intrusion  on  private  grief,  we  murmured 
something  inadequate  and  started  the  motor.  Like  thousands 
of  other  New  Englanders,  that  farmer  looked  upon  his  tree 
as  a  friend.  There  are  others  who  had  looked  upon  their 
trees  as  old-age  Insurance.  Many  a  young  farmer  of  fifty 
years  ago  dared  not  marry  until  he  had  planted  a  woodlot,  for 
hill  farms  are  not  rich  like  those  on  the  pocconock.  When  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  till  his  thin  fields,  those  pines  or  hard- 
woods would  be  ready  for  market.  Perhaps  they  were  ready 
In  the  fall  of  1938,  and  he  told  himself  he  was  still  good  for 
a  few  more  years  of  hard  labor;  the  timber  would  be  worth  all 
the  more  for  the  waiting.  Then,  In  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
that  timber  was  a  heap  of  kindling  wood,  scarcely  worth  sal- 
vaging for  the  stove.  The  old-age  Insurance  of  his  wife  and 
himself  was  gone. 

Realization  of  countless  tragedies  like  these  weighted  us 
down  as  we  continued  search  for  that  bridge.  And  found  It,  a 
long,  sway-backed  structure  Infinitely  more  Impressive  In  Its 
lack  of  repair  than  the  better-kept,  better-patronized  Cornish- 
Windsor.  A  long  bridge,  an  old  bridge !  Hundreds  of  trees 
had  gone  Into  Its  making.  Hundreds  of  floods  had  threatened 
it — vainly.  It  stretched  across  the  River,  stanch  and  strong. 
Waters  swirled  beneath  not  many  feet  from  Its  floor,  and  the 
bridge  gave  never  a  shudder,  even  as  we  thundered  through 
the  dark  tunnel,  turned,  and  thundered  back  again  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  It  give  forth  that  loud  challenge  to  the  River. 

Somehow  that  challenge  seemed  to  epitomize  the  chal- 
lenge the  white  man  has  always  Issued  to  the  River,  from  the 
time  he  first  persisted  In  building  his  towns  on  those  oft- 
drowned  pocconocks  to  that  latest  scientific  challenge  Issued  In 
the  Pittsburg  Project.  Always  the  story  of  the  River  has  been 
a  story  of  challenge — ^pioneer  shallops  sailing  up ;  River-built 
barks  sailing  down;  canals  challenging  white  water;  steam- 
boats challenging  sailboats;  railroads  challenging  steamboats; 
motors  challenging  railroads;  the  River  challenging  them  all 
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and  the  men  who  made  them  challengers.  As  man  came  here 
by  and  because  of  the  River,  so  man  struggles  to  remain  here 
by  and  because  of  the  River — fearing  her,  hating  her,  loving 
her,  leaving  her  only  to  come  back,  unable  to  resist  her  spell, 
hoping  he  may  subdue  her,  knowing  she  may  subdue  him — but 
knowing  with  an  ever  surer  knowledge  that  without  her  he 
is  nothing.  What  would  New  England  be  without  the  River? 
What,  without  New  England,  would  these  United  States  ever 
have  become?   It  is  a  challenging  question. 
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Deerfield  Academy,  232 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  34,  35,  40-42,  49-54,  56, 

132,  229-33  (see  Pocumtuck) 
Deming  (family),  90,  112,  195;  Thomas, 

80 
Denslow  (family),  18 
Desire,  The,  79 

Dewey  (family),  18;  Thomas,  34 
De  Wolf  (family),  25 
Dibble  (family),  26 
Dickens,  Charles,  steamboat  experience 

of,  150,  151 
Dickinson  (family),  32,  218;  Samuel,  219 
Doane,  Cap'n  Seth,  92 
Dolphin,  The,  83 
Dorchester  People,  18,  200 
Dove,  The,  82 
Drake,  Elihu,  98 
Dudley  Buck,  The,  154 
Dudley,  Sylvester,  186 
Dummerston,  Vt.,  241 
Duryea  Brothers,  171 
Dutch,  The,  16,  17,  20-22 
Dutch  Point,  196 


Dwight  (family),  106;  Timothy  (the  first), 
34;  Capt.  Timothy,  56;  Timothy,  Dr., 
125,  129-34,  219 


Eagle,  The,  92 

Eames,  Col.  Jeremiah,  287 

East  Haddam,  Conn.,  26,  90,  92,  98,  108, 

120,  153,  155,  156,  184 
East  Hartford,  Conn.,  7,  96,  97,  213  (see 

Podunk) 
Eastman,  Deacon,  32 
East  Northfield,  Mass.,  224 
East  Windsor  Hill,  210,  211 
Eaton,  Joseph,  22 
Edwards,  Alexander,  31;  Jonathan,  211, 

234,  235;  Timothy,  211 
Eggleston  (family),  18,  25 
Eight  Mile  River,  117,  181 
El  Cid,  The,  1 54 
Elmer,  Edward,  31 
Ellis,  Richard,  58 
Ellsworth,  Oliver,  106,  201 
Ellsworth  House,  201 
Ely  (family),  25;  Nathaniel,  19;  Richard, 

190 
Ely's  Landing,  180 
Emmons,  Solomon,  ^2 
Enfield  Canal,  127 
Enfield,  Conn.,  36,  210 
Ensign,  James,  22 
Essex,  Conn.,  82,  84,  89,  107,  108,  116- 

118,  191,  193  (j^f  Potapaug) 
Experiment y  The,  140 


Fairlee,  Vt.,  74,  137,  279 

Fair  Play,  The,  95 

Fair  Trader,  The,  87 

Fall  Mountain,  249  (see  Mount  Kilborn) 

Falls  Fight,  The,  47,  226 

Fanny,  The,  93 

Farmington  Canal,  147 

Farmington  River,  7,  18,  in  (see  Tunxis 
River) 

Farnsworth  (family),  58;  Ebenezer,  62,  64 

Felix,  The  brig,  1 17 

Fenwick,  Elizabeth,  24;  George,  24,  30; 
"Lady  Ahce,"  24,  167,  175;  Mary,  24, 
190 

Ferries:  first  on  the  River,  2(>-,  201;  Bis- 
sell's,  2^i  201,  211;  Chapman's,  36; 
Goodspeed's,  184;  Hadlyme-Chester, 
183,  190;  Kellogg's,  36,  ^y-',  Lyme- 
Saybrook,  97,  177,  178;  Rocky  Hill- 
Glastonbury,  183,  214;  Whittlesey's, 
36 
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Fersen,  Axel  de,  97 

Field,  Cap'n  Sam,  94,  95;  Mary,  55 

Fifteen  Mile  Fall,  75,  293 

First,  on   the   River:   ferry,  ;i6;   motor, 

172-4;    postrider,    251;    railroad,    162; 

sailboat,  15;  steamboat,  137 
Fisher,  Ebenezer,  241 
Fitch,  John,  137,  199,  212 
Floods,  18,  106,  107,  121,  164,  165,  197, 

208,  222,  223,  224,  245,  246,  247,  254, 

265-76,  281 
Flying  Fish,  The,  90 
Foote,  Nathaniel,  17;  and  Mary,  50 
Ford  (family),  18 
Fort  Dummer,  ^6,  240 
Fuller,  Cap'n  Asa,  90 
Fulton,  The,  140 
Fulton,  Robert,  138,  139 
Fundamental     Orders,     anniversary     of 

signing  of,  196 
Frary  House,  119,  232,  234 
Frary,  Samson,  34,  232 
Freeman,  Edmund,  74 
French,  William,  243 
Fyler  (family),  18 


Gaffield,  Ben,  dd 

Ganes  (family),  26 

Gardiner,  Lion,  21,  23,  175;  Mary,  22 

Gaston,  Thomas,  75 

Gates  (family),  26 

Gaylord  (family),  18 

General  Green,  The,  91,  95 

General  Lyon,  The,  154 

Gelston  House,  The,  155,  184 

Gibbons,  Lieut.,  20;  William,  22 

Gillett  (family),  18;  children,  50 

Gillette,  William,  183 

Glastonbury  Bar,  88 

Glastonbury,  Conn.,  26,  213-15 

Glenthorn,  The,  198 

Glover,  Rev.,  43 

Goddard,  Joseph,  51;  Robert,  51 

GofFe,  Gideon,   186;  Neil,   120;  General 

William  ("the  Regicide"),  32 
Goodspeed,  The  bark,  153 
Goodspeed,  George,  153;  William,  153 
Goodspeed's  Ferry,  184 
"Goodspeed's  Folly,"  184 
Goodspeed's  Landing,  156 
Goodspeeds'  Shipyards,  154 
Goodwin  (family),  26;  Elder  William,  19, 

32 
Goss,  Cap'n,  83 
Granite  State,  The,  156 
Grant  (family),  18;  Hilkiah,  dG;  Seth,  22 
Grave  (family),  32;  George,  22 


Graves  (family),  25;  Col.  Rufus,  219 

Graylock,  Sachem,  55 

Green  (family),  93,  268,  269;  Edward, 
269;  Hetty,  268,  269 

Greenfield,  The,  152 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  51,  152,  162,  227,  237 

Greenhill,  Stephen,  22 

Green  Mountain  Post  Boy,  The,  243 

Griswold  (family),  18,  90,  178;  Elizabeth, 
180;  George,  178;  Cap'n  Gus,  179;  En- 
sign John,  95;  Matthew,  24,  178;  Na- 
thaniel, 178 

Groveton,  N.  H.,  283 

Guardian,  The,  1 17 


H 


Haddam,  Conn.,  26,  2(>,  84,  112,  173,  190 

Haddam  Neck,  Conn.,  83,  93,  186 

Hadley,  Mass.,  32,  34,  27,  48,  49,  81, 
132,  222,  223 

Hadley  Meetinghouse,  222 

Hadlyme,  183,  184 

Hale  (family),  26,  213;  Enoch,  103; 
Nathan,  98,  185 

Hall  (family),  25;  Daniel,  78;  Elijah,  78; 
Jacob,  78;  Jonathan,  78 

Hall  Stream,  286 

Hamburg,  Conn.,  180-2 

Hamlin,  Cap'n  John,  80 

Hampshire,  The,  82 

Hannison  (family),  26 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  74,  164,  256-9,  278 

Hapgood,  Norman,  252 

Harding,  Cap'n  Seth,  89 

Harlequin,  The,  92 

Harris  (family),  25;  Mary,  55 

Hart  (family),  90,  93;  Cap'n  Elisha,  94, 
177;  Stephen,  19;  Gen.  William,  177 

Hartford,  Conn.,  xii,  7,  16,  19,  22,  23,  25, 
30,  31,  78,  82,  83,  96,  156,  166,172, 
174,  176,  194,  196,  199  {see  Suckiaug) 

Hartford  Convention,  119 

Hartford-New  York  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, 153 

Hartford  Steam  Boat  Company,  The,  143 

Hartford,  The,  157 

Hartford  Woolen  Manufactory,  105, 
106 

Hartford,  Vt.,  y^y  259 

Hartland,  Vt.,  J^ 

Hatfield,  Mass.,  33,  34,  43,  46-8,  51,  S7, 
132,  233,  234 

Haverhill,  N.  H.,"74,  75,  280,  281 

Hawk,  The,  90,  91,  92 

Hawks  (family),  52 

Hayden  (family),  18,  84,  191;  Amasa,  84; 
Ebenezer,  84;  John,  11 1;  Nehemiah, 
84;  Temperance,  85;  Uriah,  84,  89 
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Hayden  House,  191 

Haynes,  John,  22 

Hazen,  John,  74 

Healy's  Tavern,  250 

Hector,  The  brig,  1 17 

Hemingway,  Jacob,  176 

Hero,  The,  153 

Hickson,  Jacob,  54 

Higganum,  Conn.,  84 

Hill  (family),  18;  Cap'n,  157 

Hillyer  (family),  18 

Hinsdale,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  49;  Experience, 

47;  Mehuman,  34;  Samuel,  34 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  59,  66 
Hoadley,  David,  189 
Hobbamock,  Indian  deity,  9 
Holcomb  (family),  18 
Holewell  (family),  25 
HoUister  (family),  26;  Cap'n  Roswell,  214 
Hollister  House,  214 
Holmes,  William,  16,  17,  18 
Holton  (family),  282 
Holyoke,  Elizur,  29,  31,  34;  John,  34 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  203-5 
Holyoke  Water  Power  Company,  204 
Hooker  (family),  106;  Rev.  Thomas,  19, 

22,  27;  Mrs.  Thomas,  22 
Hooker  and  Chaffee,  firm  of,  1 1 1 
Hooker  House,  200 
Hopkins,  Edward,  22;  John,  22 
Horton,  William,  31 
Hosford  (family),  18 
Hosmer,  Aaron,  62,  62 
Howe  (family),  66;  Caleb,  66;  Daniel,  58; 

Jemima,  59,  66,  71,  239  {see  Jemima 

Phipps  ^«^  Jemima  Tute);  Nehemiah, 

58,59 
Hoyt,  David,  51,  54 
Hubbard,  Matthew,  112 
Hull  and  Hall,  firm  of,  108,  109 
Hull,  Mrs.  Isaac,  155;  Jeremiah,  51 
Humphreys,  David,  imports  sheep,  128 
Huntington,  Jonathan,  112;  Selden,  112 
Huntley  (family),  180 
Hurd,  Jesse,  108;  Cap'n  Joseph,  92 
Hurd  House,  187 
Hurlburt  (family),  18 
Hurricane,  The  first,  18,  19;  second,  120, 

121;  third,  270-2 
Hyde,  William,  22 


I 


Independence,  The,  90 

Indian  burying  ground  at  Holyoke,  205 

Indian  Stream  Territory,  286,  287,  288 

Ingersoll,  John,  34 

Irving,  Washington,  154 

Isaac  Webb,  The,  192 


Israel's  River,  75,  133,  283 


James,  William,  31 

Jane  Blossom,  The,  84 

Janes,  Benoni,  55;  Mrs.,  56 

Jarvis  (family),  129;  Bishop,  196;  Wil- 
liam, 128,  261 

"Jefferson's  Flood,"  107 

Jersey,  The  "flag,"  94,  95 

John  Hall,  The,  152 

John  Ledyard,  The,  151 

John  W.  Richmond,  The,  I45 

Johnson,  Adam,  220;  Cap'n,  181;  Capt. 
James,  62-5;  family  of  "No.  4,"  61-5, 
250,  262;  Suzanna  (Mrs.  James  John- 
son), 61-5 

Jones  (family),  26 

Joshua's  Rock,  182 

Judd,  Thomas,  22 


K 


Kanawha,  The  gunboat,  154 

Kathan,  John,  241 

Keep  (family),  208 

Kellogg,  Capt.,  56;  Joanna,  55;  wife  of 

Joseph,  27\  Samuel,  50 
Kellogg's  Ferry,  2,(>,  37 
Kelsey,  William,  19 
Kent,  Jacob,  75 
Kiethan,  Indian  deity,  8,  16 
Kievet's  Hook,  20 
Kilborn,  John,  58,  65,  66 
Kimberley  (family),  26 
King  Philip's  War,  39-48 
King  William's  War,  49-51 
Kirby  (family),  25 
Kirtland  (family),  108;  William,  84 
Knowles,  Sir  Charles,  60 


Lady  Palmer,  The  barge,  150 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  97,  254 

Lake  Memphremagog,  68,  127 

Lancaster,  N.  H.,  y^,  133,  282,  283 

Larabee,  Peter,  62,  64,  262 

Lark,  The,  86 

Lay  (family),  21,  25;  Cap'n,  191;  Lieut. 

Lee,  95 
Lazun's  troops  cross  the  River,  97 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  96,  256 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  74,  164,  255 
Ledyard,  John,  257 
Ledyard's  Ferry,  177 
Lee    (family),    25;    Betty,    179;    Cap'n 

Stephen,  95 
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Leopard,  The,  86 

Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  89 

Lewis,  William,  19 

Lexington,  The,  144,  145,  146 

Lion,  The,  86 

Little,  Joseph,  73 

Livingston,  Chancellor,  138,  139 

Longmeadow,  Mass.,  7,  30,  46,  208  {see 
Masaksick) 

Longmeadow  Meetinghouse,  209 

Loomis  (family),  18;  Joseph,  199;  Tim- 
othy, 82 

Loomis  School,  199 

Lord  (family),  21,  25 

Lord,  Richard  Sr.,  22,  79,  80;  Richard  Jr., 
80;  Thomas  Sr.,  22;  Thomas  Jr.,  22 

Lothrop,  Capt.,  41 

Love,  Rev.  William  De  Loss,  19 

Lovewell,  Capt.,  291 

Ludlow,  Roger,  18 

Lull,  Timothy,  J^ 

Lunenburg,  Vt.,  75 

Lusher,  Eleazur,  34 

Luxford  (family),  26 

Lyman,  Capt.  Caleb,  ^6;  Hannah,  27'^ 
Richard,  22,  31 

Lyme,  Conn.,  26,  ^G,  97,  178-82 

Lyme-Saybrook  Ferry,  177,  178 

Lyme,  N.  H.,  74,  164,  279 

Lynde,  Nathaniel,  176 

Lyon,  Mary,  217,  219 


M 


Macdonough,  The,  141,  143,  147 

Machemoodus,  Indian  deity,  8 

MacKaye,  Percy,  252 

Maidstone,  Vt.,  75 

Mann,  Thomas,  74 

Markham  (family),  25 

Marsh,  Deacon,  32;  John,  22 

Marshall  (family),  18 

Martin  (family),  25 

Marvin,  Cap'n  Elisha,  181;  Matthew,  19; 

Reynold,  179 
Mary,  The,  82 
Mary  Ann,  The,  83 
Mary  E.  Kellinger,  The,  177 
Masaksick,  7  {see  Longmeadow) 
Mascoma  River,  255 
Mason  (family),  18;  Capt.  John,  24,  30 
"Mason's  Line,"  60,  100 
Massachusetts  State  College,  221 
Massachusetts,  The,  150,  151 
Massasoit,  Sachem,  39 
Massecuooe,  an  Indian,  26 
Matanchan,  an  Indian,  30 
Mather,  Cotton,  22 
Mattabesett,  25  {see  Middletown) 


Maxim,  Hiram  Percy,  172-4 

Maynard,  John,  22 

McCurdy,  John,  97 

Meakins  (family),  32,  23 

Meigs,  Gen.  Return  Jonathan,  98 

Metacon,  Sachem,  39  {see  "King  Philip") 

Metianuck  Indians,  17 

Metianuck,  7,  18,  19  {see  Windsor,  Conn.) 

Middle  Haddam,  108,  187,  188 

Middletown,  Conn.,  25,  80,  93,  98,  106, 

108,  130,  165,  166,  173,  176,  188,  189 

{see  Mattabesett) 
Middletown,  The  brigantine,  93 
Middletown,  The  steamer,  157 
Miller  (family),  25 
Miller's  Falls,  Mass.,  224 
Miller's  River,  223 
Mitchell  (pioneer),  23;  Matthew,  29 
Molasses  Act,  85 
Montague,  Mass.,  224 
Moody  (family),  224;  John,  22 
Moore  (family),  18;  Benjamin,  62,  241; 

Sir  Henry,  75,  78 
Morey,  Gen.  Israel,  74;  Samuel,  137-40, 

212 
Morgan,  John,  139;  J.  P.,  198;  Junius, 

198;  Miles,  29,  34,  198,  206;  Nathan, 

198 
Morrow,  Dwight,  220 
Mosely,  "Captain,"  42 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  216-18 
Mt.  Ascutney,  '/2,  251,  252,  261 
Mt.  Hermon  School,  225 
Mt.  Holyoke,  31,  221,  222 
Mt.  Kilborn,  249 
Mt.  Toby  Reservation,  221 
Mt.  Tom,  131,  236 
Mt.  Monadnock,  284,  292 
Mower,  Gen.  Lyman,  254 
Moxon,  Rev.  John,  29 
Mygatt,  Joseph,  22 


N 


Narragansett,  The,  145 

Nash  (family),  218 

Nassachochee,  Sachem,  31 

Natawanut,  Sachem,  20 

Nehantic  Indians,  10 

Nenepowam,  Indian  princess,  26 

Neptune,  The,  93 

Nesaheag,  an  Indian,  26 

Nessahlant,  Sachem,  31 

Newbury  (family),  18 

Newbury,  Vt.,  J^,  293,  294 

Newell,  Cap'n,  115 

New  England,  The,  141,  142,  144,  146 

New  England  Power  Associates,  239 

New  England  Rum,  high  tide  in,  107 
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New  England  women  hide  their  Bibles, 

106 
New  Haven,  176 
Nims,  Godfrey,  34 
Nipmuck  Indians,  40,  48 
Noadiah  Russell  House,  188 
Noble,  J.,  34 
"No.  4,"  59,  62,  67-70,  yz,  99,  100,  152, 

162,  250  {see  Charlestown,  N,  H.) 
Nonotuck  Indians,  7 
Norwich  University,  259 
Norwich,  Vt.,  74,  259 
Norton,  John,  243,  244 
Northampton,  Mass.,  31,  46,   103,   132, 

162,  234-7  _ 
Northern  Railroad,  The,  164 
Northfield,  Mass.,  35,  40,  44,  56,  224  {see 

Squakheag) 
Northfield  Farms,  Mass.,  224 
Northfield  Seminaries,  225 
Northumberland,  N.  H.,  "JS,  120,  283,  284 
Nott,  John,  262 
Noyes  (family),  25 
Nutt,  Cap'n  Sam,  151 

o 

Occum,  Samson,  256 

Official  Lottery  of  1772,  88 

Ogden,  Capt.,  68 

Olcott,  Thomas,  79 

Oldage  (family),  18 

Oldham,  John,  17 

Olds,  Mindwell,  2S 

Oliver  Cromwell,  The  frigate,  89 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  The,  140,  141,  143 

Olmstead  (family),  26;  James,  19;  John, 

22;  Richard,  22;  Cap'n  Gideon,  90-2 
Ompompanoosic  River,  5 
Oneko,  Sachem,  46,  48 
Orford,  N.  H.,  74,  137,  164,  279-80 
Orthodox  Hill  Meetinghouse,  203 
Osage,  The,  117 
Ottaqueeche  River,  5,  69 


Page,  David,  "JSi  282 

Palmer  (family),  18 

Pantry,  William,  19 

Parents  (family),  26 

Parker  (family),  21;  Luther,  287;  Wil- 
liam, 22 

Parkman  (family),  18 

Parrish,  Maxwell,  252 

Parsons,  Joseph,  31;  Parson,  ai8;  Gen. 
Sam,  98 

Pascommuck,  attack  on,  55 

Passumpsic  River,  5,  68,  127,  162 


Pattaquasset,  10,  16,  20  {sec  Say  brook) 

Pattaquonunk,  9,  91  {sec  Chester) 

Pease  House,  The,  155,  173 

Pease,  John,  36 

Perkins  (family),  128 

Pequawket  Indians,  291 

Pequot  Indians,  7,  8,  10,  16,  21,  23,  25, 

182 
Peskeompscut,  6,  46-8,  224 
Peters,  Rev.  Samuel,  126 
Pewampskin,  an  Indian,  26 
Phelps  (family),  18;  George,  34;  Isaac,  34 
Philips  (family),  18 
Phipps,  Jemima  (same  as  Jemima  Howe 

and  jemima  Tute),  59,  66,  67,  71,  239; 

William,  58,  59 
Piermont,  N.  H.,  74,  164 
Pierpont,  Rev.  Samuel,  179 
Pierson,  Rev.  Abraham,  176 
Pinney  (family),  18 
Piper  (family),  26 
Pistol  Bar,  88 

Pitkin  (family),  26;  Col.  John,  82,  97 
Pitkin  Houses,  213 
Pittsburg,  N.  H.,  285,  288-92 
Pittsburg  Project,  288,  289 
Pocumtuck,  34  {see  Deerfield,  Mass.) 
Pocumtuck  Indians,  6,  24,  25,  26,  41,  46, 

48 
Pocumtuck  Path,  42 
Podunk,  96,  97  {see  East  Hartford) 
Podunk  Indians,  10,  26 
Podunk  Trail,  201 
Pomeroy    (family),    18;    Nathaniel,    51 ; 

Parson,  256;  Robert,  51 
Pomeroy 's  Island,  240 
Ponder,  John,  34 
Porter  (family),  18;  Samuel,  2^ 
Porter  House,  222 
Portland,  Conn.,  84,  95,  187 
Post  (family),  21;  Stephen,  22 
Potapaug,  82,  84,  89,  107,  108,  1 16-18, 

1 91-3  {see  Essex,  Conn.) 
Pownell,  Gov.,  218 
Pratt  (family),  21,  84;  Asahel,  84;  Cap'n, 

191;  John,  22;  Judea,  84 
Putnam,  Daniel,  74 
Putney,  Vt.,  S9-,  242 
Pynchon  Fort,  43,  206 
Pynchon,  John,  29,  i,s,  40,  43j  206;  Mary, 

29;  William,  29,  ^c„  206 
Pyquog,  8,  17,  19.  21,  23  ff.  {see  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.) 

9 

Queeche  Water,  127,  151 
Queen  Anne's  War,  51-6 
Quinnapin,  Sachem,  44 
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Randall  (family),  i8;  John,  262 

Ranney  (family),  25 

Raven,  The,  91 

Reader,  John,  29 

Rebecca,  The  (of  1635),  20,  21 

Rebecca,  The  (of  1730),  82,  83 

Redfield,  William,  140,  142 

Retaliation,  The,  94 

Revenge,  The,  94 

Rice,  Ebenezer,  75 

Richards,  Nathaniel,  22 

Riley  (family),  203 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  97 

Rochambeau's  troops  cross  the  River,  97 

Rockingham,  Vt.,  263 

Rockingham  Meetinghouse,  263 

Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  87,  91,  130,  214 

Rocky  Hill-Glastonbury  Ferry,  183,  214 

Rogers,  Maj.  Robert,  67-70,  280,  281 

Rogers'  Rangers,  67-70,  262,  287 

Roote,  Thomas,  31 

Rose,  Robert,  17 

Rossiter  (family),  18 

Rouville,  Sieur  de,  52 

Rowlandson,  Mary,  44,  45 

Ruby,  The,  86 

Rugg,  David,  59 

Rumsdale,  Aqulla,  90 

Ruscoe,  William,  22 

Russell,  Cap'n,  166;  Rev.  John,  32,  43, 

223 
Ryegate,  Vt.,  78 


Sage  (family),  90,  93;  Comfort,  93;  Eben- 
ezer, 93;  Cap'n  Nathan,  93;  Timothy, 

93 
Saint  Francis  Indians,  Gy,  287,  293 
Saint  Gaudens,  Augustus,  206 
Salmon  River,  186 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  18;  Sarah,  195 
Sam,  Sagamore,  40 
Sampson,  The,  93 
Sancumachu,  Sachem,  44 
Sarah  Cary,  The,  154 
Sartwell,  Josiah,  59 
Sasakonomo,  Indian  princess,  26 
Savage  (family),  25 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  21-5,  30,  31,  2^,  85,  95, 

108,  118,  145,  167,  154,  167,  173,  175- 

77  y  193 
Saybrook  "Justis  of  ye  Pease,"  85 
Saybrook-Lyme  Ferry,  97,  177,  178 
Scott,  Thomas,  19 
Seabury,  Bishop,  196 
Seaflower,  The,  90 


Searl,  Mrs.  John,  56 

Selden,  Thomas,  186 

Selden  House,  187 

Seockett,  an  Indian,  26 

Sepunnemoe,  Indian  princess,  26 

Sergeant,  John,  241 

Severence,  John,  51 

Shattuck,  Daniel,  59 

Shaumpishah,  Indian  princess,  26 

Shaw  (family),  90 

Shayler  (family),  26 

Shays,  Daniel,  103 

Shays'  Rebellion,  102,  103,  218 

Sheldon  (family),  18;  Deacon,  54;  John, 
Jr.,  52;  Mrs.  John,  Sr.,  52 

Shipman,  Lieut.  John,  95 

Sidney  C.  Jones,  The  schooner,  153 

Silas  Deane  Highway,  194 

Silver  Star,  The,  154 

Skinner,  John,  22 

Skitchawaug  Mountain,  262,  273 

Sloan,  William  and  John,  74 

Smead  (family),  52;  Samuel,  51 

Smith  (family),  25,  26;  Arthur,  22;  Cap'n 
Caleb,  83;  Henry,  29;  John  (of  Hadley), 
36;  Sophia,  234;  Capt.  Steele,  y^ 

Smith  College,  234-6 

Society,  The,  79 

South  Hadley  Falls,  canal  at,  125,  131, 
132 

South  Hadley  Falls,  152 

South  Hadley  Falls  Company,  203,  204 

South  Hadley,  Mass.,  216-18 

Sowheag,  Sachem,  8 

Spaulding,  Dyer,  74 

Spencer  (family),  26;  Thomas,  22 

SpofFord,  Elijah,  y;^ 

Springfield,  The,  (same  as  the  Blanchard), 
150 

Sprmgfield,  Mass.,  30, 31, 37, 43,  103,  106, 
109,  147,  162,  171,  172,  206-10 

Springfield,  Vt.,  73,  273 

Squakheag,  2$,  40,  44,  56,  224  {see  North- 
field,  Mass.) 

Squakheag  Indians,  6 

Squirrel,  The,  83 

Stanton,  Thomas,  79 

Stanley,  Timothy,  19 

Stark,  Gen.  John,  99 

State  of  New  York,  The,  155,  156,  157,  182 

Steamboat,  first  on  the  River,  138 

Stebbins  (family),  230;  Edward,  19;  John, 
S3,  230;  Tom,  55 

Steele,  John,  19;  George,  22 

Stevens,  Capt.  Phinias,  59,  60,  61,  63 

Stewart,  John,  108 

Stiles  (family),  18;  Francis,  18 

Stiles  Party,  200 

Stocking  (family),  25,  93;  George,  22 
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Stockwell  (family),  283 

Stoddard,  Esther,  211;  Major  John,  52, 

57;  Rev.  Solomon,  48,  132,  234 
Stone,  The  Adventurer,  16,  21,  182;  John, 

Stoughton  (family),  18 

Stow  (family),  25 

Stowe,  William,  84 

Stratford,  N.  H.,  284 

Strickland,  John,  17 

Strong  (family),  18;  Prof.  Nehemiah,  214; 

Squire,  219 
Success,  The,  94 
Suckiaug,  7,  16,  19,  22,  23,  25,  30,  31,  78, 

82,  83,  96,  156,  166,  172,  174,  176,  194, 

196,  199  (see  Hartford,  Conn.) 
Suckiaug  Indians,  10,  17 
Suffield,  Conn.,  ;i6,  202 
Sugar  River,  251,  274 
Sullivan,  John  L.,  147 
Suns/line,  The,  154 

Sumner,  Benjamin,  74;  Dr.  William,  74 
Sunderland,  Mass.  (Swampfield),  56,  223, 

224 
Superior,  The,  117 
Supply,  The,  80 
Swayne,  William,  17;  daughters  of,  21,  22 


Talcott  (family),  26;  John,  19 

Tarramuggus,  an  Indian,  26 

Taylor  (family),  18;  "Captain,"  55 

Tender,  The,  83 

Thankful  and  Ann,  The,  82 

Thetford,  Vt.,  74,  279 

Thirty  Mile  Island,  186 

Thornton  (family),  18 

Tilton  (family),  18 

Tinker,  Cap'n  Stephen,  90 

Toto,  an  Indian,  43 

Totops,  Sachem,  36 

Towkishk,  Indian  princess,  26 

Treat  (family),  25;  "Major,"  40,  43 

Trimountain,  The,  192 

Trinity  College,  196,  197 

Trumbull,  Gov.  Jonathan,  82,  96 

Trumbull,  The  Man-o'-War,  95 

Tryall,  The,  80 

Tucker,  John,  82 

Tully  (family),  21 

Tully's  Store,  85,  177 

Tunxis  River,  7,  18,  1 1 1  {see  Farmington 

River) 
Turner,  Capt.  William,  47 
Turner's  Falls,  Mass.,  47,  125,  126,  226, 

227 
Tute,  Amos,  71,  239;  Jemima  (same  as 

Jemima  Phipps  and  Jemima  Howe),  59, 

66,  71,  239 


Twain,  Mark,  157 
Tyler,  Nathaniel,  84 

u 

UfFord,  Thomas,  29 
Union  Cornpany,  The,  139 
Urquhart,  Cap'n  Bill,  192 
U.  S.  Customs  House,  286 


Van  Curler,  16 

Vanderbilt,  Commodore  Cornelius,   144, 

145 
Vermont  becomes  14th  state,  102 
Vermont,  The,  150 
Vernon,  Vt.,  240 
Victory,  The,  142,  143 
Vore  (family),  18 


W 


Wadsworth,  Col.  Jeremiah,  82,  96,  198; 

William,  22 
Wahginnacut,  Sachem,  7,  26 
Waite  (family),  180;  Mary,  Martha,  and 

Sarah,  50 
Walker's  Tavern,  250 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  60,  d^,  loi,  133,  162, 

247-9 
Wampanoag  Indians,  45,  48 
Wantastiquet  Mountain,  241 
Wantastiquet    River,    6,    53    {see   West 

River) 
Wapigwooit,  Sachem,  16,  17 
Ward  (family),  25,  218;  Andrew  ,17;  Na- 
thaniel, 22 
Wareham,  Rev.  John,  18 
Warehouse  Point,  30,  31,  210 
Warner  (family),  25,  32,  190;  Andrew,  22 
Warner  House,  190 
Warren,  Nathaniel,  96 
Warwick  Patent,  19,  20 
Washington  College,  196,  197  (j^f' Trinity 

College) 
Washington,  Gen.  George,  97 
Washington  crosses  the  River,  97 
Washington  Irving,  The,  154 
Water  Witch,  The,  144 
Watonakanuske,  Indian  queen,  44 
Watson  (family),  18 
Wattasacompanum,  Sachem,  44 
Weathersfield,  Vt.,  -jz 
Weathersfield  Bow,  Vt.,  128,  261 
Webb  (family),  26;  Abigail,  97;  John,  31; 

Joseph,  94,  97;  Patience,  55 
Webb  House,  195 
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Webster   (family),   25;   Lieut.-Gov.,   32;  Whittlesev's  Ferrv,  26 

NoaJi,  213,  219  Wiatt  (family),  26 

Weeks,  Jorm  W.,  282  Widow  Gibbs's,  211 

Weetamoe,  Indian  queen,  39,  44  ^^ilcox  (family),  25;  John,  22 

Welles  (family),  26,  9c,  213;  Thomas,  22  Wild  -\mmonoosic  River,  282 

Wells,  Aaron,  §6;  Ebenezer,  51;  Henry,  Willard,  Miriam,  62-4 

24;  Samuel,  241;  Thomas,  wife  of,  2/1  Wiiliajn  Cocley,  The,  152 

Capt.  Thomas,  ^y  TJ^iUiam  Holmes,  The,  152 

Wells  River,  57,  iii  \Mliiams  (family),  18,  fc,  54,  2ic;  Abi- 
Weils  River,  Vu,  133,  152,  293  gail,  233;  "Aunt  Ann,"  119;  Cap'n,  109; 

Wenrs-orth,   Gov.   Benning,   6c,  61,  71,  children,  52,  ^2'-  Eleazur,  209;  Elisha, 

75-S  82;  Eunice,  55;  Eunice  ^iather,  50,  52, 

Wequamps,  6,  4c  S3,  54,  -33'-,  jerusha,  232;  Rev.  John, 

Wequogan,  Sachem,  43  50,  52,  S3,  54,  -331  John,  232;  Sally, 

Wesleyan  College,  189  232;  Stephen,  54,  209 

We;:  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  241  Williams  House,  232 

Wcstf.eld,  Mass.,  46  Williams  River,  S3,  -62,  273,  276J 

Wesrf.eld  River,  7,  2C2,  203  {see  Woro-  WiUimansett,  Mass.,  206 

rxke  River)  Wilson,  Woodrow,  252,  253;  Mrs.  Wood- 
We;-  Lebanon,  X.  H.,  255  row,  252,  253 

West— inster,  Vt.  (Taunton,  "Xo.   i."),  Windsor,  Conn.,  18,  23,  25,  36,  43,  82,  98, 

55,  to,  6s,  -242-4  jii,  112,  131,  137,  194,  199-201 

\^  estmoreland,  X.  H.,  60,  24I  \^indsor  Locks,  canal*  at,  2ci,  202 

West  River,  241  {see  Wantastiquet)  Windsor,  Vt.,  /2,  99,  10O5  ioi>  ^33,  ^34, 
West  Springfield,  2C2,  203  253,  260 

West  Stewartstown,  X.  H.,  286  Windsor,  The,  82 

Westwood,  William,  19  Winslow,  Edward,  16 

Wesumpshye,  an  Indian,  26  ^Mnthrop,  Gov.,  19,  20,  81 

Wetherbee,  Suzanna,  J 2  Wolcott  (family),  18;  Henn.-,  81;  Ursula, 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  8,  17,  19,  21,  23-6,  180 

80-3,   97,    112,    130,^173,    176,    194-6  Wolcott  House,  2CO 

(see  Pyquog)  Wongunk  Indians,  8,  10,  186,  187 

Wethersfield  ^Ieetinghouse,  195  Wood,  Edmund,  29;  Jonas,  29 

Wetmore  (family),  90;  Cap'n  Daniel,  85  Woodbridge,  Eunice,  232 

^^^^alley,  General  Edward   ("The  Regi-  Woodtord,  Thomas,  29 

cide"),  32  \^oodstock,  John,  29 

Wheeler,  Jethro,  58  Woodsville,  X.  H.,  164 

Wheelock,  Rev.  Eleazur,  256;  Col.  John,  Woronoke  River,  7,  202,  203  {see  West- 

258  _  ^field  River) 

White  (family),  25,  32;  Artemus,  90  Wright,  Azariah,  242;  Capt.   Benjamin, 
Whitefield  (family),  18  55 

Whitehead,  Samuel,  22  Wumpene,  an  Indian,  26 

White  River,  5,  54,  69  {see  Cascadnac  WvUvs,  George,  22 

River)_ 
White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  162,  255,  259  Y 

Whiting,  William,  22 

Whitmore  (family),  25  Yale  College,  beginnings  of,  176-7,  214 

Whittlesey,  Cap'n  Azariah,  93  Younglove,  Rev.,  36 
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